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Art. I. Discours sur les Progrés des Sciences, Lettres et Arts, 
depuis 1789 jusqu’d ce jour (4808); ou, Compte rendu par 
LV’ Institut de France 4 §. M. l Empereur et oi. En Hollande. 
1809. 


FTER the intercourse of England with the nations of the 
Continent has been so long and so unhappily interrupted, 
it cannot but be acceptable to our readers, to receive, from the 
most enlightened of those nations, an account of the scientific 
and literary improvements that have taken place in Europe during 
the last nineteen years. ‘This account is of high authority, con- 
sisting of reports made to the Emperor of the French by Com- 
mittees of the National Institute, about the beginning of the year 
1808. These reports, made by command of the Emperor, are 
mere abstracts or skeletons of more extensive memoirs, which we 
may expect hereafter to be published. Even the abstracts, how- 
ever, are interesting ; not only on account of the information they 
contain, but as belonging to a ceremonial, which, if not quite 
singular, is certainly very uncommon in the courts of princes. 
‘They are accompanied with very useful notes by the editor J. L. 
Kesteloot, a Dutch physician of the University of Leyden. 

We are told, that on the 6th of February, his Majesty being 
in his Council, a deputation from the mz ithematical and physical 
classes of the National Institute was introduced by the Minister 
of the Interior, and admitted to the bar of the Council. M. Bou- 
gainville, the oldest member, and therefore the president of the 
Class, then addressed the Emperor in a short speech; which we 
shall give in his own words. y 

* Sine,—Votre Majesté Imperiale et’ Royale a ordonné que les 
classes de l'Institut viendraient dans son conseil lui rendre Compte 
de Etat des Sciences, dés Lettres et des Arts, et de leur progres 
depuis 1789. 

* La classe des. Sciences Physiques et Math¢ématiques s’acquitte 
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aujourd’hui de ce devoir ; et si je me présente a Ja téte des savans qui 
la composent, c’est a mon age que je dois cet honneur. 

‘ Mais, Sire, telle est la diversité des objets dont cette classe 
s’occupe, que méme avec la precision dont un savoir profond et 
Vesprit d’analyse donnent la faculté, le rapport qui en contient l’ex- 
posé exige une grande etendue. 

« Ce n’est donc que de l’esquisse, et pour ainsi dire, de la preface 
de leur ouvrage, que MM. Delambre et Cuvier vont faire la lecture. 

« Je ne me permets qu’une seule observation ; c’est que 1’époque 
de 1789 a 1808, en méme temps qu’elle sera pour les événemens poli- 
tiques et militaires une des plus mémorables dans les fastes des peu- 
ples, sera aussi une des plus brillantes dans les annales du monde 
savant. 

‘ La part qui est due aux Francais pour le perfectionnement des 
methodes analytiques qui conduisent aux grandes découvertes du 
systéme du monde, et pour les découvertes méme dans les trois 
régnes de la nature, prouvera que si l’influence d@’un seul homme a 
fait des héros de tous nos guerriers, nos savans, honorés par la protec- 
tion de votre Majesté qu’ils ont vue dans leurs rangs, sont en droit 
d’ajouter des rayons a la gloire nationale. ’ 

After this address from M. Bougainville, which is certainly 
commendable for its simplicity, though the compliment in the 
last paragraph might have been better turned, Delambre, secre- 
tary of the class of Mathematics, proceeded to read his report, 
from which we shall select such passages as appear to us the most 
interesting. 

The report begins with the elementary branches of the mathe- 
matics, and takes notice of two treatises which have appeared jn that 
department within the limits of the period above mentioned,—those 
ef Legendre and Lacroix. ‘That of Legendre, it is said, is destined 
to recal geometry to its antient severity, at the same time that it sug- 
gests some new ideas concerning an analytical mode of treating 
several of the elementary parts of that science. To understand 
these two remarks, it must be observed, that the French mathe- 
maticians, having long since abandoned Euclid, had departed also, 
in many things, from the rigour of strict demonstration ; a prac- 
tice which, in the Elements, where the foundation of the science 
is to be laid, was surely much to be condemned. Bossut’s Ele. 
ments of Geometry, which appeared about the year 1775, is al- 
most the only one in the French language, except the two here 
mentioned, where geometrical accuracy is aimed at throughout. 
The work of Legendre, however, has accomplished its object 
more completely, we think, than that just mentioned, or, indeed, 
than any other modern treatise of elementary geometry. It is ve- 
ry extensive, including the properties of the sphere, together with 
the cubature and complanation of the solids bounded by planes, 
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and also of the sphere, cylinder and cone. At the same time, 
the propositions contained in it are purely elementary, that is, 
such as, by their simplicity and generality, deserve to be consi- 
dered as the fundamental truths of the science of geometry. 
Among those analytical methods of demonstration, to which an al- 
lusion is made above, we were long since particularly struck 
with one, of which, as it happens, we can convey some idea with- 
out the assistance of a diagram. 

It is well known to those who have compared different treatises 
of elementary geometry, that one of the greatest difficulties which 
they present, is the doctrine of parallel lines. Euclid was not 
able to extricate himself from this difficulty, otherwise than by 
the introduction of a proposition as an axiom, which certainly is 
by no means self-evident. Later writers have uniformly experi- 
enced the same difficulty; aud some of them, trying to avoid 
the introduction of a new axiom, have fallen into downright pa- 
ralogisms. Legendre, in his Elements, has given two demou- 
strations of the properties of parallel lines, without assuming any 
new axiom. One of these, which is contained in the text, is 
prolix and less simple than the nature of the theorem to be proved 
entitles us to expect. ‘The other demonstration, however, which 
is in the notes, possesses the most perfect simplicity, at the same 
time that it is new ; proceeding on a principle that has been long 
recognized, but from which no consequence, till now, has ever 
been deduced. 

If we could demonstrate, independently of all consideration of 
parallel lines, that the three angles of a triangle are together ec 
qual to two right angles, the object in view would be accomplish- 
ed, and the difficulty, in this part of the elements, would be en- 
tirely overcome. Now, the theorem just mentioned would be 
easily demonstrated, if we had proved, when two angles of one 
triangle are equal to two angles of another, that the third angles 


are also equal, whatever may be the inequality of the bases, or of 


the triangles themselves. Of this proposition, Legendre gives 
the following demonstration. If the third angle of a triangle de- 
pend not on the other two angles alone, but on these angles and 
also on the base, then is there some function of these angles, and 
of the base, to which the third angle is equal. But, if this is 
true, an equation exists between the angles of a triangle and one 
of its sides; and, if so, a value of that side may be found in 
terms of the three angles ; that isy the side has a given ratio to 
the angles; which is impossible ; for they are quantities of dif- 
ferent kinds, and can have no ratio to one another. Whenever, 
therefore, two angles of one triangle are equal to two of another, 
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their third angles are also equal, whatever their bases may be. 
‘This reasoning appears to us extremely ingenious and satisfacto- 
ry. It takes for granted nothing but that an angle and a line are 
magnitudes which admit of no comparison; a proposition, of 
which no one who understands the terms can entertain the 
smallest doubt. ‘The reasoning, however, will not be readily 
followed by those who are unacquainted with algebra, or to whom 
the nature of functions and equations is not tolerably familiar. It 
is curious, that a principle which all the world knew, and which 
was received into geometry so long ago as the days of Plato, was 
never made subservient to the purposes of reasoning, till in the 
instance just inentioned, where it is found actually to involve in 
it the solution of a grea it diiliculty. We must, however, take 
leave of Legendre’s treatise, which we cannot sufliciently recom- 
mend. The Elements of Lacroix are also extremely valuable, 
though not marked, so strongly as the preceding, with the cha- 
racters of originality and invention. 

Delambre goes on to remark, that the fine collection of the 
Greek aidien maticians was completed in 1791, by the Archimedes 
of lorelii. We e suppose that he has here in view the splendid e- 
dition of ‘Torell’s Archimedes printed at Oxford, not indeed in 
179i, but in ie year following. He makes further mention of 
a translation of the same into French by M. Peyrard, with a me- 
moir by Delambre himself on the Arithmetic of the Greeks. 
* Before this memoir,’ he adds, of which your Majesty yourself 
condescended to furnish the subject, it was difficult to conceive 
how the Greeks, with a notation so imperfect in comparison of 
ours, could possibly execute the arithmetical operations indicated 
by Archimedes and Ptolemy.’ This translation of Archimedes, 
so far as we know, has not yet reached England. ‘The memoir 
of Delambre must be peculiarly i interesting to mathematicians. 

Oa the subject of the antient geometers and their writings, we 
must be indulged in a few more remarks. What the collection 
of the Greek geometers is to which Delambre refers, we do 
not perfectly understand ; but of one thing we are certain, that 
that collection can never be considered as complete, while th 
collections of Pappus, one of the most valuable remains of antient 
science, are known only by a very unperfect translation, and 
while the original continues shut up in great libraries with other 
unpublished manuscripts. ‘The most perfect MS. of Pappus, we 
believe, is at Oxford, and is particularly described by Dr Horse- 
ley, in his restoration of the Jnclinations of Apollonius. ‘The 
late Professor Simson of Glasgow was the man of all others 
who had studied Pappus with the greatest care, as well as the 
greatest intelligence ; and all the commentaries on that = 
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which his papers afferded, were deposited in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, so that the University of Oxford is certainly in posses- 
sion of the best materials that the world affords, for a cor- 
rect edition of this antient author. We would willingly lcok 
to the learning of that celebrated University for a publication 
which will be most thankfully received by the whole mathemati- 
cal world. * 

Before we take leave of that part of the report which relates to the 
antient geometry, we must observe, that the most interesting part 
of it, the geometrical analysis, has not, in later times, been cultivated 
in France; and very little, as far a3 we know, in any part of Europe, 
except Italy and Great Britain. This is so true, that the article of 
geometrical analysis is not to be found in that great work which the 
French philosophers and mathematicians intended as a complete 
description of the science of the 18th century. ‘The neglect, a- 
mong these philosophers, of a branch of geometry that deserves 
so well to be cultivated, and is, in fact, one of the most beauti- 
ful and elegant inventions in the whole circle of the sciences, is 
the more wonderful, that the first of the moderns who under- 
stood this subject, and who, though destitute of many of the 
aids which have since been derived from a more complete know- 
ledge of the antient remains, became a great master of it, was a 
French geometer. Fermart flourished about the middle of the 
17th century ; and in his Opera Varia, has restored or re-invented 
some of the finest works of the antient analysis, and has ap- 
proached, at the same time, very near to several of the greatest 
discoveries of the modern. In the former, however, his course 
was not followed by the mathematicians of his own country; and 
the man who most nearly trode in the steps of Fermat, was Dr 
Edmund Halley, in the end of the same century, who, possess 
ing great learning as well as genius, applied the former very suc- 
cessfully to the improvement of science. He was followed by 
the late Dr Simson of Glasgow, and Dr Mathew Stewart of Edin- 
burgh, who cultivated the anticnt analysis with singular assidui- 
ty; the former, restoring several of the most valuable works of 
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* Though the MSS. of Pappus, we believe, are but few, there 
are some 1fow and then to be met with, which an editor would no 
doubt think it is his duty to consult. One is now in the possession 
of the Advocates’ Library, which was purchased a few years ago. 
It is very beautifully written; but is probably of no great antiquity. 
A circumstance that adds to its value is, that the name of Ortous 
de Mairan is inscribed on it; so that it probably was once the pro- 
perty of that learned and ingenious academician. 
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the antients; and the latter, introducing the geometrical ana- 
lysis into those branches of physical science, which hitherto had 
been treated, either in the algebraical manner, or by syntheti- 
cal demonstration. The Jate Dr Horseley was a proficient in the 
antient analysis; and we might add some others of this country, 
who have cultivated the same subject with success, and whose 
writings fall within the period to which the report of the Institute 
is limited. In Italy, the antient analysis has found several fol- 
owers; among the Memoirs of the Societa Italiana, many pro~ 
blems are found resolved by it; but, on the same subject, we 
have met with nothing in the transactions of the other societies 
of Europe. There must be something singular in the causes that 
have promoted the study of a particular branch of science in dis- 
tant countries, when no concert or peculiar influence can be sup- 
posed to have acted exclusively on them. 

Delambre insists at some length on the operations in practical 
geometry, or what the French call Geodesie, that have been lately 
carried on for the purpose of ascertaining different points relative 
to the figure of the earth. The first of the operations to which 
he refers, is that which was undertaken both by France and Eng- 
land in 1787, for the purpose of ascertaining the distance between 
the meridian of Paris and that of Greenwich. He observes, with 
respect to these, ' that considering the advanced state of the arts 
and sciences, it was to be expected that the English would endea- 
vour to surpass every thing of the same kind that had yet been 
done : they s succeeded in doing so: the theodolite of Ramsden, 
the Indian lights used for signals, the new apparatus employed 
in the measurement of the bases, produced a degree of accuracy 
hitherto unknown. ‘The French, on their side, had only angles 
to measure ; and the repeating circle which Borda had invented, 
though not of so tmposing a form as the theodolite of Ramsden, 
contained in its construction a prenciple which assured to it a pre- 
cision at least equal to that of the latter i instrument, and more in- 
dependent of the skill of the artist.’ 

We believe, that this encomium on the repeating circle of Bor- 
da, is very fairly due to it. ‘That circle puts it in our power, not 
merely to take a mean of a great number of observations, but, as 
those cbservations are made without being read off till we come 
to the last, the error of reading off is no greater for all the ob- 
servations put together, than it would have been for one obscrva- 
tion only; so that, when divided into as many parts as there have 
been observations made, the result almost vanishes. ‘The repeat- 
ing circle, therefore, gives a mean of the errors of observation, 
and of the division of the instrument: and the error of reading 
off, it goes near to annihilate entirely. ‘This seems to be the true 
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light in which these instruments should be viewed; and as they 
are now made by Troughton, with all the accuracy which that 
excellent artist gives to whatever passes through his hands, we 
should think it highly expedient that a comparison was instituted 
between them and the theodolite of Ramsden, for which the tri- 
gonometrical survey affords so good an opportunity. 

The success of the measurement of the distance between the 
meridians of Greenwich and Paris, led to the operation on which 
the new system of measures was founded. ‘The unit fixt on was 
a quadrant of the meridian ; and, under the impossibility of mea- 
suring the whole, the largest arch accessible, that between Dun- 
kirk and Barcelona, was chosen. The operations for this pur- 
pose began, under the direction of Mechain and Delambre, in 1792, 
and were not concluded till 1799. Of these, Delambre gave an 
account, in a work that was mentioned in a former Number of 
this Review. The coincidence of two different bases of 12,000 
métres each, and distant 700,000 from one another, demonstrated 
the extreme accuracy with which the whole had been conducted. 
Two degrees have been since added, by the continuation of the 
same meridian to the Balearic Isles. 

‘The same spirit has spread into other parts of Europe; and has 
produced important improvements in the science of geography. 
The astronomer Swanberg measured over again, in 1802, the de- 
gree that had been measured in Lapland by Maupertuis, and a 
party of the French and Swedish academicians. Their measure 
anade the degree of the meridian which cuts the polar circle, to 
he 57,405 toises,—considerably greater than it was found possible 
to peconcile, by any theory, with the magnitude of degrees mea- 
sured in lower Jatitudes. Melanderjelm, a Swedish astronomer, 
known by several valuable werks, proposed to repeat the mea- 
surement; and the operation was committed to Swanberg and 
three. others, who, using every precaution, and employing the 
circle of Borda, found the degree, in the latitude of 66° 20’, to 
be only 57,209 toises; less by 196 toises thkn the old measure- 
ment; agteeing perfectly with other observations ; and giving, for 
the compression at the poles, about one 380th of the earth’s se- 
midiameter. 

The measurement of Maupertuis and his colleagues occasioned 
much confusion and debate for near'seventy years ; and proves, 
in a remarkable manner, how much worse an inaccurate experi- 
ment may often prove than no experiment at all. ‘The great tri- 
gonometrical operetions carrying on in England are also mention- 
ed by Delambre; though he seems not perfectly informed of 
their extent. He mentions some in Germany and Switzerland, 
with which we are not acquainted. 
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Among the improvements that respect this state of practical 
geometry, where its operations, by aiming at great accuracy, con- 
nect it with more profound and difficult researches, Delambre, 
with great propriety, reckons the theorem of Legendre, by which 
the calculation of spherical triangles is reduced, in all the cases 
of such measurements as we now refer to, to plane trigonometry. 
‘The same excellent geometer has extended his theorem to trian- 
gles on the surface of a spheroid. (Vid. Memoire sur les Tran- 
scendantes Elliptiques, 1 vol. 4to.) 

The enumeration which De Lambre gives of the works, con- 
taining improvements and discoveries in algebra, is very exten- 
sive, and includes several treatises which have not yet found their 
way into this island. Of those on which we can add to the 
short notice which our author gives some particulars from our 
own knowledge, we shall select one or twoexamples. La Grange, 
having accepted the office of professor in the Polytechnic school, 
composed, for the instruction of his pupils, the work which he 
calls Calcul des Functions, intended as a commentary and supple- 
ment to the Zheorie des Fonctions Analytigues, which he had be- 
fore published. ‘These works are both of great value, on account 
of the new and accurate view which they give of the principles of 
differential calculus, or of what we call the method of fluxions. 
For many years, the French mathematicians, and indeed the ma- 
thematicians of the Continent in general, gave themselves little 
trouble about the principles of the new geometry 5 and, though 
they extended its methods, rules and applications, much beyond 
what was done in England, they were net so successful in exe 
plaining and demonftrating the fundamental truths of the fcience, 
as Newton and his followers. ‘This, we believe, will be generally 
allowed ; and, till a very late period, scarcely admits of any ex- 
ception. Euler himfelf, though fuch a mafter of the Calculus as 
to have hardly any equal, yet, in the metaphyfics, as we may call 
it, of that calculus, difplays none of his ufual talent and accuracy of 
thought. He contends, that fluxions or differentials have no mag- 
nitude whatever, and are truly and literally equal to nothing ; 
which is a harfh and inaccurate way of {lating what is much bet- 
ter exprefled by Newton in his doctrine of prime and ultimate rae 
tios ; or by Maclaurin, where he confiders fluxions as the mea- 
fures of velocity. ‘There were, however, fome exccptions to the 
generality of the obfervations which we are now making; and 
D’Alembert, in particular, though he has not written profedledly 
on the fubje&t of the Principles of the Calculus, yet, whenever he 
has occafion to {tate any thing relative to it, never fails to do fo in 
the luminous manner that we might expect from a geometgs who 


was a metaphyfician and a philofopher. Carnot, whole name is 
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fo well known, was one of the firft among the French thathema- 
ticians who treated profeffedly of the metaphyfics of the cifferen- 
tial calculus. The little traét which he wrote on this fubjeét is 
full of ingenious and found views ; but fuch av, though prefenced in 
a new form, and one that appeare: 4 quite original both to the author 
and his countrymen, are in rea lity very > Tietle removed from the 
method of prime and ultimate ratios. Carnot, however, had the 
merit of accommodating that m thod t othe form and lenguage of 
the calculus, better than we were accuilomed to do, by {tazing chat 
a differential equation is not an eaatt, bur only an approximate e- 
quation, which comes continually nearer to the truth the lefs the 
fluxions or differentials are that are involved init. La Grange, 
however, has placed the matter en the true foundation 5 and has 
fhown that, in delivering the general rules of the differential and 
integral calculus, there is no nced for introducing evanefcent quan- 
titics, or quantities lefs than any thing that is afligued. ‘Thus, the 
diiFerential calculus is reduced to the algebra of variable but finite 
quantities 5 ; and it is only when the application of the general for- 
mulas is made to geometric magnitudes, that the ultimate ratios of 
evanefcent quantities come to be conficered 5 and they do fo in a 

nanner that admits of {trict demonitration, ‘This ttep is undoubt- 
edly one of the greatelt that has been imade in the new analyfis 
fince the period of its invention; and we have often wondered 
that the works of La Grange, which contain the development of 
this idea, have not produced a greater fenfation among the mathe- 
maticians of this ifland, who have always aimed fo much at accue 
racy in their manner of treating this tubject. We will not allow 
ourfelves to fuppofe that this proceeds { rom any iiliberal jealoufy, 
or any unwillingnefs to ackiowlkcdee the fuperic ie fuccefs of a fo- 
reigner in a purfuit in wich they the nfelves had been engaged. 
We mutt rather afcribe this apparcat indi Rennie to the general 
agitation of Europe, and the int:rr.ption of all intercourfe, even 
that of letters, between France ond England. On the Continent, 


thefe works feem to mect with the reception they deferve. ‘The 
Cicorie des Fonctions was pubiithed in the year 5 of the French 


Revolution. ‘The firtt edivon of the Cacun des Fonctions was 
m 18053 and the fecond edition, which is now before us, in 
1806. 

Another treatife of La Grange is noticed in this report, Trait? 
de la résolution des équations numeriques de tous les dégrés. This is 
alfo a work of great merit, md yet it is but itde known in this 


country, though*the memoir which is the foundation of it was 
publithed by La Gt: inge in the Berlin memoirs fo long ago as the 
year 170% It de ferves to be particu atly ftudi *% and nothing 
more ufeful could be done in an elementary treatife of algebra, 
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than to give to this*method of approximating to the roots of equa- 
tions the fimpleft form which it admits of. 

The laft article under this head is the Méchanique Céleste of Lz 
Place, on which, as is well known, too much praife cannot be be- 
ftowed. We have already confidered this work with a minute- 
nefs that renders any further obfervations on it unneceflary in this 
place. 

The report mentions three articles in praClical mechanics; the 
timekeepers for ee the longitude, conftru€ted by Berthoud, 
which gained the prize of the Inflicute; the hydraulic ram of 
Montgolfic r3 and, laftly, a machine approved by the Clafs of the 
Sciences, the Pyré ‘olophorus of Meffvs Lenieps, a new invention, 
in which, if we underft and the very fhort notice concerning it 
which the editor has given in a note, the force of air fuddenly 
expanded by heat, is made to raife a weight, or overcome a refift- 
ance. In an experiment made with this machine, it is faid that a 
boat, loaded with five quintals, and prefenting to the water a prow 
of the area of fix fquare feet, was carried up the Soane with a 
velocity double that of the flream. In another experiment, the 
preffure exerted on a pifton of three fquare inches was in equili- 
brio with 21 ounces, and the fucl confumed weighed only 6 grains. 
We want here a neceflary element, the time in which thefe 6 
grains were confumed. This omiflion may perhaps be fupplied 
from another part of the account, where it appears that each 
ftroke of the pifton takes up five feconds. The 6 grains were the 
fuel confumed in fix feconds. 

Much more information, however, than we have at present, is 
necessary, in order to form any estimate of the merit of this ma- 
chine, and to judge whether it has any chance of becoming a 
rival to the steam engine. 

The next general head of the report is Astronomy ; and here 
the new astranemical tables form the first, and indeed the most 
important article. This subject we have also anticipated in the 
review of Vince’s Astronomy, or, as the title ought to have been, 
of Vince’s edition of the Tables of Burg and Delambre. 

A curious article is given with respect to the comet of 1770 
which has long occupied the attention of astronomers, from the 
— circumstance that the only ellipse that could be made to 
azree with its motions during the time it was visible, is one in 
which it must revolve in five years and a half nearly: yet this co- 
met has never been observed since 1770, and never was seen be- 
fore. ‘fhe singular problem to which this paradoxical phenome- 
non gives rise, was proposed as the subject of a prize by the Na- 

tional Institute, and the prize was gained by M. Burckhardt, a most 
ski ilful and laborious astronomer. From immense calculations he 
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has made it appear that the attraction of Jupiter had rendered 
that comet visible, from having been invisible before because of 
its great distance, and has also rendered it invisible again, by un- 
doing its former effect, and reducing the comet to move in an 
orbit that does not admit of its coming near enough to the Sua 
to be visible from the Earth. 

It is not one of the least remarkable circumstances in the history 

ef a period big with novelty, that since the beginning of the pre- 
sent century four new planets have been discovered. These are 
all of them so small, that itis no wonder they escaped observa- 
tion, and were even by astronomers confounded with the millions 
of stars of the same apparent magnitude that occupy almost every 
point of the heavens. From their smallness it follows, that they 
have no sensible effect ia disturbing the motions of the planets al- 
ready known. ‘Their orbits are considerably eccentric, and the 
plane of one of them has an inclination to the ecliptic greater 
than the inclinations of all the other planetary orbits put together. 
This great inclination and eccentricity will render the calculation 
of the disturbances produced in the motion of these bodies by the 
larger planets, (particularly of Jupiter and Mars, between which 
they are situated), a matter of considerable difficulty, and may be 
the occasion, as Delambre remarks, of extending the science of 
analysis beyond its present bounds. 

The first of these planets was discovered by Piazzi at Palermo, 
the third by M. Harding, the two others by Mr Olbers of Bre- 
men. The astronomer last named is of opinion, that these small 
bodies are the fragments of one large planet which an explosion, 
from some unknown cause, has burst in pieces; and hence he con- 
cludes, that all their orbits ought to cut one another in two op- 
posite points of the heavens, which he found, by calculation, to be, 
one near the constellation Virgo, and the other near the Whale ; 
and that, of course, they must pass through these points twice in 
every revolution ; so that, in order to discover all the fragments, 
astronomers ought to examine these two places of the heavens 
very frequently. In effect, al] the four have been found near these 
points ; and the two last, after Olbers had suggested the idea just 
mentioned. 

Since the year 1789, seventeen comets have been discovered ; 
and along with the names of Messrs Mechain, Olbers, &c. by 
whom they were observed, we are glad to see the name of Miss 
Herschel. ‘The orbits of all these comets have been calculated. 
‘The comet that appeared so remarkable in the autumn of 1807, 
is thought by Olbers to revolve in a very eccentric ellipse, and to 
have a periodic time of no less than 1900 years. 

Delambre concludes this article with Dr Herschel’s: descrip- 

tion 
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tion of the heavens, the double, triple, quadruple, and nebulous 
stars, together with those that have disks like planets, in some 
cases round, in others irregular. The discovery of the revolution 
of Saturn’s ring by the same excellent astronomer, is also men- 
tioned, as also the coincidence of the time of that revolution with 
the theory of gravity, and the prediction of La Place. ‘The ob- 
servations of Dr Herschel on the figure of Saturn himeelf are not 
mentioned. 

A rumour prevailed for some time, that Piazzi had disco- 
vered the parallax of the fixt stars; but as M. Delambre makes 
no mention of a discovery, which, if real, would be no doubt 
one of the greatest in astronomy, we must suppose that M. Pi- 
azzi’s observations have not yet led to any satisfactory result. 
The notes mention a work, founded mostly on Dr Herschel’s 
observations, by Schrxter of Amsterdam, on the dimensions of the 
universe: it was crowned by the Royal Society of Haerlem in 
1802; it cannot fail to be highly interesting ; and we very much 
regret that it has not yet reached this country. 

‘The next general head is that of Physique Mathematique, or 
what we would call experimental philosophy. Delambre begins 
with remarking, £ that the revolution recently brought about in 
chemistry, could not happen without turning many experimental- 
ists a little out of their ordin: ry course, when they saw in a neigh- 
bouring science a road opened 4 that promised more numerous disco- 
veries. We shall nevertheless find, in the mathematical branch 
of Physics, some curious researches and interesting inventions. ’ 

Among these, one of the most remarkable is the Balance of 
Torsion ; which, by the twisting and untwisting of a thread or 
wire, affords a measure for forces that are too small to be appre- 
ciated by any other means. It was with this that Coulomb was 
so successful in determining the law of electric attraction and re- 
pulsion, and afterwards in showing that the phenomena of mag- 
netism follow a law altogether similar, namely, the inverse of the 
square of the distance. By help of the same instrument, he was 
able to measure the smallest effects of magnetism; to find the 
temp erature (considerably elevated) at which these effects entirely 
disappear ; and to show that magnetism is rot, as has been gene- 
rally supposed, a property peculiar to certain bodies, but one that 
exists in all, even in those that appear most devoid of it. ‘The 
same balance enabled him to measure the resistance which fluids 
oppose to motion, the law of which resistance is expressed by 
two terms, of which Newton found out only the first, the second 
not being sensible except in motions that are extremely slow. 

cade a eine Mel leaaaiian iden ster h. agri 
tation of balls of lead toward one ancther, is, as Delambre ob- 
serves, 
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serves, no other than Coulomb’s Balance, executed on a large 
scale. Mr Cavendish found from his experiments, that the mean 
density of the earth is five times and a half as great as that of 
water. 

Here, however, we must be permitted to observe, that though 
Mr Cavendish’s Balance does not differ in principle from that of 
the excellent experimenter quoted by Delambre, it was not copied 
from it. ‘The experiments of Mr. Cavendish were indeed made 
about the year 1798; and the first experiments of Coulomb with 
his balance are published as early as the year 1785, if we mistake 
not. ‘The instrument that Mr. Cavendish employed had how- 
ever been invented before that period by the Rev. Mr Mitchell, 
F. R.S., and was purchased at his sale by Mr. Cavendish. We 
are to consider the instrument therefore as originally an English 
invention, and re-invented in France by Coulomb, without any 
knowledge whatever of what was done in England. 

We cannot help remarking too, when we reflect on the results 
obtained from this instrument in the hands of the English and 
of the French philosopher, that the gravitation measured by the 
former, may have been affected by the magnetism which the 
latter supposed he had discovered in all bodies. The effects of 
the one torce may have been mistaken for those of the other, and 
a degree of uncertainty is thrown on the determinations of both. 
This observation, however, we only throw out loosely: perhaps 
an accurate comparison of the experiments might determine how 
much is to be ascribed to the one cause, and how much to the 
other: it is right, however, that this source of inaccuracy should 
be considered. 

‘The application of the Barometer to the measurement of heights, 
or more properly the formula for determining heights by help of 
the Barometer, deduced by La Place, is mentioned among the 
discoveries of the latter. La Place used in his formula the spe- 
cific gravity of mercury, as it is commonly stated. The coeflicient 
or multiplier of the logarithmic difference which he thus ob- 
tained, was found, on comparing his Barometric measures with 
certain heights, trigonometrically determined by M. Ramond in 
the Pyrenees, to require a small correction. The coefficient, thus 
adjusted, was found by Biot to agree perfectly with the experi- 
ments on the specific gravity of mercury when accurately re- 
peated; and his experiments also gaye the same refraction which 
Delambre had deduced from astronomical observations. 

{n the prosecution of these experiments M. Biot found that 
the refracting power of different gases affords means more ace 
curate than the ordinary processes of chemistry for inquiring into 
the composition of certain substances, such as the Diamond, 
which 
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which he concluded to be partly composed of oxygen. The idea 
of inferring the chemical composition of bodies from their re- 
fracting power, as is well known, was first conceived by Newton : 
it seems to have been much extended and improved on by the 
philosopher just named. 

It is not taken notice of in the report, but we think it right to 
remark it, that the rule for barometric measurements had been in- 
vestigated on strict mathematical and mechanical principles long 
before it was done by La Place, and formulas brought out, which 
do not materially differ in their results, though they do considerably 
in their forms, from that of the French geometer. After De 
Luc made his improvements, and discovered by trial the very 
simple rule which he employs, leaving it however quite empirical, 
and not deduced from principles, a geometric demonstration of 
that rule was given by Dr Horseley in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. An mvestigation of the same, purely analytical, was 
published by Professor Damen of Leyden; and a third, which 
considers the problem with great generality, and takes into view 
several circumstances which had not hitherto been attended to, is 
given by Professor Playfair in the first volume of the Edinburgh 
‘Transactions. The investigation of La Place therefore was not 
entirely new as to its object or its principles, though we believe 
his method to be original, and in all respects worthy of its author. 
His rule, even when corrected as above mentioned, does not per- 
fectly agree with that which we employ in this country, of which 
the form is agreeable to the investigations just mentioned, and 
the coefficients determined from the excellent experiments of 
General Roy and Sir G. Shuckborough. It is also less commo- 
dious in practice, than either our formula or that of M. Trem- 
bley of Geneva. We are not however perfectly prepared to state 
in what the difference consists, or to what extent it goes. As 
the question now stands, we think a comparison of the different 
Barometric formulas is an excellent subject for a mathematical 
memoir. 

Under the article of Magnetism, the report mentions the series 
of observations published by M. Gilpin, in the Philosophical 
‘Transactions for 1806, from which some curious results may be 
deduced concerning the secular variations of the magnetical me- 
ridian. Another article relates to Dr Wollaston’s apparatus for 
measuring, in a manner extremely simple and accurate, the re- 
fraction of transparent bodies, (Phil. ‘I'rans. 1802.) It is said, 
that a very valuable addition to this apparatus has been made in 
France, by M. Malus; and that an analytical consideration of the 
subject had enabled him to correct an error which had escaped 
Dr Wollaston. We do not know if any more particular account 
of M. Malus’s improvement has yet reached England. 
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The next object of Delambre’s report, is Geography and 'Tra- 
vels. Qn this he is very short, and only runs over some of the 
principal occurrences. ‘ The taste,’ he says, * to which the 
successful and brilliant voyages of Bougainville and Cooke had 
given rise, was nat weakened by the disastrous, though not use- 
less, expeditions of Peyrouse and Entrecasteaux. Deputies from 
the African Society in England, penetrated into countries entirely 
unknown. Horneman met with the most distinguished reception 
from the conqueror of Egypt; Mungo Park braved the greatest 
dangers ; and Flinders exposed himself to the most dreadful risks, 
in order to explore Van Dieman’s land, and the coast of New 
Holland. ‘The ainbassadors of the English penetrated into Thi- 
bet, into the kingdom of Ava, and into China. Vancouver de- 
scribed the coast he was appointed to survey, with a care and ex- 
actness proper to serve as a model for all those who have similar 
duties to discharge. ’ 

We cannot help remarking, on reading the name of Flinders, 
that the fate of that skilful and intrepid navigator, at this mo- 
ment, we believe, languishing in confinement in the Isle of Bour- 
bon, does great discredit to the. government of France. Acci- 
dent put him in the power of France. A voyager, engaged in 
the cause of science, had a right every where to look for friends. 
Flinders was treated as an enemy. His release, however, was at 
length agreed to; and orders to that effect sent out to the gover- 
nor of the Isle of Bourbon: but hitherto, if we are rightly in- 
formed, these orders have not been complied with. 

- The report goes on to mention what the French did in Egypt; 
the voyages of Marchaud, Baudin, &c, 

* Lastly,’ (says Delambre), ‘ to terminate this sketch with an 
expedition which contains in it every kind of merit, Humboldt has 
executed, at his own expense, an enterprize that would have done 
honour to a nation. Accompanied only by his friend Bonpland, he 
has plunged into the American wilderness; he has brought back 
with him 6000 plants, with their descriptions; has determined the 
position of 200 points, by astronomical observation ; has ascended 
to the top, and has measured the height of Chimboracco. He has 
created the geography of Plants; asstgned the limits of vegetation 
and of eternal snow; observed the phenomena of the magnetig¢ 
needle and of electric fish ; and has presented the lovers of antiquity 
with much valuable information concerning the Mexicans, their lan- 
guage, their history, and monuments. ’ 

A sketch of these curious travels is given in ‘one of the notes, 
at the end of the report, but would lead us into too long a di- 
gression. 

Delambre then concludes his report with a new address to 
the Emperor. The Institute had it in command, it seems, not 


only 
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only to report on the actual state of the sciences, but to suggest 

the measures that would promote their further advancement. In 
this part of bis task, Delambre has acquitted himself well, and 
with cousiderable address. 

Votre Majesté daigne interroger l'Institut sur les moyens d’as- 
surer les progrés ultérieurs ; les progrés des mathematiques ne sont 
nullement douteux, instruction premiere trouve des sources abon- 
danies dans tous les lyeées ; ecole polyteclinique est une pépiniere 





de sujets distingucs pour tous les genres de service public.—La loi 
bieafaisante qui a régeneré Vinstruction, promettait une ecole speciale 
aua math tiqnes 3 cette ecole existait. La Geometrie et PAlgé- 
bre, UAstronomie et la Physique sont professées au College Impe- 
rial de France. Un cours d’analyse transcendante y completterait 


Venssiguement des sciencesexactes. Une operation importante avait 
été conmmencce pour donner ala France une perpendiculaire digne 
de sa meri ens 1¢.————Mnis nous ne formons point de veeu ; nous at- 
tendons avee une contiance respectueuse, ce qu’il plaira a votre Ma- 
jesté d’ordonner en faveur d'une science dont elle eut elle-méme re- 
culé les jimites, si des plus hautes destinées ne l’eussent appelée a les 
protéger toutes egalement, pour les faire concourir a la splendeur et 
aux merveilles de son régne. ’ 

A sehoo! for instrucuon in the higher mathematics, and a per- 
pendicuiar to the meridian of Paris, to be extended across the 
kingdom wih the same caelee as the meridian itself has been, 
are the very moderate and disinterested requests of the secretary 

the Iastitute, and the things which he conceives to be most 
cca for promoting the interest of mathematical science. The 
respectfui manner in which this suggestion is made, and the com- 
pliment with which it is accompamied, to some will perhaps ap- 
pear to savour more of the courtier than the man of science. We 
are not, however, of this opinion. Respect is what talent and 
power of a certain eminence must always command ; and that a 
man of the ability of Napoleon, who had early shown a fondness 
for science, might have enlarged the bounds of it by discoveries 
f his own, if his situation had permitted, is a natural and fair 
conclusion. 

‘Lhe report that follows next, is that of Cuvier, on the subject 
of what we call — physics—Les Sciences Physiques. It be- 
gins with the theory of crystallisation as given by Haiiy, which 
has originated and oe a brought to its conclusion, as Cuvier re- 
marks, during the pertod to which these reports are confined. It 
is indeed true, that the theory, in the view Haiiy takes of it, is 
completed ; but that the real the “ory of crystals i is understood till we 
kuow the law of the forc +» whether pol: wate or simple attraction, 
by which the regular structure of these bodies is brought about, 
we can by no means admit. The cause that arranges Phe mole- 
culcsy—that determines the rate of the decrease of the different 
plates 
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plates of which the crystal is compased,—this is still confessedly 
unknown ; it is perhaps without our reach; and if so, we must 
consider this branch of knowledge as destined to remain for ever 
imperfect. At the same time, we believe it true, that the prin- 
eiple of Haiiy does not admit of being carried much beyond what 
it has been. We admit, too, that in the state to which it is now 
brought, it furnishes an excellent principle for the arrangement of 
mineral substances. 

¢ Within the period we now treat of, the theory of chemical affi- 
nities has undergone an entire revolution in the hands of Berthollet, 
who denies the existence of elective attractions and absolute decom- 
position. He has undertaken to prove, that in all the compositions 
and decompositions made by what is called elective attraction, there 
takes place a division of the substance combined between two other 
substances that act upon it with opposite forces; and that the pro- 
portion in which this division is made, is determined, not only by the 
absolute energy with which these substances act, but also by their 
quantity. ’ 

It cannot be denied, that, in this way, chemical forces are re- 
presented as being more of the nature of those mechanical forces 
with which we are best acquainted, than in any other. Their 
nature, therefore, becomes less paradoxical. At the same time, 
chemists dé not seem perfectly agreed as to the solidity of this 
new theory, and its conformity to the phenomena of their own 
science. We certainly do not consider ourselves as qualified to 
decide this quesion. 

In treating of the recent discoveries concerning Heat, Cuvier 
begins with remarking, that they constitute a body of science, of 
which the philosophers and chemists of the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century had not the most distant conception. 

* The discoveries of Black in Scotland, and Wilke in Sweden, led 
the way to this revolution, by showing, net only that a body absorbs 
a great quantity of heat when it becomes fluid, and also when it 
passes into vapour, which it restores when it returns to its primitive 
condition, but also that unequal quantities of heat are required to in- 
srease the temperature of different bodies by the same number of de- 
grees. ‘These truths have led to a great number of others, the in- 
fluence of which on the sciences, on the arts, and even the Affairs of 
common life, is wholly incalculable. ’ 

To these discoveries, if we add those of another kind, in which 
the same chemists had their share, the production of fixt air m the 
burning of charcoal by My Cavendish, aud of water in the burning 
of inflammable air by the sane philosopher and by Monge, and alo 
the augmentation of the weight of metals by theircalcination, and the 
absorption of air at the same time, (which list had been ebserved by 
Mr Bayle), we have the constituent parts-of the new chemistry. 

VOke XV. NO. 29. i * ‘Lhe 
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‘ The happinefs of uniting all thefe {cattered rays of knowledge 
ito one pencil, is what conftitutes the glory of Lavoifier. Till 
he appeared, the particular phenomena of chemiftry might be 
compared to a kind of labyrinth, of which the deep and winding 
paths had been trode by feveral laborious travellers: but their 
points of union, their relation to one another and to the fyftem, 
could not be perceived but by the genius which was able to rife 
above the edifice, and, with an eagle’s eye, to catch the plan of 
the whole.” Perhaps fome will allege, that there is more {plen- 
dour than folidity in the opinion which referves it for the difcovery 
of faéts, and withholds all praife from that of their relations. Yet 
we believe that, on the whole, this is a fair ftatement of the merit of 
Lavoifier. As to what relates to Dr Black, we hope that we are not 
influenced by national partiality, when we fay that Cuvier, not intene 
tionally, (for we think both his report and Delambre’s remarkable 
for their fairnefs) has mentioned too flightly the difcoveries of our 
illuftrious countryman. His experiments on magnefia were the 
firft that proved the exiftence of an aeriform fluid becoming fixed 
in a folid body, and forming an integrant part of it, fo confiderable 
as two fifths of the whole. ‘This was the firit ftep to the creation 
of pneumatic chemiltry. 

The new nomenclature of chemiftry, and the introduction of 
a perfe€tly regular and philofophic language, are next mention- 
ed, as having materially contributed to the advancement of this 
fcience. * From all thefe caufes proceed the great things it 
has accomplifhed ; almoft all the fubftances in nature have 
been examined; all the imaginable combinations of them ex- 
haufted; the number of the metals carried to 28, and of the 
earths to 9. New acids have been difcovered, or have been form- 
ed, &c. ‘The names of Berthollet, Fourcroy, Vauquelin, Chap- 
tal, Guyton, Deyeux, Thenard, among the French; of Klap- 
roth, Kirwan, Davy, Tennant and Wollafton among foreigners, 
have been rendered immortal. ’ 

Speaking of the Galvanic electricity, he observes, that it opens 
a view into new regions, of which no one can venture to calcu- 
Jate the extent. ‘ The most powerful, perhaps, of all the agents 
which nature employs in her operations on the surface of the 
earth, has remained unknown till the present time. We have 
but just become acquainted with it. The simple juxta-position, 
not only of two metals, but of two different bodies, whatever 
they be, aleers the equilibrium of the electric virtue; and this 
alteration can produce the most violent motions in the animal 
economy. It separates the substances that are the most closely 
united. At this moment it seems about to reveal to us the compo- 
aition of those alkalis, which the most profound «chemistry had 
hitherto 
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hitherto regarded as simple bodies, The names of Galvani and Vol- 
ta, who discovered this mysterious power; of Ritter, Nicholson, 
and above all of Davy, who have recognised and f{ found out its 
chemical action, will occupy a latge space in the repott we are 
to make of this new and interesting portion of phy ‘sical science.” 

Such is the rapidity, we must observe, with which this part of 
science is advancing, that Mr Davy has actually accomplis! hed the 
decomposition of soda and potass, since the time when this re- 
port was drawn up; and has found fhose alkalis to be no other 
than oxyds of metallic bodies, hitherto unknown. He has, in- 
deed, found electricity to exercise an absolute command over the 
most powerful, and, as we supposed, the most simple and inde- 
pendent of chemical agents. ‘These discoveries have a 
him, the prize offered by the National Institute, 

, Among the chemical discoveries of the present time, we have 
been somewhat surprised to find no mention made of that of Sir 
James Hall, concerning the power of compression to modify the 
effects of heat. By subjecting limestone to great compression, 
while heated, the carbonic acid was prevented from escaping ; 
quicklime was not formed, and the mass was reduced into fusion 
This is to be considered as a valuable discovery in chemistry, in 
dependently of all the applications of it that may be made to an 
other science. ‘The: imperfect communication that takes place 
between the scientific world of France and England, is probably 
the cause of this omission. : 

* Mineralogy now approaches in rigour to the exact sciences ; 
thanks to the chrystallographic researches of M. Hauy, to the che- 
mical analyses of Klaproth and Vauquelin, and to the description of: 
the external characters and the position of minerais by Werner and 
his school.—-—The description of the relative position of minerals, 
has now become the object ot. a real seience, and replaces those illa 
sory conjectures which have been called by the name of Geology.’ 

We must observe with respect to this passage, -that we entirely 
agree with what is said on the obligation mineralogy hes to Hail) 
and Werner, aud the two chemists mentioned above; to whic! 

chemists several others from ‘this country might -easu y be add- 
ed. The Cirystallography of Haiiy furnishes us, with a prin- 
ciple of arrangement that is perfect so far as it extemxtsy and one 
that defines accurately, those species into which minerals are di- 
vided. ‘This cannot be said of any other system of classidication ; 
not even of Weriier’s. 

As to what concerns Geology, if that science is suppoced to 
treat of the origin of things, or to go back to a period whem the 
composition of the bodies which we call minerals was different, 
jrom what it is at present, we perfectly agree in thinking chat 
the whote is a most unplilosophical Ulusion,’ because maxims, 
B 2 founded 
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founded on our experience of the present order of things cannot 
apply to what took place before that order was established. But, ‘ 
if by Geology is meant an attempt to trace the laws of those t 
changes to which minerals are subject, the changes which they 
have undergone and are still about to undergo, we see no neces= 
sity for its conc irene being illusory and chimerical. Th: ug! hwe 
observe minerals ovly for an instant, or a portion of time that is 
quite evanescent, compare d wit! 1 the gre at cycies 3 IDw hich the 
series of their Cane | must Trev vive, yet we may discever such 
characters as ascertain important facts in the history of those 
changes. The preliminary investigation is no doubt that which 
Cuvier points vut,—the relative situacion of the different kinds of 
minera!s, and in general the accurate description of their present 
condition, But this philosopher does ngt seem to be aware, that 
there is in the very research concerning the present state of ininerals 
as much danger from theory, and from hasty generalisa.ion, as in 
the conclusions that geologists have drawn concerning the past or 
future fortunes of i world. The language in which Werner 
and his school describe the facts concerning the mineral kingdom 
is full of theory, and of theory as unsupported and as remote 
from experience, as any thing to be met with in the Cartesian 
vortices. The knowledge of the great facts therefore coneerning 
the relative position of mineral bodies, though it has made con- 
siderable progress, yet, in our opinion, as far as the observations 
of the Wernerian school are concern ed, is not-in that high road 
to perfecti on which this learned and eloquent reporter ap pears to 
imagine. The force that is every day applied to make the new 
observations agree with the old, and to assimilate the structure of 
the whole world to that of Saxony and Bohemia, is much more 
likely to produce retrogradation than advancemer. 

Our author then passes rapidly over the improvements in phy- 
siology, comparative anatomy, and natural history, and touches 
on the practical sciences of medicine and agriculture ; under the 
former of which, he particularly mentions vaccination, and the 
destruction of contagion by fumigation. He goes on to the im- 
provements in the mechanical arts, par rticularly that of the stereo- 
type printing, valuable from the cheapness with which it may 
be executed ; and th oe youn ising to carry the works of genius 
into the cottage of the peasant. We shall only take notice of the 
conclusion of his report. 

* Your Imperial Majesty has commanded this class to propose the 
means that seem to it Laie calculated for maintaining among those 
who cultivate the sciences, that emulation by which they are at pre- 
sent animated ; for directing their efforts to the most important ob- 
jects, and for securing to them successors of equal zcal and ability. 
* Without 
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* Without wishing to anticipate the measures which the wisdom 
of your Majesty is preparing for the public education, we will take 

the liberty, in our extended report, of submitting some ideas on the 
regulation of the first or popular instruction in the physical sciences, 
and for spreading more eifectually , among the people, the knowledge 
connected with husbandry and the useful arts. We have also pro- 
posed that your Majesty should ordain the drawing up of a new sys- 
tem of physical existences. Science demands this work; our coun. 
wry is that in which it can be most qnsiby executed ; and it would be 

desirable to see the name of Napoléon, which is already placed at 
the head of so many great Monuments, so many wise laws, and so 
many useful institutions, decorating the title-page of a fundamental 
work in science. Of all the establishments formed, and of all the 
labours undertaken by the command of Alexaader, Aristotle’s His- 
tory of Animals is the only one which now remains, an everlasting 
testimony of the love of that great prince for natural knowledge. 
A word from your Majesty can create a work which -shall as much 
surpass that of Aristetle in extent, as your actions surpass in splen- 
dour those ef the Macedonian conqueror.’ 

The answer of the Emperor is very short. 

* MM. the Presidents, Secretaries, and Deputies of the First 

Class of the Institute— 

* I was desirous to hear you on the progress of the human mind 
in these later times, in order that what you should have to say to 
me might be heard by all nations, and might shut the mouths of 
those detractors from the present age, who represent knowledge as 
retrograde, only because they wish for its extinction. 

‘ I was also willing to be informed of what remained for me to 

> to encourage your labours, that I might console myself for not 
bei ing able otherwise to contribute to their success. The welfare of 
Tay people, and the glory of my throne, are equally interested in the 
prosperity of the sciences. 

* My minister of the interior will make a report on your demands, 
You may constantly rely on the effects of my protection. ’ 

‘hough we admit that Delambre and Cuvier have done well; 
the firs ty in recommending a school for instruction in the higher 
I" irts of the mathematics, and an extension of those geodetical 
operations from whi ie sO tak benefit has already resulted ; and 
the second, in recommending some further care of the popular 
listruction in agriculture and the arts, as well as a new and tund- 
amental work on natural history, in its most extensive sense :— 
though we are not disposed to quarrel with the high compliment 
contained in the prediction, that this work would not farther sur- 
pass the natural history of Aristotle, than the achievements of 
Napoleon have exceede ‘d those of Alexander; yet we are well a- 
ware that there are other improvements still more important, and 
tiote imperiously called for, which the spirit of Philosophy 
Lb 3 would 
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would demand, if her real and unbiassed sentiments could be 
conveyed to the ears of Napoleon. ‘ Cease,’ she would say, 
© from the fatal and endless pursuit of military aggrandisement. 
Give peace to Europe, for ‘your victories enable you to do so; 
and let the moderation and liber rality of the terms insure its con- 
tinuance. ' Restore that intercourse and mutual confidence among 
the nations which are essential to their happiness, no less than to 
the advancement of knowledge ; and let their prosperity be con- 
sidered as one of the means of promoting the welfare of your own 
people. The sciences will then flourish spontaneously, and will 
require no protection bit that which secures their tranquillity and 
independence ; 5 and you yourself will have the felicity, more sin- 
gular than all that you have yet experienced, of adding to the ti- 
tles of Hero and Conqueror, that of the Father of your people. ’ 
The National Jnstitute of France is divided into four classes. 
The frst, is that of the mathematical and physical sciences; the 
second, that of the French language and literature ; the third, has 
for its obj ect history and antient literature ; the fourth, the fine 
arts. ‘The two reports that we have considered, and which make 
the principal part of the book before us, are from the first class. 
The three others are of inferior interest; and besides, the length 
to which our review has already exte ded precludes cur entermg 
on them particularly. In the report from the third class, on thé 
subject ‘of history and antient literature, speculative’ philosophy 
seems, in a certain degree, to be included; and we find, accord+ 
ingly, some notice taken of the revolutions which that philosophy 
has undergone in Germany and elsewhere. ‘The Ecole d’ Ecosse, 
as the author of the report (M. Lévesque) is pleased fo call it, 
is also made honourable mention of. As no sect of philosophers 
1S known in Scotland by a name which we owe to the politeness of 
sur neighbours, we should have been at some loss to distinguish 
what eye stein was understood by this phrase, if we had not before 
met with it in the Histozre Comporée des Systemes de Philosophie, by 
M. Degeraudo, where we find this tile applied to a succession of 
p shslasoph TS which begins with Dr Hutcheson of Glasgow ; com- 
prehends in it Reid, Fergusson &c.; and at present terminates 
in Professor Dugald Stewart, to wh ose writings, as Degerando 
reniarks, Reid’s philosophy owes its fullest development, and the 
greatest share of its celebrity with foreign nations. Sometimes, 
vhen the:same autho epesks more loo clys he appears to in ov 
sa the Scottish school, alinost all the philosophe rs that have flow: 
hed in that country since the time of Hutche son, whether they 
ave supported or combated the philosophy of Locke. In this 
way he i includes Le me & ames, David Hume, Adam Smith, &c. 
ming a puccessic ion vent men, of which, in so st 
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period, and in so narrow a country, there are but few examples 
in the history of letters. 

On the whole, throughout thes» reports we find great liberality 
with regard to foreign nations ; and if more room 1s occupied by 
French improvements and discoveries than by any other, this may 
be in reality a just allotment ; or it may in part be an effect of 
that perspective which, in intellectual, as in visible objects, re- 
presents the nearest as the largest, so as sometimes to deceive the 
justest eye, and the most impartial judgment. 

In one instance we think that this fairness is a little departed 
from, when it is said, that no nation has cultivated historical 
composition so much as the French, nor produced so great a 
number of historians that deserve to be quoted. ‘ It was to a 
Frenchman,’ the report adds, ‘ that Italy owed the first history 
of Rome, written by a modern; and it was a Frenchman who 
first made the English acquainted with the history of their own 
country.’ 

Those, however, who have studied history in the best school, 
will not be very apt to admit, that the dull and unphilosophical 
narrative of Rapin could bring an Englishman acquainted, as he 
ought to be, with the history of his country. Whatever the 
French themselves suppose, it is not the opinion of strangers that 
they excel in historical composition. For our part, we hope that 
we are not altogether deceived by national partiality when we say, 
that we do not know three modern historians, of any country, that 
can be compared with three of which this island boasts, Hume, 
Robertson, and Gibbon. They are historians whom no age but 
such a one as the present could produce: it is in vain to look for 
any thing antient to be opposed to them. It is only among future 
; generations that rivals to them can be found. 

One temark has struck us fore ibly, in looking over the second 
and third reports, that no mention is made of the works on poli- 
tical economy, commerce, statistics and the like, that in different 
parts of Europe have, within these few years, increased the mass 
of knowledge on all these subjects. Works on legislation are 
mentioned ; but no enumeration is subjoined. We do not ob- 
serve that Malthus’s Essay on Population is any where taken no- 
tice of. All this looks as if there were a class of subjects, and 
one too of the highest importance to society, that is at present 
interdicted in France. ‘This is weak policy, and unworthy of a 
great monarch. The subjects prohibited will be only so much 
the more forcibly imprinted on the minds of the people. ‘They 
will be like the statues which the jealousy of a Roman emperor 
excluded from a procession in which they had a right to appear— 
* Prafulgebant Cassius atque Brutus,—eo ipso quod efligies eorum 
i non wisebantur.’ 
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But whatever be the case with this branch of knowledge, it is 
but fair to state, that the physical and mathematical sciences, and 
mnay parts of literature, have been cultivated in France and in 
the rest of Europe, to great effect, during the last nineteen years, 
notwithstanding the agitation and ¢i tress which have every where 
prevailed. We are certainly not of the number to whom the Em- 
peror eludes, who pretend that science is retrograde, because they 
wish it to be extin; guished. We rejoice to thi: ik oy tit cannot be 


extinguished ; and ‘that this is a revolution which no individual is 
sufficiently powerful to effect. Indeed, we have r to chink, 
that those branches of knowledge tht sre least iavoured by the 
Emperor, and to which his protection is ic: carended, are at chis 


moment studied in France with great assiduity. 





Art. II. The Columbiad: a Poem. Dy Joel Barlow. pp. #44. 
4to. Philadelphia, 1807. Reprinted for Phillips, London. 
8vo. pp. 420. 1509. 


AS epic poetry has often been the earliest, as well as the most 

precious production of national genius, we ou, cht not, per- 
haps, to be surprised at this goodly firstling of the ‘infant Muse 
of America. ‘The truth however is, that though the American 
government be new, the people is in all respects as old as the peo- 
ple of England ; and their want of literature is to be ascribed, 
not to the immaturity of their progress in civilization, but to the 
nature of the occupations in which they are generally engaged. 
‘These federal republicans, in short, bear no sort of resemblarce 
to the Greeks of the days of Homer, or the Italians of the age of 
Dante; but are very much suc h people, we suppose, as the mo- 
cern traders of Manchester » Liverpool, or Glasgow. ‘They have 
ail a little Latin whipped i into them in their youth; and read 
Shakespeare, Pope and Mitton, as well as bad English novels, ia 
their days of courtship and Icisure. They are just as likely to 
write epic poems, therefore, as the inhabitants of our trading 
towns at home; and are entitled to no more admiration when 
they succeed, and to no more indulgence when they fail, than 
would be due, on a similar occasion, to any of those industrious 
persons. 

Be this, however, 2s it may, Mr Barlow, we are afraid, will 
not be the Homer ef his country; and will never take his place 
among the enduring poets either of the old or of the new world. 
‘the faults which cbviously cut Lim off from this high destiny, 
may 
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may be imputed partly to his country, and partly to his subject — 
but chiefly to himself. The want of a literary society, to ani- 
mate, coutroul and refine, and the intractableness of a subject 
which extends from the creation to the millennium, and com- 
bines the rude mythologies of savages with the treaties and battles 
of men who are still alive, certainly aggravated the task which 
he had undertaken with no common difficulties. But the great 
misfortune undoubtedly is, that Mr Barlow is in no respect quali- 
fied to overcome these difficulties. From the prose which he has 
‘aanalieded into this volume, and even from much of what is gi- 
ven as poetry, it is easy to see that he is a man of a plain, 
strong, and resolute understanding,—a_ very good republican, and 
a'considerable despiser of all sorts of prejudices and illusions ; 
but without any play or vivacity of fancy,—any gift of simplicity or 
pathos,—any loftiness of genius, or delicacy of taste. ‘Though not 
dehcient in Itt prature, therefore, nor unread in poetry, he has evie 
deritly none of the higher elements of a poet in his composition ; 
and has acc edingly made a most injudicious choice and anfortunate 
application of the models which lay before him. Like other per- 
sons of a cold and coarse imagination, he is caught only by what 
is glaring and exaggerated ; and seems to have no perception of 
the finer and less obtrusive graces which constitute all the lasting 
and deep-felt charms of poetry. In his cumbrous and inflated 
style, he is constantly mistaking hype ‘rbole for grandeur, and 
supplying the place of simplicity with huge patches ‘of mere tame- 
ness and vulgarity. ‘Fhis curious intermixture, indeed, of ex- 
treme homeliness and flatness, with a sort of turbulent and bom- 
bastic elevation, is the great characteristic of the work before us. 
Instead of aspiring to emulate the sublime composure of Milton, 
or the natural eloquence and flowing nervousness of Dryden, Mr 
Barlow has bethought him of transferring to epic poetry ‘the light, 
sparkling, and tawdry diction of Darwin, and of narrating great 
eveiits, and de ‘livering lofty precepts in an unhappy imitation of 
that picturesque, puerile, and pedantic style, which alternately 
charms and disgusts us in the pages of our poetical physiologist. 
Infinitely more verbose and less spirited than Darwin however, 
he reminds us of him only by his characteristic defects ; and, af- 
ter all, is most tolerable in those passages in which he reminds us 
most of him. 

Such is the general character of this transatlantic Epic as to style 
and tasté in composition. As for the more substantial requisites 
of such a work, it is unfortunately still more deficient. Though 
crowded with names, and confused with incidents, it cannot pro- 
perly be said to have either characters or action. In sketching 
the history of America from the days of Manco Capac down to 


the 
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the present day, and a few thousand years lower, the author, of 
course, Cannot spare time to make us acquainted with any one in- 
djvidual. ‘The most important personges, therefore, appear but 
once upon the scene, and then pass away and are forgotten. Mr 
Barlow’s exhibition accordingly partakes more of the nature of a 
precession, than of a drama. River gods, sachems, majors of 
militia, all enter at one side of his stage, and go off at the other, 
never to return. Rocha and Oella take yp as much rgom as 
Greene and Washington ; and the rivers Potowmak and Delaware, 
those fluent and venerable personages, both act and talk a great 
deal more than Jefferson or Franklin. 

It is plain, that in a poem constructed upon such a plan, there 
can be no deyelopment of character,—no unity, or even con- 
nexion of action,—and consequently no interest, and scarcely any 
coherence or contrivance in the story. Of a work of this mag- 
nitude and curiosity, however, jt is proper that our readers should 
be enabled in some measure to judge for themselves; and there- 
fore, we shall proceed to lay before them a short abstract of the 
plan, and to subjoin such extracts as are calculated to convey a 
just notion of its execution. 

Columbus, it is well known, was repaid for his great discovery 
with signal ingratitude; and was at one time loaded with chains, 
ard imprisoned on the ingtigation’ of an enyious rival. The 
poem opens with a view of his dungeon, and a long querulous go- 
liloquy addressed to its walls. All ona sudden the gloom is il- 
luminated by the advent of a celestial personage ; and the Guar- 
dian Angel of America is introduced by the n ame of Hesper, who 
consoles and sooths the heroic prisoner, by leading him up to a 
shadowy mot unt, from which he entertains him with a full pros- 
eo cf the vast continent he had discovered, and sets before him 
ton which lasts till the end of the poem, all the events 
ppened and were to happen, in that region, or in 

cted with it. 
Lius, the whole hist ory, past, present and future, of Ame- 
ely of the whole world, is Rae od in the clum- 
2 form of a miraculous vision; and thus truth is 
ted with falsehood and fancy, but is pre sented to 
the mind under the mask of the grossest and most palpable fic- 
: Mr Larlow, of course, judges differently of his plan; and 
intains, not only that "y gives great interest t and dignity to the 











‘ory, but that it has enabled hum © to observe the unities of 

me lace, end ea n, more rigidly than an Ly other peet,— -the 

whole ection c neisting in what takes place aren Co a 
nd Hesner, which must be supposed to occupy but a few hours.’ 
er was so cheap and ingenious a method of satisfying 
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thé unities as this. Here is a poem of some seven or eight thou- 
sand verses, containing a sketch of universal history, from the 
deluge to the final conflagration, with particular notices of all the 
battles, factions, worthies, and improvements in America, for the 
last half century; and when we complain of the enormous ex- 
tent and confusion of this metrical chronicle, we are referred to 
some fifty forgotten lines at the outset, from which, it appears, 
that Columbus came to the knowledge of all these fine things by 
seeing them rehearsed before him one dark night on the top of a 
mountain in Spain. If this apology is to be received, Mr Scote 
might hold out his beautiful outlaw, the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, as a perfect pattern of the unities,—since the whole story is 
told in one afternoon in the dressing-room of the Dutchess of 
Buccleugh. ‘The antient poets, in like manner, had nothing more 
to do than to prefix a.notice, that the whole piece was dictated 
to them by a muse in any given grotto or bower. Nay, even a 
degenerate modern, it would seem, might, upon the same prin- 
ciple, securely evade this ‘most rigorous law of the unities, by 
merely notifying i in verse, that his rambling Epic was all compos- 
ed by him in the course of one term, and within the precincts of 
one garret. Is it possible that self-partiality should have so far 
blinded a man of Mr Barlow’s acutencss, as to make it necessary 
to remind him, that the unity which the reader requires in a long 
poem, must be in the subject, and not in the manner of intro- 
ducing it; and that the miscellaneous history of four thousand 
years does not become one story, by being represented im one 
vision, any more than by being bound up in one volume? Ik 
is time, however, to give a short sketch of this visionary le gen rd 
The first part of it belongs rather to geo graphy than to civil 
history 5 and contains a long descripticn of the Amezican hills, 
lakes, rivers, and vegetable productions. ‘Che next chapter goes 
on to the animal kingdom ; and is chiefly occupied with the phy- 
siology of its human natives, and a theory about its population. 
"lwo whole books are then devoted to the fabulous exploits of 
Manco Capac and Oella, the Osi ris and Isis of the Peruvian my- 
thology,—thei r institutions civ] and religic ug, and their conguest 


1 
and conversion of the more ferocious savages around them. Af- 
ter this, there is a very short sketch of the Spanish oppressions, 
followed out by a speculation upon the Pop'sh superstition, the 


Jesuits, and the Inquisition. ‘The voyages cf Sir Walter Raleigh, 











and the colonisation of Virginia, are then commemorated: and 
the next book contains the history of the Canadian war 1757, 
with the defeat of Braddock and the death of Wolfe; and then 

begins the story of the colonial war, which is given with consi- 
derable detail in the course of the two following books. ‘This 
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ends the historical, and introduces the prophetic part of Mr 
Barlow’s poem. ‘lhe eighth book is dedicated to a survey of the 
progress which America is destined to make in art, virtue and 
happiness ; and the ninth and tenth, which close the work, toa 
view of the general happiness of mankind, when all the nations 
of the earth shall have been taught, by the example of America, 
to renounce war and violence, to unite in one great federal repub- 
- aud to hold a grand annual congress of sages in Egypt, for 

he purpose of renouncing a ll prejudices, and consulting for the 
ad happiness. With this beatific vision Hesper closes his 
splendid exhibition ; and leaves Columbus quite comforted and 
satisfied in his dungeon. 

Before proceeding to lay before our readers any of the Pe ssages 


~ 
' 


which make up this comprehensive detail, it is proper, and indeed 
in some respects necessary, to apprise themy that this en rican 
bard frequently writes in a language utterly unknown to the prose 
ur veree of this country. We have often heard it re ported, that 
our transatlantic brethren were beginning to take it amiss that 
their language should still be called English ; and truly we must 
say, that Mr Barlow has gone far to ta ke away that ground of re- 
proach. The groundwork of his speech, pe rh: ps, may be Eng- 
Yish, as that of the Italian is Latin; but the variations amount al- 
ready to more than a change of dialect; and really make a glos- 
sary nece a for most untravelled renders. As this is the first 
specimen which has come to our hands of any considerable work 
composed in the American tongue, it may be gratifying to our 
philological readers, if we make a few remarks upon it. 

It is distinguished from the original English, in the first place, 
by a great multitude of words which are radically and entirely 
new, and as utterly foreign as if they had been adopted from the 
licbrew or Chinese 3 in the second place, by a variety of new 
compounds and combinations of words, or roots of words, which 

e still known in the parent tongue; and, thirdly, by the per- 
version of a still greater number of original English words from 
their proper use or significat ion, by employing nouns substantive 
i or verbs, for instance, and adjectives for substan ttives, &c. We 

hall set down a few examples of each. 

In the first class, we may reckon the words mulfifluvian—cos- 
guusyral—crass—role —gride —cvnglaciate—colon and coloniarch 
—trist and co ntvisted —thirl—gerb—ludibri 10us —Croupe—scvw— 
oiilediliideeaiie ume— brumal, Ke. &c. 

‘he second class is still more extensive, and, to our ears, still 
more discordant. Init we may comprehend such verbs as, to 
stiliee, to vagrate, to overshect, to empalm, to inhumanise, to 
transhboard, to reseck, to besterm, to amecd, &c. &c.3 such 
adjectives 
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adjectives as bivaulted, imbeaded, unkeeled, laxed, forestered, ho- 
micidious, millennial, portless, undungeoned, lustred, &c.—conflict- 
ing fulminents; and a variety of substantives formed upon the 
same plan of distortion 

The third er last class of American improvements, consists 
mainly i in the viole “nt tr ransfor mation of an incredible number of 
English nouns into verbs Thus we have, § to spade the soil’— 
‘ to sledge the corn’—~and to kvel the water.” We have alsot 


verbs, to breeze, to rainbow, to hill, to scope, to lot, to lamp, to 
road, and to reroad, to fang, to fray, to bluff, to tone, to forester, 


to gytve, to besom, and fifty more. Nor is it merely as verbs that 


our poor nouns are compelled to serve in this new Y vablican lice 
tionary 5 ; they are forced, upon a pinch, to do the duty of adjece 
tives al] 80 5 and, accordingly, we have science distinguished into 
moral science and physic science 3 5 and things discussed with a 
view to their physic § forms and their final ends. 

The innovations in prosody are not less bold and meritorious 
We have galaxy and platina with the middle ssyliable | long. 

s + New constellations, new galaxies rise.’ 
The pale platina and the ‘burning gold.’ 
Cilia allied, bombard, and expanse, are accented on the first 
syllable. 
* Each thro’ the adverse ports their contents pour,’ &c. 
And empyrean is made short in the penult ; as in that fine linc, 
Empalms the empyrean, or dissects a gaz.’ 
The rhimes are equally original ;—plain rhimes to man—bdlood to 
God, and share to war, in three successive couplets. 

Before closing these hasty and imperfect notices of the chtracter- 
istics of this new language, it seems proper to observe, that if Mr 
Barlow’s authority is to be relied on, it may also be known fromall 
other tongues by an utter disregard of all distinction between what 
we should call lofty and elegant, and low and vulgar expressions. 
‘These republican literati seem to make it a point of conscience to have 
no aristocratical distinctions—even in their vocabulary. ‘They 
think one word just as good as another, provide d its meaning be 

is clear; and will know no diff ence, but that of force and 1 per- 

spicuity. ‘Thus, we hear of rivers that tap the upland lakes ; 

and are told, that, in North America, there are © hills by hun- 
dreds,’ of such a height, that, if set beside them, 

« Taurus Geuld shrink, Hemodia strut no more. 

In the same taste, in an elaborate description of al celebrated 

feat of William Tell, our attention is porticularly directed to the 

stretching of his knuckles as he draws the cord, and to the skill 

with which ¢ he picked the pippin’ off his boy’s head. Niagara, 

we are afterward informed, 6 bluffs high his head,’ 

And Chili bluffs, and Plata flats the coast.. 

And, 
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And, in a pompous description of a storm, we see the crev 
« spring to quarters,’ * haul their wind,’ and get their shroud 
dfuul; and iearn, after all, that 

* Crew and cargo glut the watery grave. 
The great river Plata, too, appears with ex icuGhtiiney magnif 


cence 































And highland drains with lowland drench repays.’ 

Inland navigation is justly extolled for the saving which it occ: 
sions in the ca*vier’s toi il. Contagio nis said to be promoted k 

heaps of putrid meat;’ and steams are represented as arisin 
from her ‘ box.’ With an equal regard to dignity, the flame 
m a great conflagration are represented as ‘ sucking up the cinders. T 
Some of the republican forces are said to be © hard pusht;’ an th 
others are obliged to * climb hard’ up a hill, to get out of tt 
teach of the enemy. ‘Che tripod of the Delphic priestess, more 
over, is elegantly called her © stool,’ and the watchword of th. 
em sentinels is pleasantly termed € s/ ly.” 

From the view which we have now given of the diction of th 
Pe: Epic, it might perhaps be concluded, that the who! 
must be equally unintelligible and intolerable to an English reac 
ér; and that we could not be serious in saying, that Mr Barlos 
had stolen the style of Darwin, who versifies, in general, wit 
creat elegance, and setdom mixes any thing with his: English br 
terms of science or of art. The truth is, however, that th 
greater part of Mr Barlow may be understood by a careful reade: 
even in this country ; that his versification is generally both soft anc 
sonorous 3 and that, notwithstanding the occasional lowness and 
constant want of P urity < f bs diction, there are many passages of 

rich and vigorous description, aud some that might lay claim even 
to the praise of thagnifice: ce. ‘The fatal want of simplicity, pas- 
sion and ch aracter, unfortunate ly leaye no room to doubt of his An 





dest'ny as an Epic poet; but there is a power, now and then, both | app 
in his desc criptive and didactic passages, that, under stricter ma- | 
nagement, might turn fo sume account in another department of 
poetry. That he resembles Darwin, no one, we think, will doubs, | 
atter glancing at the following passages. 
* Indignant Frost, to hold his captive, plies 

His hosted fiends that vex the polar skies, 

Unlocks his magazines of nitric stores, 

Azotic charms and muriatic powers ; 

Hail, with its glassy globes, and brumé congeal’d, y 

Rime’s fleecy tiakes, and storm that heaps the field. deal 


The loosen’d ice-isles o’er the main advance, 
Toss on the surge, and tliro the concave dance ; 
Whirl'd high, conjoin’d, in cry sti il mountains driven, 
Alp ovei Alp, they build a midway heaven; 
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Whose million mirrors mock the solar ray, 
And give condensed the tenfold glare of day. 
As tow’rd the south the mass enormous glides, 
And brineless rivers furrow down its sides ; 
The thirsty sailor steals a glad supply, 
And sultry trade winds quaff the boreal sky. 
But oft insidious death, with mist o’erstrown, 
Rides the dark ocean on this icy throne ; 
When ships thro vernal seas with light airs steer 
Their midnight march, and deem no danger near. 
The steerman gaily helms his course along, 
And laughs and listens to the watchman’s song,’ &c. P- 26-8. 


The same tone pervades the following account of the origin of 
the Missisippi. 


* High in the north his parent fountains wed, 
And oozing urns adorn his infant head ; 
In vain proud Frost his nursing lakes would close, 
And choke his channel with perennial snows ; 
From all their slopes he curves his countlesss rills, 
Sweeps their long marshes, saps their settling hills; 
Then stretching, straightening south, he gaily gleams. 
Swells thro the climes, and swallows all their streams ; 
From zone to zone, o’er earth’s broad surface curl’d, 
He cleaves his course, he furrows half the world ; 
Now roaring wild thro bursting mountains driven, 
Now calm reflecting all the host of heaven ; 
Where Cynthia pausing, her own face admires, 
And suns and stars rep Seat their dancing fires. 
Wide o’er his meadowy lawns he spreads and feeds 
His realms of canes, his waving world of reeds ; 
Wheré mammoth grazed the renovating groves, 
Slaked his huge thirst, and chill’d his fruitless loves,’ &c. p.$}. 


And this sketch of ‘the feats of Prometheus, though more nearly 
approaching to a caricature of the original faulty model. 


* Prometheus came, aad from the floods of day y 

Suns his clear soul with heaven’s internal ray, 

Probes the dense earth, explores the soundiess main, 
Remoulds thetr mass thro’ all its threefold reign, 

O’er great, o’er small extends his physic laws, 
Empalms the empyrean or dissects a gaz, 

Weighs the vast orbs of heaven, bestrides the sky, 
Walks on the window's of ait jnsect’s eye,’ &c. p. 128. 


For the lovers of well-sounding catalogues, there is a grex 
deal of such melodious natural history as the following. 
* Where Mexic hills the breezy gulph defend, 


Spontaneous groves with richer burdens bend. 


Asana’s stalk its shaggy honours yields, 


Acassia’s flowers pertume a thousand ficlds,: 
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Their cluster’d dates the mast-like palms unfold, 
The spreading orange waves a load of gold, 
Connubial vines o’ertop the larch they climb, 
The long-liv’d olive mocks the moth of time, 
Pomona’s pride, that old Grenada claims, 

Here smiles and reddens in diviner flames ; 
Pimento, citron, scent the sky serene, 

White woolly clusters fringe the cotton’s green, 
The sturdy fig, the frail deciduous cane 

And foodful cocoa fan the sultry plain.’ p. 35. 

A modern battle, Mr Barlow observes in his preface; is ‘ fat 
more magnificent, more sonorous, and more discoloring to the 
face of nature, thin an antient one could have been ; and is con- 
sequently susceptible of more pomp and variety of description, ’ 

He adds also, that he found these descriptions particularly easy 

to write. It is but just, therefore, to present the reader with a 

specimen of one of them. ‘The following exhibits, we think, in 

very fair proportion, the characteristic faults and excellences of 
this writer. 
* As hovering clouds, when morning beams arise, 
Hang their red curtains round our eastern skies, 
Uniold a space to hail the promised sun, 
And catch their splendors from his rising throne ; 
Thus glow’d the opposing fronts, whose steely glare 
Glanced o’er the shuddc ring interval of war. 
From Albion’s left the cannonade began, 
And pour’d thick thunders on Hesperia’s van, 
Forced in her dexter gwards, that skirmisht wide 
To prove what powers the forest hills might hide; 
They break, fall back, with measured quickstep tread, 
Form close, and flank the solid squares they led. 
Now roll, with kindling haste, the long stark lines, 
From wing to v ig the sounding battle joins ; 
Batteries and field-parks and platoons of fire, 
In mingled sae their roaring blasts exspire. 
Each front approaching fast, with equal pace, 
Devours undaunted their dividing space ; 
Till, dark beneath ee smoke, the mecting ranks 
Slope their strong bayonets, with short firm shanks 
Protruded from ao tubes ; cach bristling van, 
Steel fronting steel, and man encountering man, 
In dreadful silence tread. As, wrapt from sight, 
The nightly ambush moves to secret fight ; 
So rush the raging files, and sightless clos 
In plunging thrust with fierce conflicung foes. 
‘hey reach, they strike, they stagger o’er the slain, 
Deal doubtful blows, or closing clench their man, 
Intwine their twisting limbs, the gun forgo, 
‘ Wrench off the bayonct and dirk the foe ; 
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Then stru$gling back, teseize the musket bare, 
Club the broad breech, and headlong whirl to wak 
Ranks rush on ranks with equal slaughter gored ; 
Warm dripping streams from every lifted sword 
Stain the thin carnaged corps, who still maintain, 
With mutual shocks, the vengeance of the plain. 
At last where Williams fought and Campbell fell, 
Unwonted strokes the British line repel. 
The rout begins,’ &c. p. 227, 228. 
There is a sea-fight given with stili greater detail; but more 
horribly crammed with bloodshed and bombast ; and exh. s:ting, 
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a. in a very striking Way, the greatness of this author's mistak: as 
“ng to the true fountains of force and grandeur in descripiicr. The 
7 first four lines are laudable. 
a * So, hazing thro the void, at first appear 
: y White clouds of canvass floating on the air, 
' Then frown the broad black decks, the sails are stay’d, 
ie The gaping portholes cast a frightful shade, 
) OS Flames, triple tier’d, and tides of smoke, arise, 


And fulminatiofis rock the seas and skies. 
From van to rear the roaring deluge runs, 
The storm disgorging from a chousand guns, 
Each like a vast volcano, spouting wide 
His hissing hell-dogs o’er the shuddering tide, 
Whirls high his chainshot, cleaves the mast, and strdw$ 
The shiver’d fragments on the staggering foes ; 
Whose gunwale sides with iron globes are gored, 
And a wild storm of splinters sweeps the board. 
Nor sun nor sea nor skyborn lightning gleams, 
But flaming Phlegethon’s asphaltic steams 
Streak the long gaping gulph ; where varying glow 
Carbonic curls above, blue flakes of fire below. 
‘The huddling troops, infuriate from despair, 
Tug at the toils of death, and perish there; 
Grenadoes, carcasses their fragments spread, 
And pikes and pistols strow the decks with dead. 
Now on the Gallic board the Britons rush, 
The intrepid Gauls the rash adventurers crush. 
There swells the carnage ; all the tar-beat floor 
Is clogg’d with spatter’d brains and glued with gore ; 
And down the ship’s black waist fresh brooks of blood 
Course o’er their clots, and tinge the sable flood.’ p. 245-238. 
The final surrender of Cornwallis is icscribed with cos derable 
pomp of numbers; and is. perhaps among the Most wncxcc ptiou= 
able passages in this division of the poe:o. 
* Cornwallis first, their late all-congueting lord, 
Bears to the victor chief his conquer’d sword, 
Presents the burnisht hilt, and yields with pain 
The gift of kings, here brandisht long ia Vaias 
VOL. KV. NO. 2. Cc Thea 
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Then bow their hundred banners, trailing far 
‘Their wearied wings from all the skirts of war. 
Battalion’d infantry and squadron’d horse 
Dash the silk tassel and the golden torse ; 
Flags from the forts and ensigns from the fleet 
Roll in the dust, and kiss Columbia’s feet. 
Here Albion’s crimson Cross the soil o’erspreads, 
Her Lion crouches and her Thistle fades; ¢ 
Indignant Erin rues her trampled Lyre, 
Brunswick’s pale Steed forgets his foamny fire, 
Proud Hessia’s Castle lies in dust o’erthrown, 
And venal Anspach quits her broken Crown. 

Long trains of wheel’d artilfery shade the shore, 
Quench their blue matches and forget to roar ; 
Along the encumber’d plain, thick planted rise 
High stacks of muskets glittering to the skies, 
Numerous and vast. As when the toiling swains 
Heap their whole harvest on the stubbly plains, 
Gerb after gerb the bearded shock expands, 
Shocks, ranged in rows, hill high the burden’d lands ; 
The joyous master numbers all the piles, 

And o’er his well-earn’d crop complacent smiles : 
Such growing heaps this iron harvest yield, 
So tread the victors this their final field.’ p. 248, 244. 

‘These upon the whole are very favourable specimens of Mr 
Barlow’s modern heroics. When he proceeds to immortalize the 
worthies of the revolution war, his inferiority to Homer becomes 
rather more conspicuous. Take the following sample of his mus- 
ter-roll. y 

‘ Wythe, Mason, Pendleton with Henry join’d, 
Rush, Rodney, Landon, friends of humankind, 
Persuasive Dickinson, the farmer’s boast, 

Recording Thomson, pride of all the host, 
Nash, Jay, the Livingstons, in council great, 
Rutlege and Laurens held the rolls of fate.’ p. 157. 

His picture of modern War, spitting out pikes, muskets, and 
mortars, is not less preposterous ; nor can we say much for such 
couplets as the following. 

‘ Blaze-trailing fuses vault the night’s dim round, 
And shells and langrage lacerate the ground.’ p. 223. 

The most absurd passage, however, of the whole poem, is that 
in which the river Delaware is represented as opposing Washing- 
ton’s passage, and calling in the aid of Frost to render his waves 
innavigable. ‘The gross stupidity of the fiction can only be sur- 
passed by the heavy turbulence of the execution. Mr Barlow 
must submit to have part of this precious passage extracted. 

‘ The god perceived his warning words were vain, 

And rose more furious to assert his reign, 
Lash’d 
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“Lash’d up a loftier surge, and heaved on high 
A ridge of billows that obstruct the sky ; 
And, as the accumulated mass, he rolls, 
Bares the sharp rocks and lifts the gaping shoals. 
Forward the fearless barges plunge and bound, 
Top the curl’d wave, or grind the flinty ground, 
Careen, whirl, right, and sidelong dasht and tost, 
Now seem to reach and now to lose the coast. 
Still unsubdued the sea-drench’d army toils, 
Each buoyantyskiff the flouncing godhead foils ; 
He raves and roars, and in delirious woe 
Calls to his aid his ancient hoary foe, 
Almighty Frost, &c. 
Roused at the call, the Monarch mounts the: storm } 
In muriat flakes he robes his nitrous form, 
Glares thro the compound, all its blast inhales, 
And seas turn crystal where he breathes his gales. 
Earth heaves and cracks beneath the alighting god ; 
He gains the pass, bestrides the roaring flood, 
Shoots from his nostrils one wide withering sheet 
Of treasured meteors on the struggling fleet ; 
‘The waves conglaciate instant, fix in air, 
Stand like a ridge of rocks, and shiver there. 
The barks, confounded in their he: adlong surge, 
Or wedged in crystal, cease their oars to urge ; 
Some with prone prow, as plunging down the deep, 
And some remounting o’er the Soeéey steep.’ p. 184-——186. 
Then comes the angel Hesper, who mauls the poor god of 
frost with the trunk of a tough fir tree, and knocks the ice to 
pieces in which the boats had been entangled. 
‘ Stroke after stroke with doubling force he plied, 
Foiled the hoar Fiend and pulverized the tide. 
The baffled tyrant quits the desperate cause ; & 
From Hesper’s heat the river swells and thaws, 
The fleet rolls. gently to the Jersey coast, 
And morning splendors greet the landing host.’ _p, 189. 
The philosophicyor prophetic part of the poem, in which the 
author, reviewing the past destiny of man, ventures to delineate his 
future progress, is far superior in our estimation to the narrative 
or historical part. His retrospects have far more breadth and dig- 
nity, and his anticipations far more spirit than his chronicle. We 
take the followmeg passage almost at random. 
* At last, a ‘soll more fixt and streams more sweet 
Inform the wretched migrant where to seat ; 
Euphr: ites’ flowery banks begin to smile, 
Fruits fringe the Ganges, gardens grace the Nile; 
Nile, ribb’d with dikes, a length of coast cre: ates, 
And giant Thebes begins her ‘hur ndred gates, 
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Mammoth of huntan works! her grandeur know#i 

‘These thousand lustres by its wrecks alone ; 

Wrecks that humiliate still all modern states, 

Press the poized earth with their enormous weights, 

Refuse to quit their place, dissolve their frame 

And trust, like lien, to the bards their fame. 

Memphis amass’d her piles, that still o’erclimb 

The clowds of heaven, and task the tooth of time ; 

Belus and Brama tame thei vagrant throngs, 

And Homer, with his: monumental songs, 

Builds far more durable his splendid throne, 

Than all the Pharaohs with their hills of stone. 
High roll’d the round of years that hung sublime 

These wondrous beacons in the night of time ; 

Studs of renown! that to thine eyes attest 

The waste of ages that beyond them rest ; 

Ages how fill’d with toils ! how gloom’d with woes ! 

Trod with all steps that man’s long march compose.’ p. 286. 
The origin and progress of Superstition is drawn with the same 
strong hand. 

* And where the mosque’s dim rches bead on high, 
Mecca’s dead prophet mounts the aimic sky ; 
Pilgrims, imbanded strong for mutual aid, 
Thro dangerous deserts that their faith has made, 
Train their long caravans, and famish’d come 
To kiss the shrine and trembling touch the tomb, 
By fire and sword the same fell faith extend, 
And how! their homilies to earth’s far end. 
Phenician altars reek with human gore, 
s hiss from caverns or im cages roar, 
We pours from mre a a flood, 
nd gardens grow the. 
, eure ual cleies ae the ~ behold 
eir fanes of marble and their shrines-ef gold ; 
The sea, the grove, the harvest and the wme 
Spring from their gods and claim a birth divine ; 
While heroes, kings and sages of their times, é 
Those gods-on earth, are gods imhappier climes.’ p.292, 293. 
The following reflections on the sad alternation of light and 
darkness, of civiljzation and barbarism, that has marked the past 
history of the species, are expressed with power and feeling. 
‘ Whar strides he took im. those gigantic times 
That sow’d with cities all his orient.climes f 
Did not his Babylon exulting say, 
I sit a queen, &c. 
Where shall we find them now? the very shore 
Where Ninus rear’d his empire is no more + 
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The dikes decay’d, a putrid marsh regains 
The sunken walls and tomb-encumber’d plains. 
The fox himself has fled his gilded den, 
Nor holds the heritage he wen from men ; 
Lapwing and reptile shun the curst abode, 
And the foul dragon, now no more a > 
Trails off his train; the sickly raven flies;’ &c. p. 295-6. 
After a transient glimpse of the glories of Greece, the author 
proceeds— 
* Yet from that splendid height o’erturn’d once more, 
He dasht in dust the living lamp he bore. 
Dazzled with her own glare, decoy’d and sold 
For homebred faction and barbaric gold, 
Greece treads on Greece, subduing and subdued, 
New crimes inventing, all the old renew’d ; 
Canton o’er carton climbs; till, crush’d and broke, 
All yield the exseptre and resume the yoke.’ sp. 296-7. 
These and other instances awake in the mind of Columbus 
“some sad forebodings, that the returning tide of violence and su- 
perstition may b am blot out the intelligence which seems so 
firmly established. 
* Tho two broad continents their beams combine 
Round his whole globe to stream the day divine, 
Perchance seme folly, yet uncured, may spread 
A storm proportion’d to the lights they shed, 
Veil both his continents, and leave again 
Between them stretch’d the impermeable main ; 
All science buried, sails and ‘cities lost, 
Their lands uncultered, as their seas uncrost. 
Till on thy coast, some thousand ages hence, 
‘New pilots rise, bold enterprize commence, oS 
Some new Columbus (happier let him be, ©: 
More wise and‘ great and virtaous far than me) 
Launch on the wave, and tow’rd the rising day 
Like a strong eaglet steer his ugtaught way, 
<Sird half the globe, and to his age unfold 
A strange new world, the world we call the old. 
¥rom Finland’s glade to Calpe’s storm-beat head 
He'll find some tribes of scattering wildmen spread ; 
But one vast wilderness will shade the soil, 
No wreck of art, no sign of antient toil 
Tell where a city stood; nor leave one trace 
Of all that honors now, and all that shames the race. ’ 
a p- 300-1. 
The angel allays these apprehensions, by reminding him of the 
mighty changes that have been wrought on the frame of human 
aaciety by the press, the magnet, and the spirit of commercial 
C 3 independence ; 
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independence ; and proceeds to lay before iim the enchanting 
scenes of human innocence and enjoyment which await those 
later times, when war shall have ceased, and self-interest and 
philanthropy been discovered to coincide. 
‘ The Hero look’d ; beneath his wondering eyes 
Gay streamers lengthen round the seas and skies ; 
The countless nations open all their stores, 
Load every wave and crowd the lively shores ; 
Bright sails in mingling mazes streak the air, 
And Commerce triumphs o’er the rage of war. 
From Baltic streams, trom Ejba’s opening side, 
From Rhine’s long course and Texel’s laboring tide, 
from Gaul, from Albion, tired of fruidess fight, 
From green Hibernia, clothed in recent light, 
Hispania’s strand that two broad oceans lave, 
From Senegal and Gambia’s golden wave, 
Tago the rich, and Douro’s viny shores, 
The sweet Canaries and the soft Azores, 
Commingling barks their mutual banners hail, 
And drink by turns the same distending gale. 
Where Asia’s isles and utmost shorelands bend, 
Like rising suns the sheeted masts ascend ; 
Coast after coast their flowing flags unrol, 
From Deimen’s rocks to Zembla’s ice propt pole, 
Where Behren’s pass collapsing worlds divides, 
Where California breaks. the billowy tides, 
Peruvian streams their golden margins boast,’ &c. p. 321-2 
‘ Again he look’d. Another train of years 
Had roll’d unseen, and brighten’d still their spheres ; 
Earth more resplendent in‘the floods of day 
Si Assumed new smiles, and flush’d around him lay. 
Green swell the mountains, calm the oceans roll, 
Fresh beams of beauty kindle round the pole ; 
‘Thro’ all the range where shores and seas extend, 
In tenfold pomp the works of peace ascend. 
Robed in the bloom of spring’s eternal year, 
And ripe with fruits the same glad fields appear ; 
O’er hills and vales perennial gardens run, 
Ci ities unwall’d stand sparkling to the sun; 
‘The streams all freighted from the bounteous plain 
Swell with the load and labor to the main, 
Whose stormless waves command a ste idier gale 
And prop the piniosis of a bolder sail.’ p. 337-8. 

The last scene of the vision is the grand congress of sages 
who are to assembie froin all corners of “the w orld, in the central 
lains of Egypt, to consult for the happiness of the federated u- 

se 3 and, finally, to abjure all the prejudices by which men 
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are now divided and debased. A statue is erected to the genius 
of human kind, and 
* Beneath the footstool all destructive things, 

The mask of priesthood and the mace of kings, 

Lie trampled in the dust ; for here at last 

Fraud, folly, error all their emblems cast. 

Each envoy here unloads his wearied hand 

Of some old idol from his native land ; 

One flings a pagod on the mingled heap, 

One lays a crescent, one a cross * to sleep ; 

Swords, sceptres, mitres, crowns and globes and stars, 

Codes of false fame and stimulants to wars, 

Sink in the settling mass: since guile began, 

These are the agents of the woes of man.’ p. 340. 

Our readers, we suspect, have now enough of this performance. 
As a great national poem, it has enormous—inexpiable—and, in 
some respects, intolerable faults. But the author’s talents are evi- 
dently respectable: and, severely as we have been obliged to 
speak of his taste and his diction in a great part of the volume, 
we have no hesitation in saying, that we consider him as a giant, 
in comparison with many of the puling and paltry rhymsters, 
who disgrace our English literature by their occasional success. 
As an Epic poet, we do think his case is desperate; but, as a 
philosophical and moral poet, we think he has talents of no ordi- 
nary value; afid, if he would pay some attention to purity of 
style, and simplicity of composition, -and cherish fh himself a 
certain fastidiousness of taste,—which is not yet to be found, we 
are afraid, even among the better educated of the Americans,—we 
have no. doubt that he might produce something which English 
poets would envy, and English critics applaud. In thesmean 
time, we think it quite certain, that his present work 
no success in this country. Its faults are far too many, 
glaring, to give its merits any chance of being distinguished; and 
indeed no long poem was ever redeemed by the beauty of parti- 
cular passages—especially if its faults were owing to affectation, 
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* We have put this word in italics, not to msinuate any char ge of 
¢mpiety against Mr Barlow, but to guard him against that imputa- 
tion. From the whole strain of his poem, in which he speaks with 
warm approbation of reformed Christianity,—specities the purity and 
evangelical charity of the priesthood as one of the prime blessings of 
his millennium,—and breaks out into a holy rapture-on the prospect 
of the coming of the Redeemer,—we are satisfied that he here speaks 
of the cross merely as the enablem of the low and persecuting er 

stition of thé crusaders, pa apists, and other sectaries, who make the 


cryeifix an object of idolatrous veneration. 
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and its beauties addressed rather to the judgment than to the heart 
or the irmagination. [f it will be any comfort to Mr Barlow, we 
will add, chat we doubt very much whether any long poem of the 
Epic character will ever again be very popular in Europe. All such 
works have necessarily so much of imitation about them, as nearly 
to extinguish all interest or curiosity in the reader, and at the same 
time to lead to dangerous comparisons. ‘The style and title of an 
Epic poem immediately puts ys in mind of Homer, Virgil, and 
Milton ;—and who can stand against such cormspetitors? We ee 
ven suspect, if we must tell the whole truth, that the works of 
those great masters themselves were better suited to the times 
that produced them, than to the present times. Men certainly 
bore long stories with more patience of old, than they do now. 
‘Witness the genealogies and monkish legends and romances which 
delighted our remoter ancestors, and through which even vanity 
is now scarcely sufficient to drag a few of their descendants. 
Epic poetry is the stage beyond these ; and though the inimitable 
merit of the composition, as well as traditionary fame, will insure 
the immortality of a few great models, we doubt very much whe- 
ther it would be in the power, eyen of equal talents, to add another 
mame to that illustrious catalogue. In the pregent state of socic- 
ty, we require, in ry, something more natural or more im- 
passioned, and, at all events, something less protracted and mono- 
tonous than the sober pomp and deliberate stateljness of the Epic. 

There is one thing, however, which may give the original edi- 
tion of Mr Barlow's poem some chance of selling amang us,—and 
that is, the extraordinary beauty pf the paper, printing’and em- 
bellishments. We do not know that we have ever seen a hand- 
somer book issue from the press of England ; and if this be reale 
y ly the production of Amefican artists, we must say, 
t Finfant republic has already attained to the yery summit 
of tion in the mechanical part of bookmaking. If her home 
sale can defray the expense of such a publication as the present, 
it is a sign that a taste for literature is spreading very widely a- 
mong her inhabitants ; and whenever this taste is created, we haye 
no doubt that her authors will improve and multiply to a degree 
that will make all our exertions necessary to keep the start we 
now have of them. 


Art. lil Essays on Professional Education. By R. L. Edge- 
worth, Efq F. R.S. &c. gto. pp. 446. London. 18¢9. 


5 | “HERE are two queltions to be afked refpefting every new pub- 
= Jication—Is it worth buying? Is it worth borrowing ? and 
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we would advife eur readers to weigh diligently the import- 
ance of thefe interrogations, before they take any decided ftep as 
to this work of. Mr Edgeworth; the more efpecially as the name 
earries with iteconfiderable authority, and feems, in the eftimation 
of the unwary, almoft to include the idea of purchafe. For our 
own part, we would rather decline giving a dire&t anfwer to thefe 
queftions ; and fhall content ourfelves for the prefent with making 
a few fuch flight obfervations as may enable the fagacious to con- 
jeCture what our dire& anfwer would be, were we compelled to 
¢ more explicit. 

One great and fignal praife we think to be the eminent due of 
Mr Edgeworth: In a canting age he does not cant ;—at a period 
when hypocrify and fanaticifm will almoft certainly enfure the 
fuccefs of any publication, he has conftantly difdained to have re- 
courfe to any fuch arts ;—without ever having been accuf€d of dif- 
loyalty or irreligion, he is not always harping upon Church and 
King, in order to catch at a little popularity, and fell his books; 
—he is manly, independent, liberal—and maintains enlightened 
Opinions with difcretion and honefty. There is alfo in this work 
ot Mr Edgeworth an agreeable diffufion of anecdote and example, 
fuch as a man acquires who reads with a view to talking or writ- 
ing. With thefe merits, we cannot fay that Mr Edgeworth is ei- 
ther very new, very profound, or very apt to be right in his opi- 
nions. He is active, enterprizing, and unprejudiced; but we 
have not been very much in{truCted by what he has written, or ale 
ways fatisfied that he has got to the bottom of his fubjeé. 

On one fubjeét, however, we cordially agree with this gentle- 
man and return him our thanks for the courage with which he 
has combated the.exceflive abufe of claffical learning in England. 
It is a fubjeG@ upon which we have long wifhed for an op nity 
of faying fomething ; and one which we confider to be @E the 
very biohett importance. “Se 

* The principal defect,’ says Mr Edgeworth, ‘ in the present sys- 
tem of our great schools is, that they devote too large a portion of 
time to Latin and Greek. It is true, that the attainment of classi- 
cal literature is highly desirable ; but it should not, or rather it need 
not, be the exclusive object of boys during eight or nine years. 

€ Much less time, judiciously managed, would give them an ac- 
quaintance with the classics sufficient for all useful purposes, and 
would make them as goed scholars, as gentlemen or professional 
men need to be. It is not requisite, that every man should make 
Latin or Greck verses; therefore, a knowledge of prosody beyond 
the structure of hexameter and pentameter verses, is as worthless an 
acquisition as any which folly or fashion has introduced amongst the 
higher classes of mankind. lt must indeed be acknowledged, that 
there are some rare exceptions; but evem party prejudice would al- 
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low, that the persons alluded to must have risen to eminence though 
they had never written sapphics or iambics: Though preceptors, 
parents, and the public in general, may be convinced of the absurdi- 
ty of making boys spend so much of life in learning what can be of 
no use to them; such are the difficulties of making any change in 
the ancient rules of great establishments, that masters themselves, 
however reasonable, dare not, and cannot make sudden alterations. 

‘ The only remedies that can be suggested might be, perhaps, to 
take those boys, who are not intended for professions m which deep 
scholarship is necessary, away from school before they reach the 
highest classes, where prosody and Greek and Latin verses are re- 
quired. 

‘ In the college of Dublin, where an admirable course of instruc- 
tion has been long established, where this course is superintendéd by 
men of acknowledged learning and abilities, and pursued by stu- 
dents of uncommon industry, such is the force of example, and such 
the fear of appearing inferior in trifles to English universities, that 
much pains have been lately taken to introduce the practice of writ- 
ing Greek and Latin verses, and much sclicitude has been shown a- 
bout the prosody of the learned languages, without any attention 

I 


being paid to the prosody of our own. 

* Boarding houses for the scholars at Eton and Westminster, which 
are at present mere lodging houses, might be kept by private tutors, 
who might, during the hours when the boys were not in their public 
classes, assist them in acquiring general literature, or such know- 
ledge as might be advantageous for their respective professions. 

* New schools, that are not restricted to any established routine, 
should give a fair trial to experiments in education, which afford a 
rational prospect of success. If nothing can be altered in the old 
schools, leave them as they are. Destroy nothing—imjure none—but 
let the public try whether they cannot have something better. If the 
expémment do not succeed, the aye will be convinced that they 
oughE to acquiesce in the established methods of instruction, and pa- 
rents will send their children to the ancient seminaries with increased 
confidence.’ p. 47—49. 

We are well aware that nothing very new can remain to be faid 
upon a topic fo often debated. ‘The complaints we have to make 
are at leait as old as the time of Lockeand Dr Samuel Clarke ; 
and the evil which is the fubject of thefe complaints has certainly 
rather increafed than diminifhed fince the period of thofe two 
great men. An hundred years, to be fur ° isa wery little time for 
the duration of a national error; and it is fo far from being rea- 
fonable to jock for its decay at fo {hort a wae that it can hardly 
be expected » within fuch limits, to have difplayed the full bloom 
of its imbecility. 

‘There are feveral fe: lings to which attention mult be paid, be- 
fore the queftion of claflical learning can be fairly and temperately 
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Weare apt, in the firft place, to remember the immenfe be- 
nefits which the ftudy of the claflics once conferred on man- 
kind; and to feel for thofe models on which the tafte of Eu- 
rope has been formed, fomething like fentiments of gratitude and 
obligation. ‘This is all well enough, fo long as it continues to be 
a mere feeling ; but, as foon a$ m interferes with action, it nou- 
rifhes dangerous prejudices about education. Nothing will do in 
the purfuit of knowledge, but the blackeft ingratitude ;—the mo- 
ment we have got up the ladder, we mutt kick it down ;—as foon 
as we have pafied over the bridge, we mutt let it rot;—when we 
have got upon the fhoulders of the antients, we mutt look over 
their heads. The man who forgets the friends of his childhood 
in real life, is bafe; but he who clings to the props of his child- 
hood in literature, muft be content té remain as ignorant as he was 

when achild. His bufinefs is to forget, difown al deny—to think 
himfelf above every thing which has been of ufe to him in time paft 
—and to cultivate that exclufively from which he expeéts future 
advantage: in thort, to do every thing for the advancement of his 
knowledge, which it would be infamous to do for the advancé> 
ment of his fortune. If mankind ftill derive advantage from claf- 
fical literature proportionate to the labour they beftow upon it, let 
their Jabour and their ftudy proceed; but the moment we ceafe to 
read Latin and Greek for the folid utility we derive from them, 
it would be a very romantic application of human talents to do fo 
from any feeling of gratitude, and recollection of pait fervice. 

To almoft every Englifhman up to the age of three or four-and- 
twenty, claflical learning has been the great object of exiftence ; 
and no man is very apt to fufpeét, or very much pleafed to hear, thar 
what he has done for fo long a time was not worth doing. His 
claflical literature, too, reminds every man of the fcenes of higchild- 
hood, and brings to his fancy feveral of the moft pleafing affagiations 
which we are capable of forming. A certain jort of vanity, alfo, 
very naturally grows among men occupied in a common purfuit. 
Claffical quotations are the watchwords of fcholars, by which they 
diftinguifh each other from the ignorant and illiterate ; and Greek 
and Latin are infenfibly become almoit the only teit of a cultivat- 
ed mind. 

Some men throug gh indolence, others through ignorance, and 
mott through neceflity, fubmit to the eftablithed education of the 
times; and feek for the eir chil iren that fps cies of diitinétion which 
happens, at the period in which they live, to be ttlamped with the 
approbation of mankind. his mere quetiion ot convenience, 
every parent _ determine for himfelf. A poor man, who has 
his fortune to gain, mult be a quibbling theologian, or a claflical 
pedant, as fathion djciates; and he mult vary his error with the 
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error of the times. But it would be much more fortunate for 
mankind, if the public opinion, which regulates the purfwits of 
individuals, were more wife and enlightened than it at prefent is. 

All thefe confiderations make it extremely difficult to procure a 
candid hearing on this queftion ; and to refer this branch of edu- 
cation to the only proper criterion of every branch of education— 
its utility in future life. 

There are two queftions which grow out of this fubje&; rift, 
How far is any fort of claffical education ufeful? 2d, How far 
is nee particular claflical education, adopted in this country, ufe- 
ful ? 

Latin and Greek are, in the firft place, ufeful, as they inure 
children to intelleQual difficulties, and make the life of a young 
ftudent what it ought to be, a life of confiderable labour. We do 
not, of courfe, mean td confine this praife exclufively to the ftudy of 
Latin and Greek; or to {uppofe that other difficulties migh:t not be 
found which it would be ufeful to overcome : but though Latin and 
Greek have ‘this merit in cpmmon with many arts and fciences, 
ftill they have it; and, if they do nothing elfe, they at leaft fe- 
cure a folid and vigorous application at a period of life which ma- 
terially influences all other periods. 

To go through the grammar of one language thoroughly, is of 
great ufe for the maftery of every other grammar ; becaufe there 
obtains, through all languages, a certain analogy to each other in 
their grammatical conftru€tion. Latin and Greek have now mix- 
ed themfelves etymologically with all the languages of moders 
Europe—and with none more than our own; fo that it is neceflary 
to read thefe two tongues for other objects than themfelves. 

The two antient languages are as mere inventions—as pieces of 
mechanifm incomparably more beautiful than any of the modern 
languages of Europe: their mode of fignifying time and cafe by 
terminations, inftead of auxiliary verbs and particles, would of ite 
felf ftamp their fuperiority. Add to this, the copioufnefs of the 
Greck language, with the fancy, majefty and harmony of its com- 
pounds ; and there are quite fufficient reafons why the claffics 
fhould be ftudied for the beauties of language. Compared to 
them, merely as vehicles of thought and paflion, all modern lan- 
guages are dull, ill contrived, and barbarous. 

That a great part of the Scriptures have come down to us in 
the Greek language, is of itfelf a reafon, if all others were want- 
ing, why education fhould be planned fo as to produce a fupply of 
Greek {cholars. 

The cultivation of ftyle is very juftly made a part of education. 
Every thing which is written is meant either to pleafe or to inr 
firuét. The fecond object it is difficult to effet, without attende 
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ing to the firft ; and the cultivation of ftyle is the acquifition of 
thofe rules and literary habits which fagacity anticipates, or expe- 
rience fhows to be the moft effeCtual means of pleafing. Thofe 
works are the beft which have longeft ftoad the teft of time, and 
pleafed the greateft number of exercifed minds. Whatever, there- 
fore, our conje€tures may be, we cannot be fo fure that the beft 
modern writers can afford us as good models as the antients ;—. 
we cannot be certain that they will live through the revolutions of 
the world, and continue to pleafe in ¢very climate—under every 
{fpecies of government—through every itage of civilization. ‘The 
moderns have been well taught by their mafters; but the time is 
hardly yet come when the neceflity for fuch inftru€tion no lonzer 
exifts. We may ftill borrow defcriptive power from Tacitus; dig» 
nified perfpicuity from Livy; fimplicity from Czfar; and from Ho- 
mer glome portion of that light and heat which, difperfed into 
ten thoufand channels, has filled the world with bright images and 
illuftrious thoughts. Let the cultivator of modern literature ad-. 
diét himfelf to the purett models of tafle which France, Italy and 
England could fupply, he might flill learn from Virgil to be ma- ° 
jeftic, and from ‘Tibullus to be tender: he might not yet look up- 
on the face of nature as Theocritus faw it; nor might he reach 
thofe fprings of pathos with which Euripides foftened the hearts 
of his audience. In fhort, it appears to us, that there are fo many 
excellent reafons why a certain number of {cholars fhould be kept 
up in this and in every civilized country, that we fhould confider 
every fyitem of education from which claflical education was ex- 
eluded, as radically erroneous, and completely abfurd. 

That vaft advantages, then, may be derived from claflical learning, 
there can be no doubt. The advantages which are derived from 
claffical learning by the Englith manner of teaching, iavolve another 
and a very different queftion ; and we will venture to fay, that there 
never was a more complete inftance in any —— of fuch extra- 
vagant and overaéted attachment to any branch of knowledge, as 
that which obtains in this country with regard to claffical know- 
ledge. A young Englifhman goes co {chool at fix or feven years 
old ; and he remains in a courfe of education till twenty-three or 
twenty-four years of age. In all that time, his fole and exclufive 
occupation is learning Latin and Greck:* he has f{earcely a no» 
tion that there is any other kind of excellence ; and the great fyf- 
tem of faéts with which he is the moit perfeGily acquainted, are 
the intrigues of the Heathen Gods : with whom Pan flept ?—with 

whom 





* Unless he goes to the University of Cambridge ; and then clas- 
sics occupy him entirely for about ten years; and divide him-with 
mathematics for four er five more. 
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whom Jupiter ?-whom Apollo ravifhed ? Thefe fa€ts the Eng- 
lith youth get by heart the moment they quit the nurfery; and are 
moft feduloufly and induftriouily intruded in them till the beft 
and moft active part of life is pafled away. Now, this long ca- 
reer of claflical learning, we may, if we pleafe, denominate a 
foundation ; but it is a found ation fo far above ground, that there 
is abfolutely no room to put any thing upon it. If you occupy a 
man with one thing till he is twenty-four years of age, you have 
exhautted all his leifure time: he is called into the world, and 
compelled to aét; or is furrounded with pleafures, and thinks and 
reads no more. If you have negleéted to put other things in him, 
they will never get in afterwards ;—if you have fed him only with 
words, he will remain a narrow and limited being to the end of 

his exiftence. 
The bias given to men’s minds is fo ftrong, that it is no un- 
common thing to meet with Englifhmen, whom, but for their 
grey hairs and wrinkles, we might eafily miftake for fchool- 
boys. Their talk is of Latin verfes ; and it 1s quite clear, if men’s 
ages are to be dated from the ftate of their mental progrefs, 
that fuch men are eighteen years of age, and not a day older. 
‘Their minds have been fo completely poflefled by exaggerated no- 
tions of claffical learning, that they have not been able, in the 
great {fchool of the world, to form any other notion of real great- 
nefs. Attend, too, to the public feelings—look to all the terms of 
epplaufe. A learned man !—~a fcholar!—a man of erudition ! Up- 
on whom are thefe epithets of approbation beftowed? Are they 
given to men acquainted with the fcience of government? tho- 
roughly mafters of the geographical and commercial relations of 
Europe ? to men who know the properties of bodies, and their 
action upon eachother? No: this is not learning ; it is chemiftry, 
or political economy—not learning. The diftinguifhing abftra& 
term, the epithet of Schokar, is referved for him who writes on 
the Golic reduplication, and is familiar with Sylburgius his method 
of arranging defeCtives in w and xs The picture which a young 
Englifhman, addi&ted to the purfuit of knowledge, draws—his 
beau ideal of human nature—his top and confummation of man’s 
powers—is a knowledge of the Greek language. His object is 
not to reafon, to imagine, or to invent; but to conjugate, decline 
and derive. ‘The fituations of imaginary glory which he draws for 
himfelf, are the deteClion of an anapalt in the wrong place, or 
the reftoration of a dative cafe which Cranzius had paffed over, 
and the never dying Erne(ti failed to obferve. If a young claflic 
of this kind were to meet the greateft chemift, or the greateft me- 
chanician, or the moit prof ou as pane cal economitt of his time, in 
company w ith the greatefl Greek fcholar, would the flighteft com- 
parifon between them ever come acrofs his mind ?—would he ever 
dream 
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dream that fuch men as Adam Smith and Lavoifier were-equal.in 
dignity of underftanding to, or of the fame utility as, Bentley and 
Heyné? We are inclined to think, that the feeling excited would 
be a good deal like that which was exprefled by Dr George about 
the praifes of the great King of Pruflia, who entertained confider- 
able doubts whether the King, with all his viCtories, knew how to 
conjugate a Grgek verb in «. 

Another misfortune of classical learning, as taught in England, 
is, that scholars have come, in process of time, and from the 
effects of association, to love the instrument better than the end ;— 
not the luxury which the difficulty encloses, but the difficulty ;— 
not the filbert, but the shell ;—not what may be read in Greek, 
but Greek itself. It is not so much the man who has mastered 
the wisdom of the antients, that is valued, as he who displays his 
knowledge of the vehicle in which that wisdom is conveyed. The 
glory is to show I ama scholar. The good sense and ingenuity I 
may gain by my acquaintance with antient authors, is matter of 
opinion ; but if I bestow an immensity of pains upon a point of 
accent or ‘quantity, this is something positive: I establish my pre- 
tensions to the name of Scholar, and gain the credit of learning, 
while I sacrifice all its utility. 

Another evil in the present system of classical education, is the 
extraordinary perfection which is aimed at in teaching those lan- 
guages ; a needless perfection; an accuracy which is sought for 
in nothing else. There are few boys who remain to the age of 
eighteen or nineteen at a public school, without making above 
ten thousand Latin verses ;—a greater number than is contained 
in the Aineid: and after he has made this quantity of verses in a 
dead language, unless the poet should happen to be a very weak 
man indeed, he never makes another as long as he lives. It may be 
urged, and it is urged, that this is of use in teaching the delica- 
cies of the language. No doubt it is of use for this purpose, if 
we put out of view the immense time and trouble sacrificed in 
gaining these little delicacies. It would be of use that we should 
go on till fifty years of age making Latin verses, if the price of a 
whole life were not tog much to pay for it. We effect our object ; 
but we do it at the price of something greater than our object. And 
whence comes it, that the expenditure of life and labour is totally 
put out of the calculation, when Latin and Greek are to be attained ? 
In every other occupation, the question is fairly stated between the 
attainment, and the time employed in the pursuit ;—but, in clas- 
sical learning, it seems to be sufficient if the least possible good 
is gained by the greatest possible exertion ; if the end is any thing, 
and the means every thing. It is of some importance to speak 
and write French ; and innumerable delicacies would be gained by 
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writing tem thousand French verses : but it makes no part of ouf 
education to write French poetry. It is of some importance that 
there should be good botanists; but no botanist can repeat, by 
heart, the names of all the plants in the known world ; nor is any 
astronomer acquainted with the appellation and magnitude of 
every star in the map of the heavens. The only department of 
human knowledge in which there can be no excess, no arithmetic, 
no balance of profit and loss, is classical learning. 

The prodigious honour in which Latin verses are held at public 
schools, is surely the most absurd of all absurd distinctions. You 
rest all reputation upon doing that which is a natural gift, and which 
no labour can attain. If a lad wou’t learn the words of a language, 
his degradation in the school is a very natural punishment for his 
disobedience, or his indolence ; but it would be as reasonable to 
expect, that all boys should be witty, or beautiful, as that they 
should be poets. In either case, it would be to make an acciden- 
tal, unattainable, and not a very important gift of nature, the 
ouly, or the principal, test of merit. ‘This is the reason why boys, 
who make a very considerable figure at school, so very often make 
no figure in the world ;— and why other lads, who are passed over 
without notice, turn out to be valuable important men, , The test 
established in the world, is widely different from that established 
in a place which is presumed to be a preparation for the world ; 
and the head of a public school, who is 4 perfect miracle to his 
contemporaries, finds himself shrink into absolute insignificance, 
because he has nothing else to command respect or regard, but a 
talent for fugitive poetry in a dead language. 

‘The present state of classical education cultivates the imagination 
a great deal too much, and other habits of mind a great deal too 
little ; and trains up many young men in a style of elegant imbe- 
eility, utterly unworthy of the talents with which nature has en- 
dowed them. It may be said, there are profound investigations, 
and subjects quite powerful enough for any understanding, to be 
met with in classical literature. Sothere are; but no man likes to 
add the difficulties of a language to the difficulties of a subject ; 
and to study metaphysics, morais, and politics in Greek, when 
the Greek alone is study enough without them. In all foreign 
languages, the most popular works are works of imagination. 
Even in the French language, which we know so well, for one 
serious work which has any currency in this country, we have 
twenty which are mere works of imagination. ‘This is still more 
true in classical literature ; because what their poets and orators 
have left us, is of infinitely greater value than the remains of 
their philosophy; for, as society advances, men think more ac- 
curately and deeply, and imagine more tamely ; works of reason~ 
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ing advance, and works of fancy decay. So that the matter of 
fact is, that a classical scholar of twenty-three or twenty-four 
years of age, is a man principally conversant with works of ima- 
gination. His feelings are quick, his fancy lively, and his taste 
good, ‘Talents for speculation and original inquiry he has none ; 
nor has he formed the invaluable habit of pushing things up to 
their first principles, or of collecting dry and unamusing facts as the 
materials of reasoning. AJl the solid and masculine parts of his 
understanding are left wholly without cultivation; he hates the 
pain of thinking, and suspects every man whose boldness and origi- 
nality call upon him to defertd his opinions and prove his assertions. 

A very curious argument is sometimes employed in justifica- 
tion of the learned minutiz to which all young men are doomed, 
whatever be their propensities in future life. What are you to 
do with a-young man up to the age of seventeen? Just as if 
there was such a want of difficulties to overcome, and of import- 
ant tastes to inspire, that, from the mere necessity of doing some- 
thing, and the .impossibility of doing any thing else, you were 
driven to the expedient of metre and poetry ;—as if a young man 
within that period might not acquire the modern languages, mo- 
dern history, experimental philosophy, geography, chronology, 
and a considerable share of mathematics ;—as if the memory 
of things was not more agreeable, and more profitable, than the 
memory of words. 

The great objection is, that we are not making the most of hu- 
man life, when we constitute such an extensive, and such minute 
classical erudition, an indispensable article in education. Up toa 
certain point we would educate every young man in Latin and 
Greek ; but to a point far short of that to which this species of 
education is now carried. Afterwards, we would grant to classi- 
cal erudition as high honours as to every other department of 
knowledge, but not higher. We would place it upon a footing 
with many other objects of study ; but allow to it no superiority. 
Good scholars would be as certainly produced by these means, as 
good chemists, astronomers, and mathematicians are now produ- 
ced, without any diregt provision whatsoever for their production. 
Why are we to trust to the diversity of human tastes, and the va- 
rieties of human ambition, in every thing else, and distrust it in 
classics alone? ‘The passion for languages is just as strong as 
any other literary passion. ‘There are very good Persian and A- 
rabic scholars in this country. Large heaps of trash have been 
dug up from Sanscrit ruins. We have seen, in our own times, 
a clergyman of the University of Oxford, complimenting their 
Majesties in Coptic and Syropheenician verses; and yet ve 
doubt whether there will be a sufficient avidity in literary men 
to get at the beauties of the finest writers which the world has 
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yet seen 5 au nd though the Bagvat Gheeta has (as can be proved) 
met with human beings to translate, and other human beings to 
read it, we think that, in order to secure an attention to Homer and 
Virgil, we must catch up every man—whether he is to be a clet- 
gyman or a duke,—begin with him at six years of age, and never 
quit him till he is twenty; making him conjugate and decline for 
life and death ; and so teaching him to estimate his progress in real 
wisdom, as he can scan the verses of the Greek tragedians. 

The English clergy, in whose hands education entirely rests, 
bring up the first young men of the country, as if they were all to 
keep grammar schools in little countty towns ; and a nobleman, 
upon whose knowledge and liberality the honour and welfare of 
his country may depend, is diligently worried, for half his life, 
with the small pedantry of longs and shorts. There is a timid 
and absurd apprehension, on the part of ecclesiastical tutors, of 
jetting out the minds of youth upon difficult and important sub- 
jects. They fancy that mental exertion must end in religious 
scepticism ; and, to preserve the principles of their pupils, they 
confine them to the safe and elegant imbecility of classical learn- 
ing. A genuine Oxford tutor would shudder to hear his young 
men disputing upon moral and political truth,- forming and pull- 
ing down theories, and indulging in all the boldness of youthful 
discussion. He would augur nothing from it, but impiety to 
God, and treason to kings. And yet, who vilifies both more than 
the holy poltroon, who carefully averts from them the searching 
eye of reason, and who knows no better method of teaching the 
highest duties, than by extirpating the finest qualities and habits 
of the mind? If our religion is a fable, the sooner it is explod- 
ed the better. If our government is bad, it should be amended. 
But we have no doubt of the truth of the one, or of the. excel- 
lence of the other; and are convinced that both will be placed 
on a firmer basis, in proportion as the minds of men are more 
trained to the investigation of truth. At present, we act with 
the minds of our young men, as the Dutch did with their exuberant 
spices. An infinite quantity of talent is annually destroyed in 
the Universities of England, by the miserable jealousy and little- 
ness of ecclesiastical imstructors. It is in vain to say we have 
produced great men under this system. We have produced great 
men under all systems, Every Englishman must pass halt his 
lite in learning Latin and Greek ; and classical learning is sup- 
posed to have produ ced the talents which it has not been able to 
extinguish. It is scarcely possible to prevent great men from 
rising up under any system of education, however bad. ‘Teach 
#.en dzmonology or astrolc ogy, and you will still have a certain 
portion of original genius, in spite of these cr any other branches 
ef ignorance and folly. 
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There is a delusive sort of splendour in a vast body of men 
pursuing one object, and thoroughly obtaining it; and yet, 
though it is very splendid, it is far from being useful. Classical 
literature is the great object * at Oxford. Many minds so em- 
ployed have produced many works, and much fame in that de- 
partment; but if all liberal arts and sciences useful to human life 
had been taught there,—if some had dedicated themselves to che- 
mistry, some to mat thematics, some to experimental philosophy, — 
ane if every attainment had been honoured in the mixt ratio of its 
difculty and utility,—the system of such an University would 
have been much more valuable, but the splendour of its name 
something less. 

When an University has been doing useless things for a long 
time, it appears at first degrading to them to be useful. A set of 
lectures upon political economy would be discouraged in Oxford, 
probably despised, probably not permitted. ‘To discuss the enclo- 
sure of commons, and to dwell upon imports and exports,—to come 
so near to common lite, would seem to be undignified and contempt- 
ible. In the same manner, the Parr, or the Bentley of his day, would 
be scandalized in an University to be put on a level with the dis- 
coverer of aneutral salt; and yet, what other measure is there of 
dignity in intellectua l labour, but usefulness? And what ought 
the term University to mean, but a place where every science is 
taught which is liberal, and at the same time useful to mankind ? 
Nothing * would so much tend to bring classical literature within 
proper bounds, as a steady and inv ariable appeal to utility in our 
appretiation of all human knowledge. The puffed up pedant 
would collapse into his proper size, and the maker of verses, and 
the rememberer of words, would soon assume that station which 
is the lot of those who go up unbidden to the upper places of 
the feast. 

We should be sorry, if what we have said. should appear too 
contemptuous towards classical learning, which we most sincere- 
ly hope will always be held in great honour in this country, though 
we certainly do not wish to it ‘that exclusive honour which it at 
presen t enjoys. A great classical scholar is an ornament, and an 
important acquisitic on to his country; but, in a place of educa- 
ti ion, we would give to all knowledge an equal chance for dis- 
nection 3 er woul i trust to the v arieties of human di isposition, 
that every science worth cultivation would be cultivated. Look- 
ing always to re oid utility as our guide, we should see, with equal 
pleasure, a studious and inqui itive mind arranging the productions 
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of nature, investigating the qualities of bodies, or mastering the dif- 
ficulties of the learned languages. We should not care whether he 
were chemist, naturalist, or scholar ; because we know it to be as 
necessary that matter should be studied, and subdued to the use 
of man, as that taste should be gratified, and imagination inflamed. 
In those who were destined for the church, we would un- 
doubtedly encourage classical learning, more than in any other 
body of men; but if we had to do with a young man going 
out into Public Life, we would exhort him to contemn, or at 
least not to affect, the reputation of a great scholar, but to 
educate himself for the offices of civil life. He should learn 
what the constitution of his country really was,—how it had 
gtown into its present state,—the perils that had threatened it,— 
the malignity that had attacked it,—the courage that had fought 
for it, and the wisdom that had made it great. We would bring 
strongly before his mind the characters of those Englishmen who 

have been the steady friends of the public happiness; and, b 
their examples, would breathe into him a pure public taste, which 
should keep him untainted in all the vicissitudes of political for- 
tune. We would teach him to burst through the well paid, and 
the pernicious cant of indiscriminate loyalty; and to know his 
Sovereign only as he discharged those duties, and displayed those 
qualities, for which the blood and the treasure of his people are 
confided to his hands. We should deem it of the utmost im- 
portance, that his attention was directed to the true principles of 
legislation,— what effect laws can produce upon opinions, and 
opinions upon laws,—what subjects are fit for leyisfative interfer- 
ence, and when men may be left to the management of their own 
imterests. ‘The mischief occasioned by bad laws, and the per- 
plexity which arises from numerous laws,—the causes of nation- 
al wealth,—the relations of foreign trade,—the encouragement of 
manufactures and agriculture,—the fictitious wealth occasioned 
by paper credit,—the laws of population—the management of 
poverty and mendicity,—the use and abuse of monopoly,—the 
theory of taxation,—the consequences of the public debt. These 
are some of the subjects, and some of the branches of civil edu- 
cation to which we would turn the minds of future Judges, future 
Senators, and future Noblemen. After the first period of life had 
been given up to the cultivation of the classics, and the reason- 
ing powers were now beginning to evolve themselves, these are 
some of the propensities in study which we would endeavour to 
inspire. Great knowledge, at such a period of life, we could 
not convey; but we might fix a decided taste for its acquisition, 
and a strong disposition to respect it in others. The formation of 
some great scholars we should certainly prevent, and hinder oy 
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from learning what, in a few years, they would necessarily for- 
get; but this loss would be well repaid,—if we could show the 
future rulers of the country that thought and labour which it re- 
quires to make a nation happy,—or if we could inspire them with 
that love of public virtue, which, after religion, we most so- 
lemnly believe to be the brightest ornament of the mind of man. 





Art. IV. A View of Spain; comprising a descriptive Itinerary 
of each Province, and a general Statistical Accoung of the 
Country. Translated from the French of Alexander de La- 
borde. 5 vel. 8vo. London, 1809. 


u1s work is not without value; though its faults and de- 
fects greatly overbalance its merits. It contains some use- 

ful, and much minute information, interspersed with reflections, 
that are often judicious and well founded ; but it is, on the whole, 
a dull, prolix, tasteless performance, without life or spirit, and 
full of the grossest errors and inconsistencies. The author, a 
Mr Alexander de Laborde, whom his translator has converted into 
‘ an elegant scholar and erudite antiquary, possessed of a highly 
cultivated taste, and extensive information on all literary and phi- 
losophical subjects,’ is editor of an expensive, showy publica 
tion, called Voyage Pittoresque de l’Espagne, which was under- 
taken, some years ago, by the banking-house of Laborde at Paris, 
as a commercial speculation, to be executed by artists paid and 
employed under its direction. As the superintendance of, a pub- 
lication of this sort, which was to derive its chief value, not 
from the authors that compiled, but from the artists that decorat- 
ed and embellished it, could add but little to Mr Laborde’s litera- 
ry reputation, he was induced, while preparing it for the press, 
to employ himself in coHecting materials for a work of a more 
respectable description, in which he proposed to treat, not only 
of the present state of Spain, but of the causes that, in past 
times, had ¢ influenced the progress of its industry, civilization 
and prosperity.’ Unfortunately, however, for this literary pro- 
ject, he was interrupted in the midst of it by the revolution of 
Bayonne, the nofimation of Joseph Bonaparte to the vacant 
throne of Spain, and the unexpected resistance of the Spanish 
nation to a change of dynasty, which they foresaw must re- 
duce their country to be a mere dependancy of France. The 
interest which these extraordinary events preoduced throughout 
Europe, and the sympathy so generally felt, even in France, 
fer a people that had the courage or temerity to engage in so 
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unequal a contest, excited the regret of Mr Laborde, that hi 

work was not further advanced to its conclusion. ‘£ Fortu- 
nate,” he exclaims, * would be the author, who was prep ared at 
this moment to trace the events which, through every period, have 
contributed their influence in the fate of this monarchy.’ But 
regret was useless. So far from en ready to publish ‘ a phi- 

losophical and political history’ of Spain, he had not even come 
pleted his statistical account of ‘ies country. * It would have 
taken me three years,’ he observes, ‘ to have executed this work 
tolerably, which it was necessary to finish in a few months. If 
I had delayed it, it would have been of no use.’ As a mrercan- 
tile speculation, we admit that it would have been of less value, 
had Mr Laborde’s publication been kept back till it was rendered 
fit to meet the public eye. Possibly the fate of Spain might have 
been decided before it could have appeared ; and cert: rinly, i in that 
cas*, it would have © experienced a less favourable reception in 
France,’ and might not have ¢ passed, in a short time, through 
several editions.’ But, whatever it might have lost in the rapi- 
dity of its sale, we will venture to assure Mr Laborde that it 
would have gained in the permanence of its reputation. It might 
not have been published till it had — to Spain * what the 
antient ordinances of war, the arréts of Parliament, and the li- 
berties of the Gallican church are now to France :’ But it would 
have been purged of anachronisms and historical blunders ; freed 
from inconsistencies and contradictions; its errors corrected ; its 
deficiencies supplied ; its superfluities retrenched 5 ; and its pla- 
giarisms more skilfully concealed, or, if that was impossible, 

more honestly acknowledg zed. 

Mr Laborde’s work consists of an introduction, which occu 
pies about one fourth of his first volume, and is by far the best 
written and most entertaining part of his book; of short direc- 
tions for travelling in Spain, which are chiefly taken from Fischer; 
of some interestin heerlen s on the climate and physical geo- 
grap! hy of that country, furnished by M. Humboldt; ‘of descri ip= 
tive itinerary of its provinces, whi ich fills more than two volumes 
and a half, and is incredibly tedious, flat and unintere sting, with- 
out accuracy or fidelity to recommend it; and, lastly, of disser- 
tations on the population, manufactures, commerce, government, 
laws, literature and manners of the country, which form the 
two concluding volumes. Each of these divisions requires that we 
should make such’ remarks upon it, as to enable our readers to 
appreciate the value of Mr Laborde’s performance. 

In his introdu@tory difcourfe, Mr Laborde follows the opinion 
of Capmany, that Spain has been at no period fo populous, in- 
duftrious, commercial and opulent, as at the clofe of the i8th 
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century.* £ It will no doubt,’ he fays, ‘ appear ftrange to af- 
fert, that Spain was never more flourifhing, better cultivated, or, 
perhaps, more populous, than at prefent.’+ He acknowledges, 
in a fubfequent part of his book, that the fame view of the fub- 
ieét had been taken by Capmany ; f and in a note annexed to his 
tae rt he mentions the gWestiones criticas of that author, 
as a work which had been extremely ufcful to him. § But, when 
it is confidered, that he has not only adopted the fyttem of Cap- 
many, but borrowed ail the faéts and proofs that he brings in 
fupport of it, from the works of that acute, learned and accurate 
hiltorian, we cannot but think, that fome more full and explicit 
acknowledgment was due to one from whom he had taken fo 
much, As the matter ftands in Mr Laborde’s book, he affumes 
the merit of an original inquirer, and claims the indulg: ence of his 
countrymen for * combating ideas generally received ;’ when he 
is, in faét, the mere copyift and tranflator of the Spanith hilto- 
rian, whom he only mentions incidentally, as one entertaining the 
fame opinion with himfelf 

But, whether difpofed to do juftice to the original merit of 
Capmany, or inclined to take the credit of his inquiries to him- 
felf, it was at leaft to be expected, that, having adopted the 
fyftem of that author, he would have fpared us the repetition 
of thofe anile tales and extravagant exaggerations, with which 
the ordinary books on Spain are ufually ftuffed. It was not, 
therefore, without furprife that we found him afhrming, in a 
fubfequent part of his book, that, in the 16th century, ‘Toledo 
had 200,000 inhabitants, || and that Seville contained 1%,o00 
filk looms, 130,000 filk weavers, and a population of 300,0co 
fouls. § We difcovered, to our aftonifhment, that though Mr 
Laborde had adopted Capmany’? s opinion in his Introduction, and 
in fome other parts of his book, he continued, in other parts, to 
aflure us, with the utmoft gravity, that the filk manufactures of 
Spain employed 1,100,000 perfons in the 16th century ; ** and to 
repeat fuch abfard fables, as that 300,000 Moors quitted Seville, 
when that city was furrendered to St Ferdinand ; +4 that in the 
kingdom of Granada, at the time of its conquett, there were 
three millions of inhabitants, 400,000 of whom lived within the 
walls of Granada; {} and that Cordova, under the Caliphs, con- 
tained a million, and “Tarragona, under the Romans, two mil- 
lions and a half of inhabitants. §§ That Mr Laborde, even before 
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he met with Capmany’s book, fhould ever have credited fuch idle 
fictions, gave us no favourable opinion of his judgment; but that, 
after embracing the fyftem of Capmany, he thould retain and 
publifh thefe fpecimens of his former labours, could arife only 
from that mercantile avidity, which had made him hurry on the 
publication of his book, in order to catch the market before it 
was clofed. 

The inconfiftencies and contradictions are infinite, into which 
this hafte to come out with his book has plunged him. He tells 
us, in one.place, that the population of Catalonia, Roufhillon 
and Cerdagne, did not exceed 365,000 fouls, in 1368; * and yet 
he would make us believe, in another part, that only eighty years 
before that period, the city of Tarragona alone contained 350,000 
inhabitants. + Navarre has at prefent little more than 220,090 in- 
habitants ; but Mr Laborde would perfuade us, that, in the mid- 
dle of the 14th century, its population amounted to 800,000 
fouls. He ftates the population of Spain at ten millions in 1688, 
and at eight millions in 1700; making a diminution of two mil- 
lions, or of one-fifth of the whole population of the kingdom, in 
twelve years ; during which the country fuffzred neither from pef- 
tilence nor from famine. t But his credulity with refpect to num- 
bers is without bounds. No aflertion ftartles him, if it is brought 
forward in the fhape of figures. He eftimates the Jews expelled 
by Ferdinand and Ifabella at $00,000; and reckons that two mil- 
lions of Morifcoes were compelled to leave their country by the im- 
politic edits of Philip III.§ On this laft fubjedt, howevet, he is 
more excufeable in his errors; for the greateit authors have been e- 
qually carelefs and credulous when they touched upon it. Numbers 
dwell in their hands in a manner almott incredible. Zurita, who 
lived in the time of Charles V., tells us, on the authority of a 
contemporary author, that the number of Jews expelled from 
Spain by Ferdinand and Ifabella was 170,0co0; though fome au- 
thors, he adds, have magnified their number to 400,000. || Ma- 
yiana takes the number of 170,000 from Zurita, but converts it 
into families ; making the exiles amount to 170,000 families, or 
$00,000 individuals ¥ ; and later authors, improving on Mariana, 
have changed his 800,000 individuals into 800,000 families ; aug- 
menting, by that means, the total number of exiles to near four 
millions of fouls. Exaggeration has not been Jefs bufy with the 
Morifcoes. From public regifters it appears, that the Morifcoes 
expelled from Valencia, Aragon, Andalucia, Granada, Murcia, 
and Extremadura, did not much exceed 360,000 individuals ; ** 


and 
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and allowing 50,000 for Catalonia, the whole number banifhed 
may be reckoned at 410,000; in{tead of goo,oo0, which is the 
common calculation, or of two millions, the number afligned by 
Mr Laborde. 

It has been a common opinion, that the difcovery of America 
was prejudicial to Spain; though there are not wanting authors 
who have maintained the contrary with great plaufibility and force 
of argument. Mr Laborde is of the latter party, and undertakes 
to prove, * that the difcovery of America was never injurious 
either to the population or induftry of Spain. * He obferves far- 
caftically of his opponents, that * there was fomething acute in 
maintaining that the country of gold had produced poverty ;’ + 
and adds, * that, on the contrary, if any thing could have roufed 
the Spaniards from their beloved indolence, it was the difcovery 
of a new continent, which, providing a more prompt allurement to 
{peculation, opened a new career to all adventurers, and taught 
them, that the advantages of commerce and property are greater 
than thofe of a military and wandering life.’ ¢ ‘This reatoning is 
not without plaufibility ; but when we look into fadts, and recur 
to hiftory, we find little to countenance or fupport it. It was not 
by their example that the adventurers, who difcovered and con- 
quered the new world, could infpire their countrymen with the 
love of induftry, or wean them from their immoderate attachment 
to the unfettled habits and precarious enjoyments of a military life. 
Thefe adventurers acquired wealth, not by induftry, but by rapine; 
not by cultivating the foil, but by plundering the cultivators. It 
was not by their {kill and labour in peaceful purfuits, but by their 
fagacity and boldnefs in military enterprizes, that they amaffed 
thofe riches, which dazzled the eyes and excited the emulation of 
their countrymen. Mining was the only branch of induttry with 
which they were acquainted; but mining was in their hands a 
gaming adventure, in which they embarked without capital or 
knowledge,—allured by the riches, which fometimes rewarded, and 
undeterred by the ruin that more frequently attended fuch {pee 
culations. Nor was there fuch demand for her manufaétures in 
the new world as could give, for fome time at leaft, any confiders 
able {timulus to the induitry.of the mother country; for we are 
informed, that fixty years after the difcovery of America, the 
number of Spaniards in all its provinces did not exceed 15,000. § 
Gold and filver, it is true, were poured in abundance into Spain ; 
but when we confider through what hands they paffled, and ig 
what objects they were confumed, it ccafes to furprife us that they 

were 
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were of little effect in roufing a fpirit of induftry amerg its inha- 
bitants. ‘The more opulent of the adventurers who returned from 
America, finding no materials of refined luxury in the rude in- 
duftry and coatfe manufactures of their native country, had re- 
courfe to the finer productions of Italy and Flanders, for obje&ts 
to pleafe their tafte, and gratify their vanity. ‘Thofe who came 
back with moderate fortunes, were of greater ufe to their coun- 
try, by i rn the demand for its productions, and, as;Uftariz 
informs us, by aflifting the relations whom they had4eft at home, 
with capital to inveft in cultivation, or embark in manufactures. * 
That fome encouragement was given to induftry,—that fome pro- 
grefs was made in opulence, in confequence of the wealth remit- 
ted from the colonies to the mother country, cannot be denied ; 
but the effect was flight and tranfient. Before induftry had taken 
root, or capital accumulated in Spain, oppreffion and prejudice 
interfered to check the one, war and taxation concurred to exhaust 
the other. ‘The Crown, indeed, was enriched by the new world, 
and enabled to engage in vaft and expenfive enterprifes, till then 
unheard of among the States of Europe. But, what were the 
confequences to Spain? Her ftrength was confumed in unnecef- 
fary wars, excited by the bigotry, or undertaken to gratify the 
ambition of her fovercigns. Her free con{titution was fubverted 
by the American revenue, which rendered her Kings independent 
of the Cortes. It was not the defeat of Padilla, but the vi€tory 
over Montezuma, that gave the deathblow to her liberties. What- 
ever evils fhe has fuffered from arbitrary government, Spain owes 
them to the followers of Cortez and Pizarro. ‘The fame hands 
that flaughtered the Indians, forged fhackles for their countrymen 
at home. Mr Laborde afks, whether ¢ Charles V. or Philip IL. 
would have been Iefs ambitious, if America had not been difco- 
vered ?’ We anfwer,—their ambition might have been the fame, 
but their power would have been lefs. 

We are far from denying, that, for the laft century, the inter- 
courfe of Spain with America has been highly beneficial to her. 
But we are now confidering, not the prefent advantages of that 
connexion, but the influence which it exerted on the mother coun- 
trv during the 16th and 17th centuries. 

‘To prove that emigration to America has not been prejudicial 
to po pulation in Sy pain, Mr Laborde argues, that during the pe- 
riod when America is supposed to have “produced the most fatal 
effects on th e popula stion of the male country, the provinces of 





Arras gon were in as deplorable a state as those ‘of Castille, though 
* none but Castillians were allowed to trade or settle in the new 
world 
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world for two centuries after its discovery.’ * This argument 
would not be without weight, provided the fact on which ig rests 
had any foundation in truth. But so far is that from being the 
case, that natives of Arragon had a right to trade with the: new 
world from the date of its first discovery ; + and long before the 
period mentioned by Mr Laborde, an act was solemnly passed by 
Philip II. declaring the natives of Arragon equally admissible with 
his Castillian subjects to all honours and employments, civil or 
ecclesiastical, in the new world. {| Had Mr Laborde taken the 
trouble of only looking into the recopilacion de las Indias, § he 
would have found there a law as early as 1596, declaring that.all 
persons should be considered as foreigners in the Spanish colonies, 
except natives of Castille, Leon, Arragon, Valencia, Catalonia, 
Navarre, and the isles of Majorca and Minorca as appendages of 
the crown of Arragon; a law evidently intended not to confer 
any new privileges on the natives of Arragon, but to exclude from 
all participation in the commerce or settlement of the Indies the 
Italian and Flemish subjects of the King of Spain. Such is the 
accuracy of Mr Laborde’s facts, and such the confidence to be 
placed in his researches. 

He next proceeds to inform us, that from the statements pub- 
lished by his friend Baron Humboldt, it appears that the popula- 
tion of New Spain doubles itself every 19 years; and as it does 
not consist at present of more than 1,200,000 persons of European 
descent, he concludes that the number of emigrants from Europe, 
who have settled in the colony since its first discovery, cannot 
have been great. || But he who proves too much, proves nothing. 
If Mr Humboldt’s tables are exact, and the rate of increase has 
been the same since the first settlement of the colony, it would 
follow that the present population of New Spain, derived from an 
European stock, was descended from $8 individuals; but surely 
Mr Laborde will not maintain that the number of emigrants from 
the mother country has not been greater than this ? 

On the question itself, whether emigration to America has 
been a cause of depopulation in Spain? we conceive it almost 
unnecessary to offer an opinion. We have always considered that 
belief as a popular error of the most vulgar sort. It was unne- 
cessary for Mr Laborde to have argued at so much length against 
it, and unfortunate to have argued with so littie skill or effect. 
He has not even availed himself of the important observation of 
Ustariz, that Gailicia, Asturias, Biscay and Navarre, the pro- 


vinces 
* Introd. p. 63. + Antunez, Mem. hist. p. 268. 
$ Fueros de Arragon, 1585. Lib. 9. tit. 27. law 28. 
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vinces which send most emigrants to America, are the best peopled 
provinces of the mother country. * 

After combating the opinion, that Spain has been impoverished 
and depopulated by her American possessions, Mr Laborde pro- 
ceeds to the refutation of what he is pleased to term another pa- 
radox of the philosophers, viz. that the Inquisition in Spain os 
been ‘the nurse of ignorance.’+ His argument is, that the 
Inquisition was the consequence, not the cause of the bigotry of 
Spain. But, when he acknowledges that for the last sixty years 
the Inquisition has been actively employed in preventing the cir- 
culation of the best French and English books in that country, { 
we apprchend that he unwarily admits the very fact against which 
he has been contending. The lenity with which he judges of the 
Inquisition in past times is truly edifying. He justifies the burn- 
ing of Jews and Moriscoes on grounds of political expediency ; 
and though he appeats to have more compassion for the Spanish 
Lutherans, because they were old Christians, he cannot help ap- 
plauding the government that punished them, for its steadiness in 
repressing, and sagacity in foreseeing the consequences of heresy 
among its subjects. But, while he is the apologist of atrocities 
which none of his countrymen for centuries past have mentioned 
without horror, he is unjust towards the Inquisition when he 
represents it as having become of late years a mere instrument in 
the hands of the government. He must have known that the at- 
tempts of the late profligate court of Spain to convert its members 
into state inquisitors were uniformly unsuccessful, and that this 
much decried and ill constituted tribunal displayed a firmness and 
rectitude of conduct, on these occasions, which would have done 
honour to the purest and most respectable courts of justice. The 
principle of the Inquisition is so bad that we rejoice at its abo- 
lition ; but when we consider the quarter from which it has been 
struck, we must believe that its virtues and not its vices have 
hastened its dissolution. 

The itinerary or description of the provinces of Spain, which 
forms the body of Mr. Laborde’s book, contains, besides ge- 
neral remarks on each province in particular, a minute descrip- 
tion of every thing to be seen in its most remarkable towns and 
villages, with an account of the principal roads, and even of the 
cross roads that lead from one place to another. Such a road 
book, if well executed, would be an useful and amusing com- 
panion to a traveller in Spain, though to every one else it must 

e dull and tiresome in the extreme. We should therefore have 
confined our observations on this part of Mr Laborde’$ perform- 
ance 





# Ustariz, p. 21 + Introd. p. 62. t Ibid. p. 94. 
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ance to the genera] topics on which it occasionally dilates, if we 
had not by chance discovered, in looking into his itinerary, that, 
instead of being a work which had cost him ‘ many years labour, 
and many thousand pounds expense,’ it is little else than a com- 
pilation ion Ponz; a patch-work composition, collected and put 
together with infinite pains and industry, by the help of a common 
post book, from the tedious and prolix volumes of that unsparing 
and indefatigable traveller. Our suspicion of this deceit which 
Mr Laborde has practised on his readers, was first excited by his 
account of the road from Almaraz to Truxillo, in which he places 
the Puerto de Miravete, not between the bridge of Almaraz and 
Jaraicejo Where it is really situated, but farther on, between 
Jaraicejo and Truxillo; * a mistake of the same nature, as if a 
tourist in giving his route from London to Edinburgh were to 
place Highgate hill to the north of Barnet. The Puerto de Mi- 
ravete is so conspicuous a point in the geography of that country, 
and so important as a military position, commanding the passage 
of the agus, and overlooking the extensive plain from Talavera 
to the Tietar, that no one who had ever travelled over the road 
could have fallen into such a blunder. We were therefore con- 
vinced that Mr Laborde had described a journey which he had 
never performed ; and looking into Ponz, we found the secret of 
his travels, and the source of his mistake explained to us. Ponz 
happens never to have travelled along the great road from Alma- 
raz to Truxillo, and has therefore given no account of it in his 
book ; but having arrived at Truxillo by a different route, he 
thought proper io introduce a short description of Jaraicejo 
which he had left behind ; and in giving some account of the ad- 
jacent country, he mentions the Puerto de Miravete; and his 
description being dated from Truxillo, he naturally says that the 
Puerto is 14 league on the other side of the river Almonte. + 
Mr Laborde follows, and borrows his description; but not ad- 
verting to the supposed course of his own travels, which are in 
the opposite direction, he places the Puerto not 14 league to the 
north, but two leagues to the south of the Almonte, within an 
equal distance of ‘Truxillo. 

After detecting Mr Laborde in this attempt to impose upon his 
readers, we were led to a more minute examination of his itine- 
nerary, in the course of which we discovered innumerable in- 
stances where he has described journeys that in our opinion he 
never made, and criticized objects which we are satisfied he never 
saw. We found, for instance, ‘ though he had been laboriously 
employed in Extremadura in tracing the Roman ways described 

in 
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in the itinerary of Antoninus,’ * that from misapprehension of a 
passage in Ponz, he conducts his reader from Galisteo to Coria, 
along ‘a road almost entirely covered with wrecks of Roman 
grandeur,’ + while Ponz, who really performed the journey, assures 
us, th at at Galisteo we quit the Romen way, which does not 
proceed to Coria, but goes off ro Canaveral and Caceres. { In his 
account of the road from Anduxar to Cordova, Mr Laborde in- 
use of Alcolea, and proceeding 
afterwards to Cordova, along the banks of the Guadalquivir, 
it is necessary to cross the river a second time before we 
enter that city; § a mistake into which no one could have 
fallen who had ever made the journey, or reflected on the situ- 
ation of Cordova upon the north side of the river. At Xerez 
Mr Laborde places the Carthusian convent ‘in a charming situ- 
ation in the town,’ though it happens to be at nearly a leaguc’s 
distance. || In his journey to Cadiz he follows the same route 
with Ponz, though new and better roads have been since con- 
structed; and in his description of that city and its environs, he 
finds the same public buildings, and the same improvements going 
on, as in the time of that painstaking traveller. Ponz is an inva- 
luable assistant for a tourist of Mr Laborde’s description, but. he 
is also a very dangerous guide. He is constantly hunting after 
pictures, statues, altar-pieces, or buildings; and often quits the 
hi; ch road without giving warning to his reader, and pursues zig- 
zag ways of his own in pursuit of these objects. It requires a 
vigilant attention to maps and post books not to be misled. Mr 
Laborde has, on the whole, followed him with laudable caution. 
But who can be equally on his guard at all times? Ignorance of 
the country and confidence in Ponz have made him conduct his 
traveller by a break-neck road from Madrid to San Ildefonso; {| 
nd the haste of a copyist has led him, in his route from Malaga 
Anteguera, to make choice of one road for his journey, and 
inadvertently to give the description of another. ** This is not 
the only inconvenience attending the use of Ponz. Many places 
h ave unde rgone great changes since the publication of his travels, 
and u 1erefore it is not always safe to copy his remarks, or trust to 
his descriptions. Mr Laborde, for example, admires the statue of 
St Jerome in the convent of Buena Vista near Seville, but laments 
that ‘ it is in a bad place to judge of its merits.’ ++ He is not 
ware, that since that remark was made by Ponz, tt the statue 
has been placed in an excellent situation for being seen. In his 
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journey from Madrid to Talavera, he crosses the Guadarrama by 
a wooden bridge; * but, though there was a wooden bridge over 
the river where Ponz passed it in 1778, + he ought to have known 
that many years ago it was replaced by one of stone. Some ot 
his mistakes are mere errors of translation, which his haste to 
come out with his book prevented him from outeay. and cor- 
recting. He has given his readers two descriptions of the village 
of ‘Tarancon: in the first he states its population at 4000; ¢ in the 
second he reduces it to 1000, § from a mistake of the word vecinos 
in Ponz, || which means not inhabitants, but householders. He 
has fallen into the same error in his account of the population of 
Guadalcaval. ¢ At Plasencia he has confounded the subject of a 
bust with the artist; ** and at Ecisa he has removed the statue 
of the infant Don Lewis from its pedestal, and placed that of the 
Apostle Paul in its stead. ++ 

We shall not fatigue o our readers by multiplying examples 
such mistakes, nor accumulate further proofs of the cheigs we 
have brought against Mr Laborde. We have no doubt of his 
having travelled in Spain; and though his descriptions of Cata- 
lonia and Valencia are not free from very gross errors, we think 
we see in them internal evidence of his havirg resided for some 
time in these provinces. But we have no hesitation in asserting, 
that his itinerary is not what it pretends to be,—a transcript from 
his journal, £ left nearly as it was committed to paper on the very 
spots where it was written;’ }¢ but, on the contrary, a compila- 
tion of notes and extracts from Ponz and other authors, collected 
and put together with an industry chat would have merited praise, 
if its object had been commendable. 

It is due to Mr Laborde to add, that he acknowledges, in his 
introduction, that he has taken his account of * some roads which 
he had not travelled, from the Abbe Ponz.’§} But our charge 
against him is this, that wherever he could borrow from Ponz, 
he has compiled his itinerary from the travels of that author. 
Where Ponz was silent, Mr Laborde was necessarily compelled 
to draw his materials from other sources ‘Lo what extent his 
own travels have been used for that purpose, we pretend not to 
have ascertained. But, we think, there is internal evidence in 
the volumes before us, that he has not, any more than Ponz, 
travelled over the northern provinces of Gailicia, Asturias, and 
Biscay. On the other hand, as we have not traced his account 

or 
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of Murcia to any other author, we are inclined to think that part 
of his Itinerary is original. 

Mr Laborde has intermixed, with his itinerary, general remarks 
upon the provinces, in which he has been particularly careful to 
furnish us with the most minute details respecting their agricul- 
tural productions, their commerce and manufactures. We should 
have been better pleased, we confess, if these details had been 
made the foundation of some political or statistical conclusions. 
Unconnected facts upon these subjects are of little utility; and, 
unless they have been sifted and examined with judgment, they 
are little to be relied upon. Mere collectors of facts, without 
general views or principles to direct them, are apt to be credu- 
Jous, and sure to be incorrect. Instead of exercising their judg- 
ment on the information they receive, they enter in their note- 
books whatever they are told, and believe it afterwards, because 
they find it there. ‘They begin with being deceived, and end 
with deceiving others. Mr Laborde has concealed from us the 
sources from which he has derived his information, and has 
therefore withheld from us the means of estimating its value. 
His statistical tables of produce, and those printed in 1804 by 
authority of the Spanish government, are perpetually at variance. 
But it is not impossible that Mr Laborde’s tables may be the more 
accurate of the two; for we have understood that the others are 
extremely inexact. We must confess, however, that in the only 
instance in which we have been able to judge of the accuracy of 
his information, we have found it incorrect. He states the annual 
exportation of wine from Xerez at 50,000 quintals;* but we 
happen to know, from the best authority, that, for the last few 
years, the exportation of wine from that territory has varied from 
11,000 to 13,000 butts a-year; that is, from 84,000 to 99,000 
quintals. Mr Laborde’s information is in this instance derived 
from Ponz. + 

In his journey through Catalonia, Mr Laborde is led to make 
some observations on the Catalans, which show that he has stu- 
died their character with attention. His account of the Valen- 
cians is mote diffuse, but not without merit. His picture of the 
Murcians, though executed with ability, is evidently delineated 
by one, who has no disposition to soften or conceal the defects of 
his subject. His description of the processions, festivals, and 
other religious ceremonies of these provinces, though meant to 
be lively and amusing, is, on the contrary, insufferably flat, te- 
dious, and unentertaining. His allusions to history, which fre- 
quently occur in the course of his narrative, betray an ignorance, 
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or carelessness, which is quite inexcusable. His mistakes and 
blunders upon subjects of that sort, are so numerous, and so 
gross, that, had he not been held up to us as £ an erudite 
antiquary,” who was only prevented by other avocations from 
composing a ‘ philosophical and political history of Spain, ’ 

we should have thought it a waste of time to expose them. 
As it is, a few specimens will be sufficient. He talks of the 
battle of Munda, as one foug he between the sons of Pompey 
and Augustus Cesar.* He tells us gravely, that © the Alani 
founded a Gothic dynasty, and fixed their court at Toledo. ’ + In 
his enumeration of Gothic sov ereigns, he * includes neither Atha- 





naric, nor Alaric, who reigned in some parts of Spain, the for- 
mer in $09, the latter in 382 » becau se their rei; gns were precarious ; 
they left no successors.’ { ‘These worthy rnonarchs left no suc- 
cessors, for the best of all reasons, that they had no existence ; 
for the first irruption of the Barbarians into Spain was in 411; 
. | and the Goths did not enter the Peninsula till 417, and then in 
the character of friends and allies of the Romans. Earic, a Go- 
: thic king, who reigned iu Spain from 467 to 483, and abolished 
i the authority of the Romans in that country, is said by Mr La- 
borde to have conquered Catalonia in 712.§ Nor is he more 
> gorrect, or*better informed, in his account of the Saracens. 
» Spain, he tells us, was ¢ at length made subject to the Caliphs of 
y Bagdad. ’ || Bled ought to have ‘known, that Spain had shaken off 
f the yoke of the C: Jiphs, before the seat of their government was 
1 transferred from Damascus. He confounds the Ommiades, Al- 
e moravides, and Almohades ; 4 and criticises the pretension of the 
v Valencians to haye had bishops from 417 to 862, because ‘ we 
na know that the Moors allowed of no bishopric in the beginning of 
O their dominion.’ ** Where Mr Laborde acquired this piece of 
d knowledge, we are curious to kuow ; for the contrary is so noto- 
riously the fact, that no one who has the slightest acquaintance 
e with the history of Spain under the Moors can be ignorant of it. 
le But if Mr Laborde is sceptical about the Valencian bishops, he 
‘e makes up for it by his credulity with regard to ‘Theudimer’s treaty, 
e the original of which he believes is still extant, and preserved in 
d the library of the Escurial. +; ‘To follow him in his course of 
of blundering through the middle ages, would be a task equally irk- 
d VOL. XV. NO. 29. E some 
ro 
C= * Vol. III. p. 381. + Ibid. p. 59. t Ibid. p. 60. 
Cu § Vol. I. p. 4. || Vol. ILI. .p. 60. 
e, gq Vol. II. p. 19, 20. ** Vol. I. p. 152. 
or ++ Vol. Il. p. 155. Theudimer’s treaty of peace with the Sa- 


; racens, concluded in 715, has been published, with a Latin transla- 
sion, by Casiri, from an Arabic history preserved in the Escurtal 
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some and unprofitable. We shall mention oniy two of his mis- 
takes, which are of a nature more ludicrous than the others. 
He converts Alcala de Henares into a celebrated divine, who 
flourished in the 4th century; * and makes the Catalan word 
remenga, which means ransom, the name of a town, the inhabi- 
tants of which, he tells us, were enfranchised by Ferdinand the 
Catholic in 1483. + 
The two last volumes of Mr Laborde’s book are entitled, § A 
Sketch of the different Departments of Government, and of the 
various Branches of productive Industry in Spain ;’ and are dis 
vided into chapters on population, agriculture, &c.; on which 
we shall make a few observations in the order in which they 
succeed. 
I his first chapter, which is on population, Mr Laborde re- 
peats al! the fabulous accounts of the antient populousness of 
Spain, which he had held so cheap in his Introduction; and 
though he admits, that these ‘ pompous’ statements * have been 
reduced to their proper value’ by Capmany, he thinks it ‘ not 
devoid of probability,’ that ‘ in the time of Julius Cesar, Spain 
contained at one time forty millions of people; and at another 
time, fifty-two.’ ‘lo explain the wonderful decrease which is 
now observed, he has recourse, among other causes, to the mul 
titude of persons killed during the internal warfare that raged 
without intermission in Spain from the 8th to the i6th century ; 
not to speak of the vast armies that have sinte perished in Flan- 
ders, Italy, and Germany; the whole * number of victims,’ as 
he justly remarks, being ¢ beyond calculation.’ § What a pity he 
had not taken also into the account the vast number of persons 
who died a natural death during the same period, as his calcula~ 
tion must in that case have been still more formidable, and left 
us in amazement that there were any persons still alive in Spain. 
We observed with surprise, that he makes the number of Spanish 
grandees, in 1768, to be 722,794 3 and the number of married 
persons, at a later period, to be 3,890,661. We explained the 
first error, from his mistaking the meaning of the word Hidalgo ; 
but what to make of the odd married person, was a puzzling 
matter to us. Sometimes we were inclined to think, that he had 
adopted the vulgar story of the Prince of Peace having two 
wives ; but on maturer reflection we are of opinion, that he al- 
Judes to the half marriage of the Infant Don Lewis; for as two 
halves make a whole, so two half-married persons may be justly 
held to make a whole one. 
The 





* Vol. III. p. 318. + Vol. I. p. 6. 
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‘The chapter on agriculture, which follows that on population, 
contains a translation of the valuable report of Jovellanos on the 
obstacles to the progress of agriculture in Spain; and had that 
veport been tolerably well translated, we should have forgiven the 
innumerable errors with which every other part of the work is 
iilled. But justice to the excellent and truly philosophical author 
of that report, compels us to state, that the translation is in every 
respect unworthy of its original,—without eloquence—without 
spirit—and without precision. If any of our readers have had 
the misfortune to peruse Macpherson’s Homer, or Trapp’s Virgil, 
they and they only can judge of its demerits. 

We should have bestowed a more patient attention on Mr La- 
borde’s account of Spanish agriculture, if he had condescended 
to inform us from what sources it was derived ; for as to his own 
agricultural attainments, we held them very cheap, from the 
moment we discovered that he mistook the Esporto rush for 
Spanish broom. * Nor do we think that his powers of reasoning 
upon these subjects, are calculated to inspire us with much confi- 
dence in his conclusions. Lamenting the deficiency of horned 
cattle in Spain, he sagaciously remarks, that if they were used in 
husbandry, instead of mules, they € would be stiil less adequate 
to the demand.’ + Now, we apprehend, with submission to Mr 
Laborde, that the very reason why there are so few horned cattle 
in Spain is, the preference of mules to oxen in the labour of 
husbandry. 

He gives an interesting account of the positos, or public gra- 
naries, in which the peasants were invited, and finally command. 
ed to deposit their grain, as a security against bad seasons, and a 
resource for seed-time. { But he forgets to add, that the late re- 
gular government, at the instigation of his own countryman, Ge. 
neral Leclerc, and to feed a French army, scized upon the corn 
so deposited, and gave the peasants, in return, the Strongest as- 
surances that it would be replaced, whenever the times were more 
favourable. 

Mr Laborde is a violent enemy of the Merino sheep; and, to 
make them more odious, he pretends, that their custom of travel- 
ling, and the servitudes arising from it, were introduced after the 
great plague in 1349, when there were not people left in the 
country to cultivate the fields.§ Admitting this to be the case, 
it proves little against the Merinos; but Mr Laborde ought to 
have known, that, besides traces of similar migrations in the laws 
of the Visigoths, mention is made, as early as 1511, in the pro- 
E32 ceedings 
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ceedings of the Cartes, of the caunadas or paths for the travel- 
ling Merinos; and, as early as 1329, there were Alcaldes and 
Entregadores of the Mesta. 

The chapter on manufactures is a repetition of the vulgar errors, 
which he had treated with such scorn in his Introduction. Among 
other instances of credulity, he tells us, that the woollen manu- 
factures of Segovia employed 34,159 persons, * at a time when 
contemporary authors inform us, that city contained only 5000 
families, and consequently, not 25,000 inhabitants. + But no 
assertion is too extraordinary for Mr Laborde, when he is in one 
of his believing moods. He tells us, for example, that the city 
of Toledo used to make seven millions of red woollen night caps 
annually, and that the weavers of Segovia manufactured twenty~ 
five thousand pieces of cloth from forty-five thousand pounds 
of wool. ¢ 

In a manufacturing country like ours, it is natural to have re- 
spect for manufacturing industry ; but we apprehend Mr Laborde’s 
admiration of woollens must appear excessive even in Yorkshire. 
Arts, arms, and letters, have each, in their turn, conferred im- 
mortality upon nations ; but, in Mr Laborde’s judgement, * gene- 
ral opinion considers the reign of Charles I. as the most brilliant 
period in the annals of Spain ; for that was the epoch when the ex- 
portation of cloths, serges, and other stuffs commenced. § 

Mr Laborde’s chapter on cummeree is not exempt from the de- 
fects, which we have been compelled to notice in the other parts 
of his book. Besides a total deficiency of general views in his rea- 
sonings, we meet in every page with inconsistencies in his state- 
ments, and errors in his facts. He tells us, for example, that 
‘ Gahcia exports none of its provisions;’ and, in the sentence 
that immediately follows, he adds, that ‘ it abounds with cattle, 
and the inhabitants are principally occupied with fishing and cur- 
ing pilchards, both of which are exported in quantities to differ- 
ent parts of Spain;’ and after enumerating its other branches of 
trade, he concludes with the followiug profound remarks. Hence 
results an export trade, which exceeds the import, to the great 
advantage of Galicia.’ || 

As Mr Laborde has been at evident pains to collect information 
for his reader on the commerce of Spain. It is surprising that he 
never met with the Balanza del Comercio de Espana for 1792, 
printed by the Spanish government in 1803, where he would have 
found tables long enough and numerous enough for his purpose. 
Having had the curiosity to compare some of the statements, in 

Mr 
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Mr Laborde’s general table, of the foreign commerce of Spain * 
with those of the balanza, reducing the quantities in both to the 
same denominations, we shall present our readers with the result; 
leaving them to decide, whether most credit is due to Mr Laborde 
or to the Spanish Customhouse. 


Exports, 
Articles. according to according to Mr 
the Balanza. Laborde. 
Wine from Valencia, 272,683 arrobas. 971,500 arrobass 
Ditto from Xerez, - 306,536 200,000 
Ditto from Malaga, 885,214 1,600,000 
Brandy from all Spain, 1,094,609 1,534,375 
Raisins from Malaga, 640,000 1,000,000 
Barilla, Soda, &c. - 214,000 329,000 
Washed Wool, - 417,%66 500,000 
Unwashed ditto, - 28,530 60,000 


We shall only add, that, according to Mr Laborde’s table, 
Malaga alone exports one third more of wine than, according to 
the balanza, the whole of Spain does; but, in return, Mr Laborde 
states the price of Malaga at little more than one third of the price 
of Sherry. 

‘The chapter on roads, bridges and causeways, and that on canals 
and inland navigation, contain little that calls for our animadver- 
sion. We observe, however, that several important roads are 
omitted in Mr Laborde’s enumeration; particularly the magnifi- 
cent one from Corunna to Astorga, and the spacious and excellent 
one from Badajoz to Seville. Mr Laborde is unreasonable in 
complaining of a deficiency of bridges in Spain; and when he 
states that there are only two over the Guadalquivir, he forgets 
the one at Anduxar, which he must have passed, if he had ever 
travelled from Madrid to Cadiz by the great post road. 

In his chapter on government, Mr Laborde exerts himself, for 
the third or fourth time in the course of his book, to prove to the 


€ 


Spaniards, that, in general, they have been governed by soyal fae 





g l 
milies of French extraction. We shall not stop to examine the 
accuracy of his historical deductions, though we observe. by the 
way, that he confounds the first house cf Burgundy with the 
house of Bourbon. But for what purpose, we ask, is he so an- 
xious to establish so unimportant a point? It cannot be meantas 
a reproach to Spaniards, by any l’renchman 
that their ancestors submitted to be governed by princes of a fo- 
reign origin. Nor can it be intended as an indirect recommenda- 
tion of Joseph Bonaparte ; for, not to speak of the weakness of 
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the argument, if so frivolous a consideration were entitled to any 
weight at all, it ought to operate to his prejudice ; his family, 
though seated on the French throne, being indisputably Corsican. 

‘The account of the Camara and Council of Castille in the same 
chapter, is not quite correct ; but we suspect that this is, in part at 
least, the fault of the English translator ; to whom we beg leave 
to suggest, that there is no cabinet, no court of Common-pleas, 
no high constaéles in Spain; and that a J%scal is not a cushicr, 
but a sort of Attorney-general. . 

‘The two fellowing chapters, which treat of the Military Esta- 
blishments and Finances, are-chiefiy remarkable for being behind 
hand in their information. A state is given of the army for 1798, 
and cne-of the navy for 1793. The account of the finances is 
net brought lower down than 1791. Weknow, from experience, 
how difficult it is to procure satisfactory and consistent informa- 
tion upon Spanish finances ; and can therefore excuse Mr Laborde 
more readily i in this, than in any other parts of his work, for the 
deficiencies of its execution. But we own, we are surprised, that 
he has not been able to obtain more recent accounts than those 
which he has published ; and we cannot pay him the compliment 
o: saying, that he has placed the subject in a clearer light than he 
found it; or that he appears to have given himself the smallest 
trouble to digest the information he had collected. 

The fourth volume concludes with tables of Measures, Weighis, 
and Coins. 

The fifth volume begins with a chapter on Ecclesiastical Go- 
vernment, in which, we confess, that we have met with rather 
more of what the French call onction, than suits our palate. We 
have found also the usual propcertion of historical blunders ; and 
recollecting that Mr Laborde, in his Introduction, abuses ordinary 
historians for their attention to unimportant facts, we begin to 
suspect that he has formed a theory about writing history, with- 
out any regard to facts at all. is account of the Muzarabic ri- 
tual, is the fruit either of gross ignorance or of great prejud ice. 
Whether that or the Roman ritual ou ght to have been preferred, 
we pretend not to decide; but that it was untainted with Maho- 
metanism, requires no further argument to convince us, than that 
it was reestablished by Cardinal Ximewes, aud is still preserved in 
the metropolitan church of Tolede. 

The next chapter, on the Administration of Justice, contains a 
very tolerable account of the judicial establishments of Spain, 
with some good observations on the defective administration of 
- ice in that country; but we observe with reerct, that, like the 
otlier parts of Mr Laborde’s book, it is contaminated with histo- 

cai blunders. He supposes, that the code of Alaric, called Bre- 
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viarium Aniani, is the same with the Fuere Juzgo, and denomi- 
nates the recopilacion or digest of the Spanish law, a collection of 
occasional edicts by the Kings of Spain. 

The chapters on Nobility, Royal and Military Orders, and 
Mayorazgos, require no particular animadversion. From an ex- 
pression in the chapter on nobility, it appears to have been writ- 
ten before the French Revolution. Many passages, indeed, in 
Mr Laborde’s book, have convinced us, that it is not so recent a 
compilation as the Introduction would give us to understand. A 
great part of it, we are satisfied, was put together a long time 
since, in the same state in which it is now presented to the world. 
The census of 1797, which appeared in 1801, had not been pub- 
lished when Mr Laborde wrote his chapter on population, as he 
acknowledges in a passage, which certainly shows that he was 
then unacquainted with its results. 

In his chapters on the State of Science and State of Medicine, 
Mr Laborde gives a melancholy, and, we fear, not exaggerated 
description of the deficiencies of the Spanish seminaries of edu- 
cation. He sums up his account of them in the following pa- 
ragraph. 

‘ Such are the establishments in Spain for the advancement of . 
science: in number fully adequate to the wants of the nation; but 
in spirit, activity and acquaintance with modern discoveries, miser- 
ably deficient. Their schools of astronomy are destitute of instru- 
ments and observatories; their courses of natural philosophy are 
without experiments; their teachers of natural history are unfurnish- 
ed with cabinets; their professors of anatomy give no demonstra- 
tions; their schools of chemistry are without laboratories and appa- 
ratus; and their libraries are destitute of modern books. ’ 

To the general truth of this picture, we apprehend that little 
objection can be offered. Some exception might be made in fa- 
vour of particular schools of education. The University of Sa- 
Jamanca, for example, is no longer in the state described by Mr 
Laborde. His information upon this, as upon many other sub- 
jects, is often singularly behind hand. He mentions, for instance, 
the Colégios Mayores in his account of Salamanca, but seems 
not to be aware that they have been suppressed for many years. 
There occurs also, in this chapter, which is certainly none of the 
worst of his book, a blunder of the most ridiculous kind. ‘ Lewis 
Velasquez,’ he observes, § wrote on coins; and Burriel publish- 
ed an able and interesting work on the weights, measures, writ- 
ing, and autient laws of California.’ Burriel, it is true, wrote 
a very curious and learned report, which was published in the 
name of the city of Toledo, on the antient weights and measures 
of Castille, containing many interesting particulars, and some o- 
siginal views, on the antient logislature and municipal constitu- 
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tion of the kingdom: he wrote also a very ingenious essay on 
the origin of the Spanish language, enti itled, L weografia Espa- 
nola ; and he edited a de scription of California, compiled by 
Padre Venegas. These works Mr Laborde has embodied into 
one, and imagined for it a title compounded of the titles of all 
thre e. 
Yhe chapters on the Spanish Lit ralure, Theatre and Language, 
demand a anil longer comment: wy than we have leisure or r incli- 
nation to bestow. “Mr Laborde has afforded few materials for 
criticism ; but left ample room for dissertation upon these sub- 
ects. His catalogue of authors is full of names; but his esti- 
mate of their merits is vague, and seldom extends beyond a ge- 
neral praise or disapprobation of their works. He has contrived, 
however, in the few remarks he has offered, to console us for 
their brevity. What regard, in fact, is due to a critic, who pro- 
nounces Herrera to be one of the best of the Spanish historians ; 
or what impression does he give of his acquaintance with Spanish 
literature, when he crowds his pages with obscure names, and 
omits that of Fray Lewis de Leon, whom his countrymen esteem 
one of their first poets, and the purest certainly, and best, of their 
writers in prose?) Fray Lewis de Leon is not the only author of 
celebrity, whom we have missed in Mr Laborde’s ample, though 
ill furnished catalogue. We looked in vain among his poets for 
Rioja, and among his historians for Moncada, Sante Coloma, 
Mondejar, Sandoval, Lopez de Ayala, Pulgar, and, if we dare 
place him in that list, for Antonio Perez. As to the authors of 
the present day, we very soon discovered, that it was idle to look 
for them. A passage, which Mr Laborde, in the hurry of pub- 
lication, had neglected to eraze from his original notes, satisfied 
us, that, whoever was the author of his chapter on Spanish lite- 
rature, it was composed before i779, when the poem of the Cid 
was published by Sanchez, and proba ot soon after 1758, when 
Fray Gerundio first made its appearance 

Tn his account of the Spanish stage, Mr Laborde has given the 
following description of that amusing species of drama peculiar 
to Sain 1, called Sayne’e. 

‘ Saynetes,’ he observes, ‘ are short prose comedies in one act, 
ich very naturally represent the manners, habits and customs of 
the common people, with their modes of life, and the grotesque and 
comic scenes to which these may be supposed to give rise. Every 
thing in these pieces is natural ; every thing is imitated with so much 
fidelity and truth, that the spectator imagines himself a witness of 
real transactions. The plot is usually simple, but lively; and the 
dialogue abounds with point and repartee. The acting greatly as- 
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sists the ciiect. The Spanish performers have. an inimitable talent 
for this kind of low comedy; they appear to have been born and 
bred in the different conditions they represent ; and the illusion pro- 
duced is complete. ’ 

To the truth and accuracy of this description, we can bear 
ample testimony. <A stranger, who is desirous of studying the 
peculiarities of ‘character, manners, customs, or dress, that pre- 
vail in the different provinces of Spain, will not easily find a 
shorter or better school, and certainly cannot find a more amus- 
ing one, than the theatre, when these saynetes are represented. 

In his chapter on the State of the Arts, we meet with the fol- 
lowing remarks on the Spanish school of painting, which appear 
to us to convey a just and not exaggerated idea of its merits. 

* Of all the liberal arts,’ observes Mr Laborde, * painting is that 
which has been most cultivated in Spain, and in which its natives 
have best succeeded. The Spanish school is litthke known, and de- 
serves to be more so. I[t holds a middle place between the Italian 
and Flemish schools. It is more natural than the .first, more noble 
than the second, and participates in the beauties of both. It is not 
in the correctness of design or nobleness of form, that the Spanish 
artists usually excel, but in the pure imitation of nature, in grace, 
truth, effect, and expression of feeling. ’ 

Bat, even upon this subject, where Mr Laborde seems more at 
home than in any other part of his work, he cannot, by some 
strange fatality, mention a date, without committing a biunder. 
Velasquez, whose portraits of Philip III. and 1V., and of the 
Count Duke of Olivares, are among the most valuable of the 
pictures in the Royal Palace at Madrid, he tells us, was born in 
1653, and died in 17253 that is, was born thirty-two years after 
the death of Philip IIL, eight years after the death of ‘the Count 
Duke, and only twelve years before the death of Phili plV. The 
real dates of the birth and death of Velasquez, were 1599 and 
1660. 

‘The concluding chapters on the Physical Constitution of the 
Spaniards, on theit Character and Manners, their Usages and 
Customs, their Dress, their Ceremonies, and Public Festivals, are 
executed, on the whole, with judgment and discrimination. We 
select the following observations on the Spanish character, as af- 
fording, with the excracts which we have made in these last pages, 
the most favourable specimens we have been able to give of Mr 
Laborde’s performance. 

Some customs and some traits of character run through all the 
provinces. The national pride is everywhere the same. The Spa- 
niard has the highest opifion of his nation and himself, which he e- 
nergetically expresses in all his gestures, words and actions. This 
epinion is discovered in all ranks of life and ‘classes of society ; in 
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crimes and in virtues ; among the great and the small; under the 
rags of poverty as much as in the royal palace. Its result is a kind 
of haughtiness, repulsive sometimes to him who is its object, but 
useful in giving to the mind a sentiment of nobleness and self-esteem, 
which fortifies it against all meanness. This pride may be consi- 
dered as one cause of the great number of persons who quit the 
world, and embrace the ecclesiastical profession ; the slightest con- 
tempt, the least constraint, often produces on these haughty disposi- 
tions the effect of real misfortunes. 

‘ The Spaniards are extremely reserved ; they have little of those 
exterior demonstrations, of that deceitful show which is called polite- 
ness. ‘They do not make advances to a stranger ; they wait for him 
to begin ; they watch his conduct ; and do not give him their confi- 
dence, till they think they know him. Their address is serious, cold, 
sometimes even repulsive; but, under this unpromising exterior, they 
conceal a worthy heart and a great disposition to oblige ; they scat- 
ter around their benefits, without endeavouring to make a merit of 
them ; and grant without having promised. 

‘ The Sp aniard is very slow in all his operations. He often deli- 
berates when he ought to act, and spoils affairs as much by his tem- 
porizing as other nations by their precipitation. They have a proverb 
contrary to one of ours ;—they mye that one should never do to day 
what may be put off till to-morrow. This slowness of the Spaniards 
appears incompatible wrth the vivacity of their imagination ; it is the 
consequence of the distrust and circumsp ection that-are natural to 
them; but when their pride is irritated, their anger provoked, or 
their generosity stimulated, they wake in a moment from their apa- 
thy, 2 and are capable of the most violent and the most noble actions. 

‘We apprehend, that, in the last paragraph, Mr Laborde has 
hit upon the true defect of the Spanish character,—the one cer- 
tainly the most prejudicial to them in the arduous conftict in which 
they are at present engaged. ‘This disposition of mind makes 

m confound procrastination with deliberation; and imagine 
that, when they have put off an important determination, they 
have acquired some security, that, when taken, it will be a right 
one. ‘io the activity, knowledge, and foresight of their assail- 
ants, they have nothing to oppose, but an invincible constancy 
and fizmness, which reyerses have neyer shaken for a moment. 
If they have not achieved victories, they have not suffered them- 
selves to be dispirited by defeats. If they have been improvident 
in success, they have nct been despondent in misfortune. Their 
armies have been dispersed, and their towns pillaged ; but the pos- 
sessions of their enemy are still limited by the immediate terrors 
of his power ; and extend not, after all his victories, beyond the 
precincts of his camps and garrisons. 

The hypocrisy with which Mr Laborde bewails the misfortunes 
ef a war, the most unjust and unprovoked of any undertaken in 
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an age fruiiful in injustice, deserves to be exhibited in his own 
words, © Good Spaniards!’ he exclaims, ‘ who have thus heap- 
ed kindnesses on me without even looking for my gratitude, who 
have rendered those unhappy times so easy to me, may you, in 
your turn, find some asylum amidst the troubles which rend your 
country! Alas! perhaps flames are about to consume those 
houses in which I have been received ! perhaps cannon are alrea- 
dy destroying those monuments of your religion and histo y, of 
which you are so proud!’ Who would believe, that this Mr 
Laborde, with such sentiments of gratitude on his lips, has late- 
ly repaired to Madrid, and there resumed his former connexions 
with the literary men of that capital, not for the purpose of as- 
sisting or consoling them in their misfortunes, but in order to ex- 
tort from them certain valuable manuscripts, which, in hours of 
former confidence, they had unwarily made known to him. It is 
but fair to add, that, in one attempt of that sort, he was checked 
by the interference of a French officer of rank. 

Before bringing this article to a conclusion, we owe to Mr La- 
borde the justice to state, that we have not been able to see his ori- 
ginal work, and that our remarks have therefore been necessarily 
founded on a translation, which bears evident marks of having 
been hastily executed, and by one who, we apprehend, is but 
imperfectly acquainted with many of the subjects treated in the 
work. But, in justice to ourselves, we have also to add, that 
we have suppressed many unfavourable criticisms that had occur 
red to us, when it appeared to us, on further reflection, that the 
fault might lye, not with the author, but with the translator, 





Art. V. The Letters of Mrs Elizabeth Montagu, with some of 
the Letters of her Correspondents. Part the First; containing 
her Letters from an early Age to ihe Age of Twenty-three. 
Published by Matthew Montagu, Esq. M. P. her Nephew and 
Executor. 2 vol. 12mo. pp. 650. London, 1809. 


F] aese two sizeable volumes contain a selection from the Ictters 
written by Mrs Montagu while under the age of twenty- 
three. Now, considering that this cclebrated lady lived to be up- 
wards of eighty, and probably did not grow less communicative 
as she grew older and better known, it certainly was not without 
some alarm that we ventured to calculate, by this scale, the pro- 
bable bulk of the whole publication. We have read through this 
introductory part of it, however, without. any extraordinary im- 
patience ; and trust that, when the time comes, we shall be en- 
dowed 
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ome 1 with strength sufficient to do the same duty to the succes- 
e parts which may be aw: aiting us. 

A Considerable portion of the letters now before us are pub- 
lished, we should suppose, rather as curiosities, than on account 
of their intrinsic excellence. Several of them—and by no means 
the worst in the collection—were written, it seems, while the 
author was under fifteen years of age; and would certainly be 
considered as extraordinary performances—even in this age of 
premature womanhood and infant accomplishment. ‘The subse- 
quent letters, indeed, scarcely keep the promise that is held out 
by those early aliecione. They are not at all more lively or more 
natural; and are all the worse, we think, for being more plenti- 
fully garnished with moral ref ections oad morsels of elaborate 
fi: ittery. If the  SRDARRIRR INOS does not improve faster in its 
‘ subsequent stages, we fear greatly that there will be no climax in 
the reader’s admiration 

The merit of the pieces before us seems to us to consist main- 
ly in the great gaiety and vivacity with which they are written. 
‘The wit, to be sure, is often childish, and generally strained and 
artificial ; but still it both sparkles and abounds: and though we 
should sieaion i it nore if it were better selected, or even if there 
were less of it, we cannot witness this profuse display of spirits 
and ingenuity, without rece iving a strong impression of the sslente 
and ambition of the writer. 

The faults of the letters, on the ether hand, are more numer- 
ous. In the first place, they have, properly speaking, no sub- 
jects. ‘They are all letters of mere idleness, friendship, and flat- 
tery. There are no eventsy,—no reasonings,—no anecdotes of 
= sons who are still re montane, —no literature, and scarcely any 
original or serious opinions. The whole staple of the correspond- 
ence consists of a very smart and lively account of every-day oc- 
currences and every-day people,—a few common-places of reflec- 

tion and frie endship,—and a considerable quantity of little, play- 
ful, petulant caricatures of the writer’s neighbours and acquaint- 
ances. All this has a fine familiar effect, when interspersed with 
more substantial matter,—or when it drops from the pen of a man 
of weight and authority ; bet whole volumes of mere prattlement 
from a very young lady, are apt, however gay and innocent, to 
produce all the symptoms of heavier reading. 

A second, and perhaps a greater fault, is want of nature and 
simplicity ; and this, in so far as we can judge, pervades the whole 
strain of the correspondence. There is an incessant effort to be 
witty or eloquent, which takes away from the grace of success, 
and makes failure ridiculous. ‘There is no flow from the heart, 
~-no repose for the imagination,—no indolent sympathy of con- 
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fidence. Every thing is gilded and varnished in the most oster- 


tatious manner, and exposed i in the broadest light. It is not the 
learning only, or the ridicule, that is introduced for effect ;—2!l 
the familiarity must be brilliant, and all the trifling picturesque. 
It is evident, in short, that Mrs Montagu wrote r. ther from the 
love of her own glory, than from any interest in the s ubjec 5 of 
her correspondence ; and the less we can sympathize with ‘this 
—, the less we shall be delighted with her performance. 

The last, and the most serious want we shall notice in this givl- 
ish correspondence, is the want of heart and affection. We natu- 
rally reckou upon a little romance in the confidential epistles of 2 
damsel of eighteen ; 3 Or, at any rate, upon some warmth of at- 
tachment: but, in these letters, though we have plenty of elo- 
quent professions of friendship, we confess that we have looked in 
vain for this common bloom of sensibility. ‘There is no softness, 
—no enthusiasm,—nothing which could, for one moment, be mis- 
taken for the language of tendemes s oremotion. Yet these are 
letters to chosen friends and early associates; and embrace the 
period in which the writer became a wife and a mother. It is 
not enough that the letters of a woman should be lively and wit- 
ty ;—female gaiety loses both its charm and its dignity, when it 
is not shaded with softness ;—even female intellect is not quite 
respectable without it. ‘The readers of Mad. de Sevigné complain, 
indeed, of the vehemence and anxiety of her attachment to her 
daughter ; yet, importunate as that feeling is, we verily believe 
that it gives the chief charm to her correspondence. The i image 
of that warm and watchful affection is constantly impressed upon 
our recollection; it redeems all the levities, and gives an interes¢ 
to all the details of her letters; and carries us, with ready good 
nature, into all the anecdotes which appear to have amused a crea- 
ture at once so sprightly and so kindhearted. Mrs Montagu, or 
the other hand, no doubt appears very good-natured and obliging 5 
but without any devotedness of affection, or much concern, be- 
yond that of admiration and amusement. On the whoie, we think 
her professions of friendship and serious morality the least attrac- 
tive parts of her performance. Her ludicrous descriptions and 
witty remarks, except that they are always too elal orate, are often 
tolerably successful ; but the most entertaining of all, we think, 
are her lively pers« onsliniengnd hose — malicious, half playful 
delineations of common acquaintance, by which the merriment 
and the jealousies of polite society ia wwe been chie fly maintained 
ever since the period of its first formation. 

‘Thofe who like the prattleme nt of young ladies, muft naturally 
have fome curiofity to know how they prattled feventy years ago. 
Vhefe volumes will certainly gratify that curi ity; and, indeed, 
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are fo completely devoted to its gratification, that we fcarcely know 
upon what ground to recommend them to thofe who do not fect 
it. One other thing, however, they may ferve to illuftrate ; and 
that is, the very little change that has taken place, du uring all t that 
time, in the ftyle and tone of familiar intercourfe among the po- 
lite part of aediaon: ‘There is certainly nothing written fo long 
ego, which is fo little antiquated as thefe letters, or the letters of 
any other woman of high rank and good education. ‘Tatte in li- 
terature and in the arts has fluCuated and advanced in many ways 
in that love interval; and the manners and habits of the lower 
nud middling orders have been flowly improving through a long 
feries of affeClations and abfurcities. But the language and man- 
ners of the old ariftocracy, and efpecially of the iemale part of it, 
have been the fa ime, it appeats, for upwards of a century. The 
it tyle of Lady Mary Wortley and of Mrs Montagu, is as modern 
as that of their great grandchildren 3 and not only carries in it 
that charm of eafe and purity which is fo often wanting in the 
writings of _profetiad authors, but {till bears the Ramp of pood fo- 
ciety io frefa upon it, that their j kes, and {candals and pleafant- 
ries, might generally be ufed as they fland, to enliven the corre- 
fpondence of any fathionable chronicler of the current year. If 
there be any didtinCion between the ftyle of a modern lady, and 
that of a lady in the time of George I., it is, that the former had 
a ftill greater freedom, and perhaps broadnefs of allufion, than 
would generally be ventured on by the latter. This flight degree 
of additional referve or delicacy, we are not, however, difp ofed 
to aicribe to any recent improvement either in purity of manners 
or refinement of tafte; but rather to that great diilemination of 
eee: which has made pers fociety lefs fele&t and lefs 
fife; and to that intrufion of the half-bred which has made great- 
er caution neceilary, both to avoid vulgar miiconftruétion, and 
to reprefs grofs imitation. ‘There are fome traits of this freedom 
in the letters before us, for which even thefe confiderations may 
not be everywhere received as an apology in the works of a virgin 
of nineteen ; though, for our own part, we certainly confider them 
as no impeachment either of her innocence or her delicacy. There 
are a few other traits af antiquity, too, as to which it is proper to 
put the reader on his guard. We will hear of Jace-heads and 
ruffies—of beaux with high toupees—of drums and tea-drinkings 
—of dutchefies dining at two o’clock—of mothers and intimate 
friends addrefied by the lofty tile of Medam—and a few other 
things equally ftranze and contemptible: but the gencral ftrain of 
the correfpondence he will find ve ry confonant to modern ufages 
and conceptions 3—the fame proportion of, derifion directed againtt 
the fame kind of hemedicliionacralie fame tone of familiarity and 
light- 
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light-hearted philofophy—the fame felfifhnefs an! defire of diftine- 
tion. But it is quite time that the faid reader fhould be enabled 
to judge for himfelf. 

Her chief correfpondents, at this early period, were the Dutch- 
efs of Portland, who was a few years older than herfelf, and Mrs 
Donellan, a lady who was honoured with the notice of Swift in 
his later days. The following paflages, in a letter to the former, 
were written under the age of fourteen; and fhow the firft flirrings 
of her derifive and ambitious fpirit, even before her intercourfe with 
fociety had fupp lied it with living objedis. 

* One common objection to the country is, one sees no faces but 
those of one’s own family ; but my papa thinks he has found a re- 
medy for that, by teaching me to draw; but then he husbands these 
fices in so cruel a manner, that he brings me sometimes a nose, 

sometimes an eye at a time; but on the King’s birth-day, as it was 

a festival, he brought me out a whole face with its — wide open. 
If I could draw well enough, I would send Miss W. her own musty 
face. Iam sorry Le Brun has not seen it, that he might have put 
it in his book of drawings among the faces that express the several 
passions; for he has none that express mustiness. ” 

If you design to make any proficiency in that art, I would ad- 
vise you not to draw old men’s heads. It was the rueful counte- 
nance of Socrates or Seneca that first put me out of conceit with it. 
Had my P: * a given me the blooming f faces of Adonis and Narcissus, 
I might | e been a more apt schol: Ar 5 and when I told him I found 
those aaah ‘nate difficult to draw, he gave me St Jolin’s head ina 
charger; so to avoid the specul: ation of dismal faces, which by my art 
I dismalized ten times move than they were before, I threw away my 
pencil. If I drew a group of little figures, I made their counte- 
nances so sad, and their limbs so distorted, that from a set of laugh- 
ing Cupids, they looked like the tormented infants in Herod’s cruel- 
ty, and smiling Venus like Rachel weeping for her children. I have 
heard of some who have been famous landscape painters; others 
who have been famous battle painters; but I take myself to have 
been the best moagital painter ; for I never drew a figure that was 
not lame or blind, and they had all something of the horrible in 
their countenances ; and | by the arching of their eyebrows, and the 
—— their mouths, they looked so hig litened, you would have 

thought they had seen their own faces in the glass. 

‘ Tam very sorry I have made so very free with your cousin; but 
how could I imagine any person who was neither handsome nor a- 
greeable, was your relation! I dare say she is a very distant one 
had she been within four or five degreees, she must have been both. 
I believe Miss D and her Fubbsey age now one flesh, or ra- 
ther one fat. Iam,’ &c. I. 14, 19—2I. 

‘The next, which contains her earlieft obfervations on life and 
characters, is of the age of feventeen. 
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* Our assembly, in full glory, has ten coaches at it; and Lady 
H to make up a number, is pleased, in her humility, to call 
in all the parsons, apprentices, tradesmen, apothecaries, and farm- 
ers, milliners, manfuamakers, haberdashers of small wares, and cham- 
bermaids. It is the oddest mixture you can imagine ; here sails a 
reverend parson, there skips an airy appre entice, here jumps a farm- 
er: and then every one has an eye to their trade; the milliner pulls 
you by the hand ti ill she tears your glove ; the mantuamaker treads 
upon your petticoat till, she unrips the seams; the shoemaker makes 
you foot it, till you wear out your shoes; the mercer dirties your 
gown ; the apothecary opens the wi at behind you that you may 
be sick ; and the parson calls out for Joan Saunderson. I must tell 
your Grace that m y papa forgets twenty years and nine children, 
and dances as nimbly as any of the ars 1m; but is now and then 
mortified by heating the ladies cry, “ Old Mr Robinson! Hay 
sides and turn your daughter.” Other mee who have a mind to 
appear young, say, “ Well! there is my poor grandpapa, he could 
no more dance so!”? Then comes an old batchelor of fifty, and 
shakes him by the hand, and cries, “ Why, you dance like one of 
us young fellows; ” another, more injud icious than the rest, says, 
by way of compliment “ Who would think you had six fine children 
taller than yourself ? I protest if I did not know you, I should take 
you to be young;” then says the most antiquated virgin in the 
company, “ Mr Robinson wears mighty well; my mother says he 
looks as well as ever she re -m embers him; he used to come often to 
the house when J] was a girl. 

‘ I have not heard any thing of Lady A since her wedding. 
Sir Robert had an apc plectic fit at Sir Phil ip B s a little before 
they married. Sir Philip is so fond of him and his lady, that it is 
thought he w ill leave him some purt of his estate, which is very con- 
siderable. I don’t know from whence the friendship arises; there 
may indeed be a sympathy in the souls of Sir Philip and Sir Robert, 
but there never was less resemblance of body. Sir Robert Austin’s 
shadow, by moonlight, would make a dozen of the other. The a- 
pothecary in Caius Marius is a corpulent man in comparison of him. 
[ cannot describe him to your Grace, a shadow is too material, and 
a skeleton too fat. He is really the grim king of the ghosts; he 
will be president of the court of Death. His wife and he are lite- 

rally but one flesh—for she has all the flesh herself.’ I, 43—46. 

We give the following letter, which feems to have been written 
at eighteen, for two reafons ;—firlt, becaufe it affords the earlieft, 
and by no means the leait favourable, {pecimen of the writer’s more 
fententious and ferious manner; and, fecondly, becaufe it feems 
to have had the fingular diftinction of being written on favo feve- 

ral occafions, to the fame noble friend, at the diftance of four 
years. It appears firft at p. 54. of the firft volume, under date 
of the year 17383 and again at p. 281, under date of September 
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agth,1741. The only difference is, that, in this laft edition, it has 
a few additional fentences interfperfed—to the fenfible deteriora- 
tion, we think, of the compofition. In all other refpects, the two 
letters are verbatim and literatim the fame. There is fomething 
very ridiculous, we think, in this duplication, however it may be 
explained. If the fair writer a€tually made the fame letters do 
duty twice over, after a certain interval for oblivion—as economi- 
cal preachers are faid to do with their fermons—it gives us rather 
a lower idea of her inventive powers than we fhould otherwife be 
difpofed to entertain ; and, even if it be repeated by miftake, in 
confequence of two copies being found among her papers, {till the 
variations and the diftance of the dates fhow that fhe paid a de- - 
gree of attention to thefe performances which their intrinfic im- 
portance fcarcely appears to merit. The letter itfelf, as it ftands 
in its earlieft and beft form, is as follows. 
* As your Grace tenders my peace of mind, you will be glad te 
hear I am not so angry as I was. I own I was much moved in spi- 
rit at hearing you neglected your health ; but since you have had 
advice, there is one safe step taken. As for me, I have swallowed 
the weight of an apothecary in medicine ; and what I am the better, 
except more patient and less credulous, I know not. I have learnt 
to bear my infirmities, and not to trust to the skill of physicians for 
curing them. I endeavour to drink deep of philosophy, and be wise 
when I cannot be merry—easy when I cannot be glad—content with 
what cannot be mended—and patient where there is no redress. The 
mighty can dono more, and the wise seldom do as much. You see 
I am in the main content with myself, though many would quarre) 
with such an insignificant idle inconsistent person: but I am resolv- 
ed to make the best of all circumstances around me, that this short 
life may not be half lost in pains, “ well remembering and applying, 
the necessity of dying.” Between the periods of birth and burial 
I would fain insert a little happiness, a little pleasure, a little peace : 
to-day is ours, yesterday is past, and to-morrow may never come. 
I wonder people can so much forget death, when all we see before 
us is but succession ; minute succeeds to minute, season to season ; 
summer dies as winter comes. The dial marks the change of hour ; 
every night brings death-like sleep; and morning seems a resurrec- 
tion; yet, while all changes and decays, we expect no alteration ; 
unapt to live, unready to die, we lose the present and seek the fu- 
ture; ask much for what.we have not; thank Providence but little 
for what we have: our youth has no joy, our middle age no quiet, 
our old age no ease, no indulgence; ceremony is the tyrant of this 
day ; fashion of the ‘other; business of the next. Little is allowed 
to freedom, happiness, and contemplation ; the adoration of our Cre- 
ator ; the admiration of his works ; and the inspection of ourselves. 
But why should I trouble your Grace with these reflections. What 
my little knowledge can suggest, you must know better: what my 
VOL. XV. NO. 29. F short 
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short experience has shown, you must have better observed.’ I. 
54—56. 

We add the following short passages from Bath in the year 
1740; to show that the fair writer’s vivacity was not chilled by 
arriving at the mature age of twenty. 

‘ I hear every day of people’s pumping their arms or legs for the 
rheumatism ; but the pumping for wit is one of the hardest and most 
fruitless labours i in the world. I should be glad to send you some 
news ; but all the news of the place would be like the bills of morta- 
lity ; palsy, four; gout, six; fever, one, &c. &c. We hear of no- 
thing but Mr Such-a-one is not abroad to-day. Oh! no, says an- 
other, poor gentleman, he died to-day. Then another cries, My 
party was made for quadrille to-night ; but one of the gentlemen has 
had a second stroke of the palsy, and cannot come out. There is 
no depending upon people; nobody minds engagements. Indeed, 
the only thing one can do to-day, we did not do the day before, is 
to die; not that I would be hurried, by a love of variety and novelty, 
to do so irreparable a thing as dying, > &c.—¢ As for modern mar- 
riages, they are great infringers of the baptismal vow ; for ’tis com- 
monly the pomps and vanities of this wicked world on one side, and 
the sinful lusts of the flesh on the other. For my part, when I mar- 
ry, I do not intend to enlist entirely under the banners of Cupid or 
Plutus, but take prudent consideration and decent inclination efor 
my advisers. I like a coach and six extremely ; but a strong appre- 
hension of repentance would not suffer me to accept it from many 
that possess it. I had little acquaintance with ——-—; for I never 
run into Aaron’s idolatry, nor could I ever bow the knee to Mam- 
mon. To say the truth, he is the god of our fathers, and the god 
of our mothers. As the Israelites made their children pass through 
the fire to Baal, there are few good Christians who would not make 
their children pass through misery to Mammon.’ I. 76. 77. 83. 

This last extract will give our readers some idea of the fashion- 
able freedom, from which, we have hinted, that our more prud- 
ish age has shrunk back. ‘There is a great deal of a more decided 
character, after she comes to be married ;—but we shall satisfy 
ourselves with adding this lively hint to her sister, upon the first 
appearance of a fashion which we had thought far more modern. 

‘ I do not know what will become of your fine shape ; for there is 
a fashionable make which is very strange. I believe they look in 
London as they did in Rome after the rape of the Sabines.’ I, 
126, 127. 

And this little anticipation of the exploits of some of her mili- 
tary beaux, who had been ordered on foreign service. 

‘ I think they will die of a panic, and save their enemies’ powder. 
Well, they are proper gentlemen. Heaven defend the nunneries 

As for the garrisons, they will be safe enough. The father confes- 
sors will have more consciences to quiet than the surgeons will have 
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wounds to dress. I would venture a wager Flanders increases in 
the christenings more than in the burials of the week.” I. 183. 

These, upon the whole, we think are favourable specimens ; 
and if the whole book were of the same quality, it would be 
very entertaining. ‘The greater part of it, however, is far infe- 
rior ; and though we have too great a regard for our readers to 
annoy them with many specimens of absolute dulness, we cannot 
do our duty without laying before them a few instances of that 
overlaboured and uneasy wit which has afflicted us so often in the 
course of our reading. We find ourselves just at this descrip- 
tion of the furniture of an old mansion. 

‘ There are long tables in the room that have more feet than the 
caterpillar you immured at Bullstrode. Why so many legs are need- 
ful to stand still, I cannot imagine, when I can fidget upon two. 
There is a goodly chest of drawers in the figure of a cathedral, and 
a looking-glass, which Rosamond or Jane Shore may have dressed 
their heads in. Amongst the old furniture, I must not forget the 
clock, who has indeed been a time-server. It has struck the blessed 
minutes of the Reformation, Restoration, Abdication, Revolution, 
and Accession, and, by its relation to time, seems too to have some 
to eternity. It is like its old master, only good to point the hour 
to industry,—to wake the slothful soul to labour,—to mark the time 
by voice, though not by action. It is the minister of old care,’ &c. 
—‘ If age be honourable, why should I neglect the fane of antique 
structure, which shook with the wind that blew the Danes to Britain ; 
turned with the blast that sent our hero Richard to the holy wars, 
and then stood fair for France with Edward, moved with the glo- 
rious gale that brought a conquered king from France with our 
young victor the Black Prince. It pointed out the hour for gal- 
lant Henry to attempt a kingdom greater than his own; it obeyed 
the wind that brought over the chastiser of wicked Richard; then 
turned full to the happy wind that scattered the Armada, and mov- 
ed as readily to the fair gale that wafted over our glorious Wil- 
liam: but of late days it has seldom stirred ; tired of bringing ter- 
ror to nothing but a timorous valetudinarian, or informing the spleen 
when the wind is in the east; and, loath to have the idleness of 
some admiral imputed to its advice, it moves no more, but seems 
indeed to be founded upon steady and fixed principles, and I he- 
lieve will turn no more, except it be for Vernon. What will your 
Grace say to this inventory? I am ashamed; but I observe pea- 
ple are apt to converse like the company they keep; and really I 
see hardly any thing but this poor fane planted on an aged oak 
just over against my window, and I hear nothing but the clock 
telling me how I kill time, while I unhappily reflect the sad re- 
venge it will take upon me; therefore, what can I repeat but what 
I learn? I am spinning out a happy hour; such I account it when 
I write to you; and really I have not the art of abbreviation. ’ 
I. 141-144. 
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The same outrageous determination to be witty dictated the fol- 
lowing description of a sea captain. 

‘ The good captain is so honest and so fierce, a bad conscience 
and a cool courage cannot abide him. He thinks he has a good ti- 
tle to reprove any man that is not as honest, and to beat any man 
that is not as valiant, as himself. He hates every vice of nature 
but wrath, and every corruption of the times but tyranny. A pa- 
triot in his public character, but an absolute and angry monarch in 
his family, he thinks every man a fool in politics who is not angry, 
and a knave if he is not perverse. Indeed, the captain is well in his 
element, and may appear gentle compared to the waves and wind ; 
but on the happy quiet shore he seems a perfect whirlwind. He is 
much fitter to hold converse with the hoarse Boreas in his wintry ca- 
vern, than to join in the whispers of Zephyrus in Flora’s honeymoon 
of May. I was afraid, as he walked in the garden, that he would 
fright away the larks and nightingales; and expected to see a flight 
of see-gulls hovering about him. The amphibious pewet found him 
too much a water animal for his acquaintance, and fled with terror. ’ 
I. 181, 182. 

‘The reader may also take this picture of a country family, as a 
‘partner in the same style of drawing. 

‘ His wife he has always kept in the country to nurse seven or 
eight daughters, after his own manner ; and the success has answer- 
ed the design. He has taught them that all finery lies in a pair of 
red-heeled shoes ; and as for diversion (or, as I suppose they. call it, 
fun), there is nothing like blind man’s buff. Thus dressed and thus 
accomplished, he brought them to our races, and carried them to 
the ball, where, poor girls, they expected to be pure merry, and to 
play at puss in the corner, and hunt the whistle; but seeing there 
was nothing but footing, which they had never been suffered to do 
in their shoes, and right hand and left, which their father thought 
too much for women to know, they fell asleep, as they had often 
een used to do, without their supper. ’—* You have no such good 
folks in Buckinghamshire. There your Grace saw a fine import- 
ation of S *s. They had not one article of behaviour so un- 
taught as to appear natural. These have not one manner that 
seems acquired by art. The two families would make a fine con- 
trast. Pray do but figure the Mademoiselles Catherinas advancing 
an state to meet these jumping Joans. To be sure, seeing Madame 
courtesy so low, they would think she meant to play at leap-frog, and 
‘would jump over her head before she got to the extremest sink of 
her courtesy.’ I. 237, 238. 

The following, as it nods a little towards seriousness, is con- 
siderably worse. 

* One sees a good deal of the world at Tunbridge. There is one 
man drinking waters to cure him of the ill consequence of sloth and 
avarice, and the melancholy remembrance of having denied himself 
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the benofits of his time, and others the assistance of his rhoney. 
There the splendid South Sea Director would wash away the recol- 
lection of his iniquity, and, by magnificence, gild his crime till fools 
admire and envy it. How many adorn their guilt and misery to 
catch that approbation from others their own heart denies! These 
waters would indeed be of great use, could they but make Directors 
void the worm that never dies; but conscience is a dragon not to be 
charmed by all the sweetest songs of the Syren pleasure; and in the 
midst of these diversions, and the gaiety of company, they seem to 
me not to be able to speak peace to their souls,’ &c. I. 247, 248. 

The following short passage is in far better taste. She is 
speaking of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia. 

* I am as fatigued with his hero’s adventures as if I had rode be- 
hind him. He out-quixotes Quixote; knights, brave or miscreant, 
are unhorsed ; ladies, fair or foul, chaste or wicked, fall in love with 
him: between the lance of Mars and the arrow of Cupid, no age or 
sex escape him unhurt. Then the fair Princess bathing for the good 
of the public! I took great care no such accident should happen at 
Mary-le-bone. Every one is in wrath at Sir John Norris’s return. 
I hope the next expedition will be in mackarel season, and then we 
shall take something.’ II. 54, 55. 

The following remarks upon the effect of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s downfal are more interesting, because more applicable to 
other times, than most of her occasional moralization. 

* I imagine the study of physiognomy must be very entertaining 
at present. One might see Hope sitting in a dimple, Fear skulk- 
ing in a frown, Haughtiness sitting on the triumphal arch of an 
eyebrow, and Shame lurking under the eyelids; then in wise by- 
standers we might see Conjecture drawing the eyebrows together, or 
Amazement lifting them up. A man in place bringing his flexible 
countenance to the taste of the present times, smiling about the 
mouth as if he was pleased with the change, but wearing a little 
gloom on the forehead that betrays his fear of losing by it. Men 
that never were of any consequence wrapping themselves up in the 
mystery of politics, and seeming significant ; as if, when times alter, 
they had a right to expect to be wise. Then the vacant, smiling 
countenances of those civil people that would intimate they would 
do any thing for any body. The asses that, in lions’ skins, have 
brayed for their party, throwing off their fierceness, and appearing 
in their propér shape of patient folly, that will carry a heavy burden 
through dirty roads. Then the state swallows, that have ever lived 
in the sunshine of favour, withdrawing from the declining season of 
power. ‘Then the thermometers, weathercocks, and dials of the 
state, will scarce know what to say, how to turn, or which way to 
point. ‘They who have changed their coat with every blast, what 
must they do till they know which way the wind blows? Unhappy 
ignorance, that knows not if preferment comes from the east or from 
the west, or yet from the south! Then what will those noble pa- 
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triots do whose honesty consists in being always angry, now they 
know not whom to be angry with? These occurrences give one too 
great an insight into mankind, for one receives bad impressions of 
them by seeing them in these hurries; while, for haste, they leave 
the cloak of hypocrisy behind, and show the patched, stained, and 
motley habit of their minds. ’ 

¢ All I expect, is, to see those that lately have appeared as knaves 
look like fools; those that have looked like fools appear as knaves. 
I would the good precept, be angry and sin not, were divided be- 
tween the parties in power and out of it; that the first would not sin, 
and the second would not be angry: but between the wickedness of 
the powerful, and the wrath of the disappointed, there is no peace 
im Israel.’ II. 152, 153. 

This is about the best of her seriousness; but her vocation is 
decidedly for satirical trifling. For example— 

« I want to know how the world goes on: we stand still here. 
Dulness, in the solemn garb of wisdom, wraps us in its gentle wing ; 
and here we dream that others do ill, and happy are we that do no- 
thing. One yawns there is peace in solitude; another stirs the fire, 
and cries how happy is liberty and independence; another takes a 
pinch of snuff, and praises leisure; another pulls a knotting shuttle 
out of her pocket, and commends a little innocent amusement ; 
their neighbour, more laborious, making a lace with two bobbins, 
says business should be preferred to pleasure and diversions. How 
wise is every body by their own fire-side, and how happy every one 
in their own way! What glorious things do the ambitious say of 
ambition, and what mighty phrases do they adorn the giant with ! 
How civilly do the indolent speak of idleness, and how prettily do 
the trifling express trifles; how cunning do those think themselves 
who live in cities, and how innocent do they look upon themselves 
to be who dwell in the country.’ II. 150, 151. 

* Among many reasons for being stupid, it may be urged it’is 
being like other people, and living like one’s neighbours; and indeed 
without it, it may be difficult to love some neighbours as oneself: 
now, seeing the necessity of being dull, you won’t, I hope, take it 
amiss that you find me so; but consider I am involved in mists from 
the sea, and that the temperament of the air and the manners of 
the place contribute to my heaviness. It provokes me to hear people 
that live in a fog talk of the smoke of London, and that they can- 
not breathe there: a proper reason for them to stay away who were 
made for nothing but to breathe. But people in town have other 
signs of life. But to the good folks that talk in that manner, nothing 
is an obstruction of life but an asthma.’ I. 235. 

It would be very easy to cite fifty such passages ; but for those 
who have not already determined to look into the book for them- 
selves, we fear we have already cited too much. We ought, in- 
deed, to have noticed some passages of profound erudition about 
Horus and Cerberus, Horatius Cocles, and Pythagoras ;—and also 
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some of the elaborate eulogies bestowed on the Dutchess of Port- 
jand, and my Lord Duke and the infant Marquis ; but meritori- 
ous and characteristic as all these things are, we have no longer 
room for them. Upon the whole, we think the vivacity of these 
letters attractive ;—though it is sometimes childish, and almost 
always theatrical. We think the familiar style excellent, and the 
eloquence abominable; and are of opinion, that they would have 
been infinitely more charming, if two thirds of the wit could 
have been exchanged for a few traits of simplicity and affection. 
Comparing them even with the earliest letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley, it is impossible not to be struck with the vast superio- 
rity of the latter, in sound sense, good taste, and facility. ‘There 
is, in those delightful compositions, such a mixture of just think- 
ing and solid sagacity, as gives both dignity and relief to the wit 
and trifling which intervenes ; and the trifling itself is far more 
graceful and striking, both because it is less laboured, and infi- 
nitely less verbose. Mrs Montagu certainly comes nearest that 
admirable model in her lighter strokes of personal satire, and the 
purity of such parts of her diction as she had not determined 
to make splendid. 

In making these strictures on the letters before us, we do. not 
forget that they were all written under the age of twenty-three ; 
and have even a reasonable degree of faith in the editor, when he 
assures us, that if we will only have patience, we shall find her 
hand improve astonishingly in the course of the next five or six 
volumes. All we say is, that there are great faults in the vo- 
lumes before us; and that we do not exactly perceive the ne- 
cessity of reading the bad letters before we are favoured with 
the good. If the letters were all as good as Lady Mary’s, 
the editor may depend upon it, that the public will neither buy 
nor admire twenty volumes of them; and if there be ten or 
twelve volumes out of the twenty that are not quite so good, we 
are clearly of opinion, that the best thing he can do for his aunt’s 
glory and his own credit, is to suppress these twelve,—together 
with four or five of the remaining eight, There are many works, 
besides those of the old Sybil, the value of which may be pro 
digiously increased by diminishing their number. 
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Art. VI. Application de la Theorie de la Legislation Penale, 
ou Code de la Sureté Publique et Particuliere, fondé sur les 
regles de la Morale Universelle, sur le droit des gens ou primitif 
des societés, et sur leur droit particulier, dans l’etat actuel de la 
civilization ; redigé en projet pour les Etats de sa Majesté le 
Roi de Baviere. Dedié a sa. Majesté, et imprimé avec son au- 
torization. Par Scipion Bexon, ancien Avocat, officier du Mi- 
niftere public, Commiflaire du Roi, Juge de Paix, Accufateur 
militaire, Accufateur public, Prefident du Tribunal Criminel de 
Paris; actuellement Vice-prefident du Tribunal Civil de la méme 
ville ; ancien Profeffeur de Legiflation Criminelle 4  Univerfité de 
Jurifprudence, &c. &c. Folio. pp. 752. Paris, 1807. 


W® deem it of great importance to give fome account of this 

book, while the penal code of our own country remains in 
a ftate of fuch extreme imperfeétion, and the community in ge- 
neral feems fo indifferent about its amendment. 

When a man like Blackftone, in whom education, profeflon, 
fituation and profpeéts in life; combined to engender the admira- 
tion of whatever was eftablifhed, and who, in his review of the 
laws of England, fcarcely ever finds room for any thing but praife 
—when a man of this defcription appears the herald of blame, we 
may fafely conclude that the evil is not only indifputable, but fla- 
grant. This popular author, however, * after obferving that, ¢ in 
proportion to the importance of the criminal law, ought alfo to be 
the care and attention of the legiflature in properly forming and 
enforcing it; and that it fhould be conformable to the diétates of 
truth and juftice, the feelings of humanity, and the indelible rights 
of mankind,’ proceeds to tell us, that it has hitherto exifted in 
all the countries of Europe, and England among the reft, in a 
very different fituation ; for, on the other hand, he adds, ¢ either 
from a want of attention to thefe principles, in the firft concoction 
of the laws; and adopting, in their ftead, the impetuous diétates 
of avarice, ambition and revenge; from retaining the difcordant 
political regulations which fucceflive conquerors or fa€tions have 
eftablifhed, in the various revolutions of government ; from giv- 
ing a lafting efficacy to fanétions that were intended to be tempo- 
rary, and made (as Lord Bacon expreffes it) merely upon the {pur 
of the occafion ; or from, laftly, too haftily employing fuch means 
as are greatly difproportionate to their end, in order to check the 
progrefs of fome very prevalent offence ; from fome, or from all 
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* See his Commentaries on the Laws of England, B. iv. ch. 1. 
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of thefe caufes, it hath happened that the criminal law is, in every 


ley country of Europe, mote rude and imperfe& than the civil.’ 

les This is a remarkable paflage ; and deferving of the moft pro- 
tif found meditation. It is a defcription, perfe&tly juft, and, as far 
la as it goes, accurate, of the manner in which a great part, not on- 
le ly of the crimirtal law, but of the whole body of law, civil, cri- 
in minal and conftitutional, has been built up in every country in 
i- ; Europe. To reafon, ferioufly and fincerely endeavouring to trace 
ir out the footfteps of utility, or to difcover the regulations > which 
le the greateft profperity might be fecured to the whole community, 
ie F nations hitherto have owed very little. It is to the accidental, but 
le in feveral refpeéts unavoidable connexion between the interefts of 


the community, and the interefts of the governing claffes, that the 
nations of the world owe almoft all that is excellent in the actual 


is fyftem of their laws. 
n Of the defeés in our crimina! code, Blackftone goes on to fay, * 
= ‘ Thefe have chiefly arifen from too fcrupulous an adherence to 


fome rules of the ancient common law, when the reafons have 

ceafed upon which thofe rules were founded.’ This, too, is an 

| important obfervation, and one which we fhould fcarcely have ex- 
pected from the great champion of ‘ the wifdom of our ancef- 
tors;” and one of the great abhorrers of innovation. ‘ Thofe 
rules, the reafons for which have ceafed to exift,’ ave they a// to 
be difcarded ? This is rather a {weeping decifion ; efpecially if we 
include among them, as we plainly fhould, all thofe which never 
had any reafon, or never any but a bad one. Such a propofition 
in a more modern author, would run fome rifk of being repre- 
fented as abfolutely revolutionary and jacobinical. We fhall quote 
but one other paflage from this great Englifh lawyer, before pro- 
ceeding to the work of his foreign difciple. 

After exhibiting fome famples of abfurdity and mifchievoufnefs 
in our criminal laws, and dwelling with lamentation upon the ob- 
vious neceflity of amendment, he adds, ‘ Were even a committee 
appointed, but once in an hundred years, to revife the criminal 
law, it could not have continued to this hour a felony, without 
benefit of clergy, to be feen for one month in the company of per- 
fons who call themfelves, or are called, Egyptians,’+ &c. &c. 
With thefe few but ftriking admonitions, as to the wifdom and 
the neceflity of looking at home in all our reflections upon fub- 
jects of univerfal importance, we pafs at once to the confideration 
of the work before us. 

The king of Bavaria, like our Edward the First, is a never-end- 
ing reformer. During the few months of peace which succeeded 
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* Commentaries, B. iv. ch. 1. 
+ Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England, B. iv. ch. 1. 
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the treaty of Amiens, the periodical publications of the Continent 
were filled with the accounts of the plans which he was pursuing 
for the improvement of his government, and for meliorating the 

condition of his subjects. We find, by the publication before us, 
that he has not abandoned the maths even in the season of war ; 
that he has not shrunk from a fundamental reform of the condi- 
tion of his people in that cardinal point, on which their condition 
so eminently depends,—the administration of justice. 

The course, too, which he has pursued, is one which, in its 
general bearing, is distinctly traced by the hand of wisdom. He 
looked out for an individval whom reputation designated as emi- 
nently fit, and whom particular recommendation, no doubt, sing- 
led out as the most fit, to draw up a code of laws ; and to him 
he gave a commission to execute the important task.* ‘The code, 
as proposed by the author, was printed and published ; that what- 
ever the observations of the people for whom it was designed, or 
of the enlightened men of all Europe, might offer for its improve- 
ment, might be received before it was finally adopted; and, if 
not rejected upon such a trial, that it might afterwards be estab- 
lished with all the advantages which those means of perfecting it 
could.supply. Had the choice of the man, to whom the pri- 
mary operations were entrusted, been as fortunate as the plan was 
prudent, our present task would have been much easier, and 
more delightful, than it is likely to be. 

The work to which our attention is now directed, is intended 
to exhibit a complete set of penal enactments, and of regulations 
or enactments of police ; together with such elucidations of the ge- 
neral principles of Jaw, as may show the reasons of the several 
enactments proposed, and afford the instruction most necessary to 
estimate justly what has here been performed. 

The system of penal enactments, together with such provisions 
as M. Bexon thinks belong to the head of police, he designates by 
the general title of * Legislation de la Surete.’ The idea he 
seems to have entertained, that police and penal law fell both, 
and to the exclusion of other branches of law, under this deno- 
mination, is the most probable reason that can be assigned for his 
joining the legislation of police with that of crimes and punish- 
ments, as possessing, with each other, a connexion more intimate 
than subsis sts between either of them and any other branch of law, 
and as forming, together, one great and entire department of legal 
regulation. 

An 





* Not one individual only h: As UN dertaken the work. There isa 
* Projet redigé pour les etats de S. M. le Roi de Baviere, par M. 
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An indication is afforded thus early, of what is but too fully 
confirmed in the sequel,—that M. Bexon’s manner of thinking is 
far too vague, for much improvement in the science of legislation 
to be expected from his best exertions. Security is not the object of 
penal laws and laws of police alone. Civil and constitutional laws 
contribute to it quite as essentially, and, in many instances, as 
directly, as penal laws themselves. Security is the joint result of 
the whole system of legislation; and cannot be obtained where 
any part is wanting or defective. What, for example, would be 
the security of property, though the penal laws against theft and 
robbery were ever so perfect, if there were no civil laws to compel 
the payment of debts, and the performance of contracts? Ona 
distinction thus perfectly inapplicable, it is melancholy to observe 
the stress which is laid by M. Bexon. He regards it as a dis- 
covery of his own making, of the greatest consequence, and as 
forming one of the most remarkable characteristics of his book. 
Formerly, nations, he telis us, were too little enlightened to have 
any just conception of it. Civil laws occupied, to great purpose, 
their attention ; bat the great, and still more interesting subject, 
“la legislation de Ja surete, n’a guéres éte, dans l’antiquite, l’objet 
des meditations des écrivains et de la sollicitude des Gouverne- 
mens.’ 

I. Porice.—This, as forming the branch of the subject un- 
dertaken by M. Bexon, which in his large volume is first pre- 
sented to our view, is the part on which we shall first submit 
our observations. He. has traversed the ground with sufficient 
minuteness ; and few, among the particulars which called for his 
notice, have escaped it; but the sort of eye with which he sur- 
veyed it, was that of a man better disposed, than qualified, to 
find out the improvements capable of being effected init. A few 
sentences, or articles, as he calls them, from the commencement 
of his * Code de Police Administrative,’ will afford some means 
of judging of the species of instruction which, on this head, he 
has afforded us. 

‘ Art. I. Definition de la Police Administrative-—La police ad- 
ministrative est instituée pour veiller au maintien de la sureté géné- 
rale et de la paix publique, ala conservation des personnes et des 
choses. 

He must have had a very singular comnepeion of what a de- 
finition is, who could call this a definition. Administrative 
police is instituted for the purpose of watching over the mainten- 
ance of general security and public peace, over the preservation 
of persons and things.’ Now, though this may be perfectly just 
and true, it is no more a definition of the peculiar functions and 
objects 
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objects of police, than of any other power or institution in society. 
The executive power of the King, for example—Is not that also 
set up for the purpose of watching over the general security and 
the public peace, and for the preservation of persons and things ? 
Is not the yudivative power, in all its branches, instituted for the 
same purposes? For what is the legislative power appointed, but 
to watch over the maintenance of the general security and the 
public peace? Even the military power itself is instituted for no 
other purpose ; by being ever ready to aid in suppressing all ene- 
mies, both internal and external, by whom that security may be 
threatened to be disturbed. Let us try another article. 

* L’action de la police administrative précede necessairement celle 
de la justice: elles sont lies entre elles, consequentes l’un de l’autre, 
et les contraventions aux reglemens de la premiére entrainent des 
peines qui sont prononcées par la seconde. ’ 

This is another piece out of the same mint, and from under 
the same die ;—puerility, prattle, an identical proposition, or a 
proposition little better than identical. If the business of police 
be, as M. Bexon defines it to be, to bring criminals before the 
judgment seat, and that of eee to pronounce upon them, 
how could it happen, but that the one of these operations should 
precede the other ; that they should be connected together; and, 
as the first precedes the last, so the last must be consequent up- 
on the first? All, however, fortunately is not so bad. The 
fourth article is as follows. 

* Elle ne prononce sur aucune infraction aux lois, mais elle en re- 
cherche les auteurs ; elle constate les actions defendues, et ressemble 
les indices et les preuves des faits que sa surveillance n’a pu em- 
pécher. ” 

Here at last, then, we have some tangible distinction brought in- 
to view. What the police does not, is, to exercise judicial power. 
‘What it does, is, to find out delinquents, take notice of delin- 
quencies, and obtain proofs. So far as these operations extend, 
and so far as they are left to be performed by police, she is strict- 
ly the handmaid of judicial power; and the service which she 
renders is twofold. 1. Service in securing the person of the de- 
linquent ; 2. Service in securing the evidence of his guilt. These 
two services, however, are part of the general business of crimi- 
nal procedure, and, strictly speaking, do not belong to police. 
Criminal tribunals, if properly consituted, would be the best de- 
positaries of all the powers, whether antejudiciary or postjudici- 
ciary, immediately necessary to their own decisions. As matters, 
however, are still situated all over Europe, we can see conveni- 
ence and utility in employing the powers established for purposes 
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of police, in the antejudiciary part of criminal process; and, ac- 
cordingly, we are not much displeased to see this employment as- 
signed to them by M. Bexon. We are sorry, however, to ob- 
serve the limits between the powers of judicature and the powers 
of police so little understood by this lawgiver, as to find him con- 
founding criminal procedure with police, and representing the of- 
fices of the former, if not as the exclusive, at least as the princi- 
pal and distinctive offices of the latter. 

The points on which M. Bexon’s code of police is intended to 
bear, are classed and denominated in the following manner. 

The several kinds of officers, with their respective functions, 
necessary to carry the provisions of police into execution ; 2. Pri- 
sons; 3. Beggars, vagabonds, and the means of providing them 
with work; 4. Religion; 5. Manners and public decency ; 
6. The state of persons; under which title are included regis- 
tration of births, deaths, and acts, the burial of the dead, the 
cognizance of sudden or secret deaths, &c.; 7. The honour and 
reputation of persons; 8. Health of persons; 9. Security of 
persons; 10. Security of persons at the moment of their birth ; 
11. Commerce in general ; under which title the author describes 
a board of superintendance of commerce, and the functions 
which he destines it to perform; 12. Sale of commodities; 13. 
Rural property, of its different kinds; 14. Damage and destruc- 
tion; 15. Instruction of the people, and in the country. These 
subordinate heads the author places in three grand divisions. 
I. The first five go under the title of ‘ GeneraL SECURITY ANP 
Pustic Peace;’ II. The succeeding five under the title of 
‘ Persons;’ III. And the last five under that of * Kincs.’ 

Such is the nature of M. Bexon’s endeavours in legislation, that 
it is impossible to gain any notion of his general views, except 
by travelling minutely through all the particulars on which he has 
thought proper to enlarge; and then endeavouring to combine 
those particulars according to their general relations; a labour 
which he as little thinks of performing for his reader as for him- 
self. To do this, even for that department of his work which 
relates to police, would far exceed the limits which are necessari- 
ly assigned to our present observations; and, therefore, we can 
say little more with respect to its details, than that the author ap- 
pears to have been most conscientiously industrious; that he has 
read the best books, and shows a sincere desire to recommend the 
best regulations. A number of important particulars are thus 
brought together ; and on not a few of those particulars very good 
suggestions are presented ; but, for the improvement of criminal 
legislation as a science, we greatly fear that higher and more im- 
posing 
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posing qualifications than are united in M. Bexon will be found 
indispensable. 

But though we cannot fupply for M. Bexon thofe generaliza- 
tions, without which his labours can be of little ufe to the advance- 
ment of feience, we may attempt what, if we can accomplifh it, 
will be of much more importance, viz. to trace accurately the 
true limits by which the funé€tions of police are feparated from 
that of criminal judicature. ‘he confufion which we have found 
in the ideas of almoft all writers on the fubjeét, and the confe- 
quent imperfection which the practical arrangements founded on 
thofe ideas every where exhibit, fufhciently demonftrate the utili- 
ty of offering fome precife conceptions refpeéting this ill defined 
clafs of political functions. 

In regard to the execution of the laws, the two primary offices 
are, 1. Thofe of civil judicature; 2. Thofe of criminal judica- 
ture. It is perfe&tly plain, in the firft place, that, as far as thefe 
extend, police has no admiflion. The funétions of judicature may 
be diftinguifhed into three ftages. 1. The antejudicial; 2. The 
judicial; and, 3. The poftjudicial. In the antejudicial funétions 
are included, the cognizance of the oceafion for judicial decifion, 
the fecuring the perfons on whom the decifion may operate, and 
the fecuring the forthcomingnefs of whatever, in the claffes of per- 
fons or things, may be fuppofed capable of ferving as evidence. 
In the judicial fumétions are included what, ufing the word in a 
general fenfe, may be denominated the trial, comprehending the 
whole judicial examination of the cafe, together with the decifion. 
In the poftjudicial funétions are included whatever is neceffary, in 
the ordinary courfe of things, to carry the fentence of the law 
into execution. With the antejudicial, as with the poftjudicial, 
though moft frequently with the latter, it has been common for 
the functions of police to be confounded. That courts of juftice, 
however, if eftablifhed in the beft form, could, with peculiar 
advantages, exercife all the functions immediately fubfervient to 
the diftribution of juftice, there feems to be no doubt ; and, if fo, 
whatever is immediately fubfervient, either to the collation of 
rights, or the punifhment of offences, is the bufinefs of judica- 
ture, and wot of police. 

But the fecurity which may be obtained by compelling fuch as 
are unwilling to fulfil the obligations impofed upon them by the 
laws, and by punifhing thofe who tranfgrefs the laws, is ftill an 
imperfect fecurity ; and it is found that certain meafures may be 
adopted for preventing injuries, by which that fecurity may be 
greatly incresied. Whatever is commanded by the law to be done, 
and has not been done ; whatever is commanded by the law not to 
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ind be done, and has been done; the cure of thefe evils, already ex- 
ifting, belongs to the hand of judicature. But certain things may 
Za= be done to prevent thefe evils before they come into exiftence ; 
Ce= and thefe, as far as they confift in direct interference, conftitute 
it, what is ftri€tly the bufinefs of police. Good laws, for example, 
the for the punifhment of houfebreakers, if well executed, would 
om afford a certain degree of fecurity to us in our beds; but add to 
nd thefe a well regulated watch, by which the intention to break 
fe- houfes is prevented from being carried into execution, and how 
on greatly is that fecurity augmented ! 
ili But evils arifing from the lawlefs actions of their fellow-crea- 
ied | tures, are not the only evils which men have to dread. ‘There are 
phyfical calamities, and thefe, in many in{tances, fufceptible, whol- 
ces ly or in part, of prevention. Such are, inundations, fires, conta~ 
Cas gions, tempetts, nuifances, want of the means of fubfiftence, and 
ele various other evils. ‘The prevention or removal of thefe, or of 
ay their effects, as far as it is defirable that government fhould em- 
‘he ploy direét means for thofe ends, forms a clafs of operations which 
ons may be ufefully united with the former. 
on, Hitherto there is little or no difficulty. Police is that branch 
nd of government, through which measures are taken for preventing 
er- lawless designs from being carried into execution, and for prevent- 
ce. ing or removing physical calamities. But besides the prevention of 
7) evils, there are various ways in which government, by very simple 
the | operations, may promote the welfare of the community; and ac- 
Dn. | cordingly, part, at least, of these ameliorating functions have com- 
in monly been regarded as entering into the business of police, and have 
aw been executed by police establishments with manifest advantage. 
ial, Such are the superintendance and improvement of public diver- 
for sions, of the roads, and other means of internal communication. 
ce, There are, however, other branches of ameliorative administra- 
liar tion, which seem of a different class from the functions of pre- 
to ventive police ;—the superintendance and improvement of edu- 
fo, cation,—the superintendance and improvement of religious in- 
of struction, and various others: and no line of distinction between 
Ca- these and the former can easily be drawn. Now this, it appears 
to us, has given rise to an unfortunate confusion: for one of the 
as most effectual among the indirect = pedients for insuring good go- 
the vernment, is to assign aclear and well defined class of duties 
an to every distinct set of public functionaries. It is by this means, 
be much more readily and much more strongly perceived when the 
be business is done well, and when it is done ill. The honour is 
ney raised to a much higher pitch which is bestowed upon good con- 
tto duct, and the infamy to a much higher pitch which falls upon 
be bad conduct. ‘To assign, on the other hand, a confused and 
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ill-defined mass of duties to any set of public functionaries, is 
to create a temptation for negligence and misconduct; it is to 
hold up a screen between them and the public eye; it is even 
to shelter them in a great measure from the operation of the 
political sanction; for the same cause that renders inefficacious 
the superintendance of the people, imbecilitates, at the least, 
the superintendance of their official superiors. For these reasons, 
we are inclined to think that there would be no inconsiderable 
advantage in keeping the preventive operations of police, and the 
ameliorative functions of government entirely distinct; and as 
there ought to be a department for preventive operations, so, 
there ought to be another for ameliorative operations, each un- 
der its feparate head, that in this, as in all other branches of go- 
vernment, responsibility, and individual responsibility, whenever 
it ts possible, may be secured. But this topic, how important 
soever, has already detained us too long from the still more im- 
portant subject, to which the greater part of M. Bexon’s work is 
necessarily devoted. 

Il. Prrncreres or Pena Lecrst.ation.—In laying down the 
general principles of penal legislation, and in constructing a pe- 
nal code, we find, unhappily, the same vacillation in the con- 
ceptions of M. Bexon, as the specimens of legislation he afforded 
us on the subject of police. An extensive acquaintance with par- 
ticulars is certainly displayed, and the ideas of the best writers 
are frequently adopted and applied ; but powers to discriminate 
and combine,—to trace extensive diversities and agreements,— 
to pursue general principles to the ultimate limit in every direc- 
tion,—in short, to do, in any respect, what can be called service, 
in putting a complex, and, as yet, a confused subject into order, 
we must not look to meet with. His plan here, as in the case 
of police, is to adopt the common division which he finds esta- 
blished, and, with little, if any, endeavour to trace connexions, to 
crowd together, under each of the heads he has chosen, as many 
particulars as his mind or other helps can suggest to him, as- 
signing them to this head or to that, by any casual point of re- 
Jation which happens to present itself. 

A specimen of the vague generalities with which the pages 
of speculation which precede his penal code are filled, will be 
no less necessary than in the case of his philosophizings on the 
subject of police. 

‘ The first rule of men’s actions is morality.’ ‘This is one 
proposition. ‘ Men’s principal obligation is to respect the law 
of nations.’ This is the next proposition. Are morality and 
the law of nations here spoken of as the same thing, or as differ- 
ent things? If they are the same thing, why call it by twe 
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names, and speak of it in two propositions? This is an express 
contrivance to confuse and mislead. If they are not the same, 
but different, let us observe what is said of them. ‘ The first 
rule of action is morality.’ Well; to say that any thing is a rule 
of action, is merely to say, in other words, that there is an obli- 
gation to obey it. If the first rule of men’s actions, then, be 
morality, it follows, that it is their first obligation to respect, 
that is, to obey, morality. But we are told, in the next sen- 
tence, that it is their principal obligation to obey the law of na- 
tions. First and principal, therefore, must mean different things. 
But after morality is first obeyed, how will it be in our power 
to obey the law of nations principally ? There are many pages 
of this sort of misty metaphysics ; but we pass on to the article 
in which he gives us the definition of civil and penal law. 

* Art. 8. La loi civile est le tableau des devoirs que ’homme 
doit remplir dans l'état de societé ; elle est la serie et la classification 
des droits que conserve, ou que confére le pacte social, et elle en 
regle Vexercice et l’usage. 

* La loi penale est le moyen que la societé oppose @ la volonté de 
s’écarter de ses devoirs ; elle prononce la privation, ou la perte d’un 
ou de plusieurs droits, proportionellement aux divers degrés de la 
violation du pacte, et des atteintes portées aux droits qu’il assure ou 
qu’il accorde. ” 

There are, in the firft claufe, two definitions of civil law, fepa- 
rate and independent. 1. § The civil law is the pi€ture of the 
duties which man ought to fulfil in the ftate of fociety.’ But, 
according to this account, civil law covers the whole field of mo- 
rality ; and this is “ M. Bexon pofitively denied only a few 
fentences before. * Civil law is the feries and the claflification 
of the rights which "ie focial compact preferves or confers; and 
it regulates the exercife and the ufe of them.’ Civil law, the 
feries, and clailification of rights! Civil law is furely fomething 
more than this. A mere enumeration and clailification would 
be no law. Any man that has talents for it may enumerate 
and claflify rights, or what he chufes to confider as rights; but 
any man cannot make laws. ‘To regulate the exercife and ufe 
of rights, the next thing afcribed to civil law, is no doubt part of 
its bufinefs ; but what is it that conftitutes rights ? They. mutt 
be created, before they are ready for regulation. ‘ Created?’ fays 
M. Bexon, ‘ they are preferved or conferred by the focial com- 
pact.’ The focial compact, then, according to M. Bexon, found 
fome rights ready made; others there were which itfelf made. 
Now, what were thofe rights which exifted before the focial com- 
pact, and which the focial compact preferved? and what, again, . 
were thofe which the focial compact added to them ? and what is 
VOL. XV. NO. 29. G the 
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the focial compact itfelf? On thefe queftions, totally unanfwer- 
ed, or rather, on a wretched and exploded theory, aflumed as true, 
does this definition of civil law depend. Let us fee, however, 
how he makes out the limits of penal law, the very fubje&t which 
he has affumed the tafk of putting in order. 

* Penal law is the means which fociety oppofes to the will of 
departing from thofe duties.’ The firft queftion to be asked here 
is, what are * thofe duties,’ the tranfgreflion of which, penal law 
is the means of preventing ? They mutt be thofe duties fpoken of 
in the preceding fentence, * the duties which man ought to fulfil 
in the ftate of fociety.’ But man ought to fulfil a// the duties of 
morality in a ftate of fociety. Therefore penal law, by this defi- 
nition, is commenfurate with the obligations of morality ; which 
the author, as we have feen above, contradicts. 

Penal law, continues the definition, ‘ pronounces the privation, 
or the lofs of one or of feveral rights, in proportion to the differ- 
ent degrees of the violation of the compact, and of the attempts 
made againft the rights which it fecures or beftows.’ Well,— 
here is fomething intelligible. Penal law is that which punishes. 
But what does it punifh ? Why, ¢he violation of the social com- 
pact! But as no man ever fhowed, or can fhow, what are the 
rights which the focial compact either fecured or beftowed ;—to 
tell us that penal law is that which punifhes the violation of thefe 
rights, is to tell us that penal law is any thing which any body 
pleafes. 

Were we ever fo much difpofed, or ever fo much qualified to 
afford, on this occafion, the inftru€tion which M. Bexon unfor- 
tunately has not afforded, our limits would not permit. A few 
refle€tions may, however, be introduced, for drawing the line of 
diftinétion between the penal and other branches of law, and for 
reducing, to fomething approaching to precifion, the vague ideas 
which float in the heads even of the beft inftruéted men, on this 
moft important, but little comprehended, fubjeét. 

We take it for granted, that it can only be thofe aétions of 
mankind, from which good or evil may arife, that can be the ob- 
jets of regulation, or of any denomination of law; and that the 
end of all law is, to raife the good to its higheft, and to reduce 
the evil to its loweft quantity. 

Of thefe actions, one part is of fuch a nature, that any co- 
ercive meafures which the law would employ to produce thofe 
of the one fort, and to prevent thofe of the other, would create 
more evil, than all the good which could be thus effected, would 
be fufficient to compenfate. Utility is therefore confulted, by 
leaving all this clafs of actions to the motives which fociety itfelf 
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prefents for their regulation, by no further attempting to in- 
fluence them than by fuch indire&t means,—inftraction, for ex- 
ample—praife, blame, reward, difcredit, &c.—as the uncoer- 
cive powers of the community can employ. This we confider 
as the proper defcription of the ground which is occupied by 
morality. 

But of thefe fame actions, which are the fources of happinefs 
or mifery, another clafs is of fuch a nature, that coercive mea- 
fures may be employed by the law to produce the one, and to 
prevent the other; the evil produced by the coercion being over- 
balanced by the good of which it is the occafion. Of the ac-~ 
tions, however, which are thus diltinguifhed, part are of fuch a 
nature, that if, to the bare compulfion requifite to produce the 
act, any punifhment were added, viz. for not having done it with- 
eut compulfion, this purifhment would produce more evil than 
good. ‘This, therefore, is the domain of non-penal law. This 
is the clafs of actions, of which the legiflator commands that 
one part fhould be done, and another fhould not be done, and of 
which he appoints force to caufe the one part to be done, and 
the other not to be done—but, in regard to which, he appoints 
nothing in the fhape of punishment to follow the non-fulfilment 
of his command. Thus, it is the command of the legiflator that 
debts fhall be paid; and he appoints force to compel this pay- 
ment, wherever it is not voluntarily performed ; but no punifh- 
ment is inflicted for the non-payment of debts; and all the mea- 
iures which are employed againit the debtor, are intended mere- 
ly, however they may fometimes operate, to compel him to pay. 
As foon as he has paid, the hold of the Jaw upon him is imme- 
diately relaxed. 

Another class of these actions still remains; a class, in regard 
to which, it is not only useful to employ force to compel the per- 
formance of the good part, and prevent the performance of the 
bad; but in regard to which, if in any particular instance the 
good action is omitted, or the evil action is performed, punish- 
ment wisely inflicted upon the author of the mischief, may be 
productive of more good than evil. ‘Thus, to take an example 
that will at once designate the province of penal, and that of non- 
penal law: A man has a purse in his pocket; an acquaintance 
comes up and borrows it of him, but afterwards refuses to re- 
turn it. The law compels him to pay; but, after payment, in- 
flicts no punishment. If, instead of receiving the purse in loan, 
he had taken it away by stealth, the law would not have been sa- 
tisfied with the restoration of the purse; it would have super- 
added punishment. 
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This delineation, general as it is, of the field of coercive law, 
conveys, we think, ideas at once clear and precise, both of its li- 
mits, and of its two grand divisions; 1. its first division, law 
simply coercive; 2. its second division, law coercive and pu- 
nitive. * 


By 





* To the common legal reader, we are aware, that many things 
in this draught, more especially in the part which relates to the civil 
branch of the law, will appear to be wanting. But let it be consi- 
dered, that the fundamental idea of a law is, that it is A COMMAND, 
—the command of the legislature,—a command sanctioned by the 
eventual application of force. Now, of such commands, a division 
into those that are sanctioned by force unaccompanied with punish- 
ment, and those that are sanctioned by force accompanied with pu- 
nishment, seems to be sufficiently complete and comprehensive. 

To render the will of the legislature clear and precise, in regard 
to the actions which it commands or forbids, a variety of definitions 
are no doubt required. The command, for example, ‘ Thou shalt 
not steal,’ 7. ¢. thou shalt not, in such and such a manner, take from 
another man his property,—is altogether unintelligible and inefficaci- 
ous, till the legislature has accurately defined what it is that is to be 
considered as property. But to define property is a most tedious 
operation, and requires the designation of all those circumstances by 
which property is in the first instance acquired, and afterwards trans- 
ferred. Itis very evident, that these definitions are altogether as 
necessary and essential to the penal branch of law, as to the non- 
penal ; but, as society presents many more occasions for the opera- 
tions of non-penal, than of penal laws, the non-penal branch pre- 
sented, of course, the most numerous occasions for the definitions 
im question ; and hence it was, and not from any thing in the nature 
of the case, that, in the book of laws, they came to be joined with 
the civil branch, rather than with the penal. This conjunction, ar- 
bitrary as it is, has had the effect of making these definitions be con- 
sidered, as themselves, a part of the civil law. And this it is which, 
to the legal eye, in the draught of civil law above exhibited, where 
to these definitions no place is allotted, may present the appearance 
of a blank. 

Amid the obscurity and confusion in which the ideas respecting 
law have hitherto been involved, it is no wonder that these definitions 
have been mistaken for law itself. So intimate has the associa- 
tion at last become, that it will require an effort of reflection from 
most of our readers, to perceive the distinction by which they are so 
widely and essentially divided from one another. By confounding 
the ideas, even the modes of expression have been confounded, and 
definitions presented in the language of commands. Thus, property 
wi land shall be conveyed by live Y of SEISIN j—this, though merely an 
evidentiary 
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By this account it appears, that the primary operation of the 
legislator, in regard to coercive law, is to calculate goods and 
evils. From this it follows, that minute and careful analysis is 
the only road by which he can arrive at the knowledge of the re- 
gulations, by which it is in his power to increase to the utmost 
the one, and diminish to the utmost the other. Generalization 
and synthesis are, no doubt, the operations which he employs for 
putting his laws into order,—for reducing them into the arrange- 
ment and form best adapted to general comprehension and recol- 
lection ; for the construction, in short, of his code. But it is to 
analysis, and that of a species the most extensive, difficult and la- 
borious, to which the faculties of man can be appl'el, that he 
must be indebted for the materials of which a perfect code must 
be composed. And here lies the mistake of those who have hi- 
therto applied themselves to the work of legislation. ‘Lheir great 
business, they conceived, was that of code-making,—was that of 
generalization and synthesis,—putting together such crude or 
ready-made materials, as obvious considerations had suggested to 
others or to themselves ; and introducing, perhaps, such detached 
amendments or supplements, as detached suggestions of utility 
recommended to them. But to trace the ramifications of good 
and evil through the whole field of human action; and upon 
complete and accurate knowledge, thus derived, and thus alone 
derivable, to found complete and accurate rules for the augment- 
ation of good, and the diminution of evil, has been a task which 
legislators and code-makers have, from the first of them, down to 
M. Bexon inclusive, never so much as thought of performing. 

Mr Bentham, indeed, (of whose system we have given a very 
full account in the first article of our 4th volume), is the only au- 
thor who has attempted this most difficult and most important 
analysis; and imperfect as his success has necessarily been, we have 
no hesitation in saying, that he has done more to elucidate the 
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evidentiary formality, is talked of as the command of the legisla- 
ture. What, however, the law says on this occasion is in the way 
of definition solely. In defining property ‘in land, it was necessary 
to specify both what was essential to its first cogstitution, and what 
to its subsequent transmission ;—and this latter, by the law of Eng- 
Jand, cannot be accomplished without livery of seisin. But, that this 
maxim is laid down substantially in the way of definition, and not 
of command, is evident from this, that the legislature commands no 
one either to give or take seisin. What it commands is merely, that 
land, of which seisin has been taken, shall be considered as the pro- 
perty of the man to whom it is so conveyed; that land, of which 
seisin has not been thus taken, &c. shall not be so considered. 
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true grounds of legislative interference, than all the jurists who 
had gone before him. 

When, according to this plan, the legislator sits down to com- 
pose a code of simply coercive, or of non-penal laws, his object 
is, to find out all those actions of men, the doing of which, and 
all those the not doing of which, would be followed by so much 
evil, as to surpass what would follow from the means necessary 
to compel, in each instance, the doing of the one, and the not 
doing of the other. In this investigation, he has two main points 
to consider ; first, the evil to which each action has a tendency 
to give birth; next, the evil to which those coercive means he 
would employ for preventing it, would have a tendency to give 
birth. ‘These it is his business to compare; and wherever he 
finds the evil produced by the action, to surpass the evil producible 
by the means necessary to prevent it, there to establish his coer- 
cive law. 

Of those actions which are the object of coercion without pu- 
nishment, the principal class are of the negative kind; the non- 
payment of debts, the non-performance of contracts in general. 
The principal part of them, too, refer to property; the non-per- 
formance of investitive acts, interception of property, various in- 
stances of the usurpation of property, and soon. In regard to 
acts, the tendency of which is to produce mischief with respect 
to person, with respect to reputation, or to condition, punish- 
ment may, in general, be employed with advantage ; and by con- 
sequence, they belong to the head of penal law. ‘here are cer- 
tain acts fit to be commanded for the service of the community 3 
of which the payment of taxes is the principal: these are, for 
the most part, the object of simply coercive law. ‘There are cer- 
tain other acts, which may be denominated semi- public ; ; such as 
contributifg to maintain the parochial poor, removing nuisances, 
&c. 3 which are likewise the object of coercive, non- penal law. 

Of the whole field of action, the tendency of which is to pro- 
duce good or evil, having thus disposed of two great divisions, 
that to which even coercion cannot be applied with profit, and 
that to which coercion may be applied with profit, but punishment 
cannot, there remains one other division, that to which both co- 
ercion and punishment may be applied with profit ; that is to say, 
of which the tendency to produce evil is so great, that the pre- 
vention of them by punishment will prevent more evil than that 
to which the punishment is likely to give birth. 

In drawing the line by actual ‘law between those cases in which 
coercion would be useful, but punishment not, as well as between 
those in which coercion would be useful, and those in which it 
would net, there must always be something arbitrary ; as nature 
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has pointed out no strongly marked boundary between them. But, 
provided the general principle is followed faithfully as a guide, 
any small encroachment upon the one side or the other cannot be 
of great importance. If the legislator, for example, in drawing 
up the list of actions which he deems meet for punishment, 
should include a few cases which it would have been better to 
have left for simple coercion; as these will be among the most 
mischievous of the kind belonging to the head of simple coercion, 
and among the least mischievous of the kind marked out for 
punishment, the slight penalty which the legislator will apply 
will not produce evil beyond the good, in any but -the slightest 
degree. On the other hand, if he should leave under the coercive 
head a few of those cases to which it would have been good to 
have applied punishment; as these would have been among those 
to which the gentlest punishment would have been assigned, the 
degree of evil which can take place through want of it, and which 
coercion cannot prevent, can never be of much importance. 

In the account which M. Bexon has rendered of the principles 
which guided him, and which ought to guide others in the con- 
struction of a penal code, the principal topics are the following. 

‘ I. Principes Generaux ; * I]. Des Auteurs, des Complices et des 
Fauteurs, des Delits et des Crimes; III. Des Peines en general, et du 
mode de leur execution; IV. De la Recidive; V. De V’influence 
de V’age sur le caractere et la durée des Peines; VI. De l’autorité 
paternelle et de famille, dans ses rapports avec le Code Criminel, et 
d’un tribunal de famille; VII. Du Devoir des Juges, dans l’appli- 
cation et la graduation des peines ; des Circonstances excusantes, at- 
tenuantes, et aggravantes; VIII. Des Actions et de leur prescription 5 
1X. Des Absens ou Contumax, et de la prescription des condemna- 
tions; X. Des Frais des Procés Criminels, et des dommages—interéts 5 
XI. Dela Grace; XII. De la diminution de la durée des peines, 
pendant leur cours, ou de la remission que le coupable peut obtenir 
par son travail et son repentir; XIII. De la Rehabilitation.’ 

The very order in which these topics are set down for consider- 
tion, affords sufficient indication of the confusion in which his 
ideas on the subject floated in the head of the author. The Se- 
cond, the Fourth, the Ninth, topics refer to offenders, to certain 
shades of delinquency. ‘The Third, the Fifth, the Eleventh, and 
from that to the end, refer to punishments. ‘The Sixth has a 
joint reference to crimes, the crimes of a particular class of per- 
sons, and a particular tribunal for the correction of them. The 
Seventh has a joint reference to delinquency and punishments. 
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The Eighth and Tenth refer, principally, neither to crimes nor 
punishments, but to procedure. 

Into the numberless particulars of so extensive a field the na- 
ture of the present undertaking absolutely prohibits us from en- 
tering. The deficiencies of M. Bexon may be shortly character- 
ized ; but to supply them, or to trace them minutely in detail, 
would be a task to which our limits are far from commensurate. 
The particulars which here, as elsewhere, M. Bexon presents to 
view, will not be without utility to the man who brings mind 
along with him to extract from them, for himself, the conclusions 
which the philosophic survey of them is calculated to yield: but 
the reflections with which M. Bexon himself accompanies them, 
are of the same vague and insuflicient sort of which we ha‘ al- 
ready presented specimens in sufficient, and more than sufficient 
abundance. 

Ill. Penat Cope.—We come now to that of which, from the 
nature of the thing, it is possible for us, in the execution of such 
a duty as ours, to give but a very imperfect account,—the penal 
code itself. An idea of it, however, not altogether uninstructive, 
it will be, we think, in our power to convey, in a very moderate 
compass. 

Thete are two principles of arrangement upon which a code 
may be drawn up. Crimes may be classified either according to 
their objects, or according to their malignity ; 5 that is, the degrees 
of punishment of which they appear to stand in need. M. Bexon 
has made use of both. His division according to the objects is 
threefold ;—according to the degrees it is the same. According to 
the objects, it is into crimes, I. Against the Public; II. Against 
avons ; III. Against things. Anourting g to the degrees, it is in- 
to, 1. * Contraventions et Faute 83 2. Delits ; 3. Crimes.’ The 
es in which the two are united is as follows. The classi- 
fication according to the objects, serves to divide the book in 
the usual manner into chapters, here called titles. Thus, Title I. 
containing crimes against the public, begins at p. 1. and runs on 
through a great number of pages. ‘Title II. containing crimes 
against persons, begins where Title I. ends; and so with regard 
to Title III. Al) this iscommon and convenient. But M. Bexon, 
as he goes on with these titles, divides each of his pages into three 
columns; and according as he takes up one after another, each 
species of offence exhibits three diversities of it, provided it has 
so many, each in its separate column; one column being entitled 
© Contraventions et Fautes;’ another £ Delits;’ and another 
* Crimes.” Wherever the particular head of delinquency does 
not admit of so many varieties, one, or if it so happen, two of the 
columns are left blank. 
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Both divisions are imperfect in the highest degree; and the mode 
in which they are here united, produces complexity, without any 
corresponding advantage. 

As to the division according to the objects of the crimes, it is 
taken from the old and hackneyed division of the Roman law, 
the Jura personarum, Jura rerum, &c.; with that distinction of 
crimes public from crimes private, which modern lawyers have 
since introduced. ‘This antiquated arrangement, thus slavish- 
ly adopted by M. Bexon, has always appeared to us to be e- 
qually irreconcileable with the principles of logic and of utility. 
‘ Crimes against the Public,’ and * Crimes against Persons, ’— 
How are these to be distinguished? Are not many crimes against 
the public, crimes against persons ? Are not many crimes against 
persons, crimes against the public? ‘This is to confuse, not to 
divide. Accordingly, so completely confused is M. Bexon, that 
a large proportion of the crimes w hich he sets down as crimes 
against the public, are strictly crimes against individuals: false 
imprisonment, for example—rape, and so on. ‘lhe same confusion 
has place between crimes against the public, and crimes against 
things. In fact, if persons and things are taken as the ground of 
arrangement, it is absurd to add the public as a separate head. 
Accordingly, the Roman lawyers fell into no such blunder. 
This invention was reserved for the enlightened and logical 
minds of the modern servants of justice. ‘They did not perceive 
that public crimes would, upon this plan, be only a subdivision 
of the other heads, and were included under them; that crimes 
against persons, for example, were divided into, 1. Public; 
2. Private; and that those, against things, admitted of a similar 
distinction. 

It may not be without its use to take notice of a still more 
notable distinction between public and private wrongs, the most 
notable that ever was invented,—the grand distinction made by 
the English law. It is neither more nor less than this, that all 
those wrongs which are th: object of non-penal law are private, 
and all those which are the object of penal law are public. How 
any thing so contrary as this to the distinctions which subsist 
among things could have. been thought of, rot to say introduced, 
would appear very extraordinary. But there is an engine in the 
hands of English lawyers, for which no triumph over reason is too 
hard. This potent instrument, we mean, is Fiction. Only feign 
that all acts of such a description as to require punishment are 
* crimes against the king’s peace, or his crown and dignity,’ * 
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and that all acts which require only coercion and not punishment, 
are not ‘ offences against the king’s peace, or against his crown 
and dignity,’ and you have es tablished your distinction beyond 
the power of subversion. ‘The mischief, however, which is wrought 
among the English people by this unnatural figment, might, if 
this were the proper place for it, be easily shown to be of great 
amount. 

But, besides this incongruity of making a head for public of- 
fences when they are included under other heads, there is an 
inconsistency no less glaring between the heads, of crimes against 
persons, and crimes against things. In strictness of speech there 
can be no crimes against things: crimes against things, are crimes 
against persons, as connected w ith things. It is obvious, upon the 
first hearing, that there can be no crimes but againt sentient 
beings ; and the case of the inferior animals may be considered 
by its elf. 

In regard to the second principle of classification, the degrees 
of malignity, or of demand for punishment in crimes, the au- 
thor has only marked three distinctions ; whereas the diversities 
capable of being marked, and that ought to be marked, are ex- 
ceedingly numerous. This division, therefore, even if the lines 
of separation were as well defined as they are ill defined,—goes 

so little a way, that it can be of scarcely any use, or rather, to 
speak plain, of no use at all. A plain question will set this in its 
proper light. Has M. Bexon only three diversities of punishment, 
as he has but three diversities of malignity in crime? On the con- 
trary, he has a very great number; and as these are necessarily 
distributed among his columns without rule, this real confusion, 
mixed with the pretended order of the threefold division, rather 
thickens the perplexity, than in any degree serves to disentangle it. 
A counterpart to this divifion, in r {px ét to the degrees of delin- 
quency, if am ot the mode! from which it was borrow ed, may be found 
ae in the Roman law, in refpect to the degrees of ‘evidence ; : 

Pr obatio | » pena s 2. Minus plena; 3. Se -miplena ; 4. Major fe 
al lena; 5- Minor temiplena ;—(See Heineccii Pand. P. iv. 117.) 
The copy, ”' owever, does not come up to the original; inafmuch 
as the Roman names ferve in fome meafure to mark the diftin@tive 
charaéters of the objects meant to be diftinguifhed. ‘The French 
names have no fuch effect ; for, in common ufe, they are for the 
moit part interchangeable. 

This very want of clear and expreflive names, appears to us to 
preciude all idea of arranging a penal code according to the mag- 
nitude or atrocity of the offences defcribed in it. Yet it might 
be of ufe to annex to the code itfelf a table, exhibiting a lift of 
the crimes, with their refpeCtive punifhments, drawn up accord- 
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ing to their degrees, beginning at the loweft degree, and ending 
at the higheft. This would be an inftru@ive monitor, exhibiting, 
at one view, the whole field of interdifted aétion, and the dan- 
gers which, at every part of that field, the infringement of the 
interdiGion brings along with it. 

‘To enter into any detail of particulars fo numerous as thefe 
which enter into a criminal code, with a view to fhow its perfec- 
tions on the one hand, or its defeéts on the other, would, it is 
manifeft, be an undertaking too extenfive by far, for any fuch de- 
fign as that which at prefent engages us. A few very general re- 
flections is all that we can now offer. ‘The author’s general no- 
tions of punifhment are more nearly correct than thofe which he 
has exprefled on any other branch of the fubjeét. The beneficent 
ideas which the beft authors have diffeminated, are thofe which, 
for the moft part, he has endeavoured to apply; and he has, at 
leaft, approximated towards a good application. From unqualifi- 
ed praife, however, even on this point, there are large deductions 
to be made. ‘The pain of death, for example, is diltributed with 
rather an unfparing hand. An inftrument of punifhment, fo liable 
to do evil rather than good, fo incapable to any good which might 
not be better accomplifhed by other means, as the pillory, that 

charaéteriftic invention of a barbarous age, he carefully retains, 

and puts to extenfive ufe. He decides for the power of pardon- 
ing, that is, the power of weakening the efficacy of the law; 
though, in a former work, he had violent! ly condemned it. But 
at that time, he tells us, France had no fovereign !—Such is the 
apology which, upon taking notice as he does, of his own incon- 
filtency, he thinks it fuflicient to make for it. 

The vaguenefs of his notions leads him to mix with his penal 
enactments a variety of fuch as neceflarily belong to the non-penal 
branch of law, and even a variety of fuch as belong to procedure 
merely. Nay, which is more heterogeneous fill, mere elucida- 
tions, inftead of being exhibited as elucidations, in notes, or ace 
cording to any other convenient arrangement diftinét from the 

text of the law, are ergrofled into the code as part of that text, 
and are not eafily diftinguithed from the penal mandates with 
which they are incorporated. 

Of all qualities in a legiflator, the faculty of defining with clear- 
nefs and accuracy, of marking {trongly in words the boundary of 
the legal prefcription, fo that all men may, as certainly as poflible, 
diftinguith the a€tions which it includes, and the actions which it 
does not include, is one of the greateft importance. A vague 
law, as far as its vaguenefs extends, is not merely equivalent to 
the abfence of law, but is a great deal worfe. It leaves the power 
of the judge arbitrary, and covers the arbitrary exercife of that 

power 
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power with the femblance of law. Were the judge called upon 
to decide without a law, his decifion would be watched, and 
tried at the formidable bar of public opinion. When he can hold 
up a law, by the vague words of which he can fhow that his de- 
cifion is in fome fenfe allowe ed, at whatever expenfe to juftice he 
may thereby have gratified any of his finifler defigns, the blame 
is immediately fuppofed to be altogether, or nearly, removed from 
his fhoulders. In this refpect, the extent to which vaguenefs pre- 
vails among the mental habits of M. Bexon, difqualilied him, to 
a lamentable degree, for the tafk he has undertaken. Happily, 
of the cafes compofing the obje& of penal law, by far the greater 
number are ciftinguifhed by lines fo broad and flrong, that almoft 
any hand fuflices to point them out. But in all thefe, in which 
the work of definition was a work of difficulty and fkill, the per- 
formance of M. Bexon has litile claim to applaufe. Among the 
inftances of greateft importance, we may fpecify his laws relating 
to the liberty of confcience in matters of religion, to the liberty 
of the prefs, the refpe€t due to the fovereign, &c. On thefe 
laws all fecurity for liberty ultimately d pends. Yet M. Bexon fo 
words his propofed enactments, on thofe important heads, as to 
place, by mere vaguenefs, at the power of the governing men, 
almott every thing over which they would with to domineer. 

* Quiconque blame |’autorité publiquement, ou repand le ridicule 
sur les lois et les réglemens établis dans l'ctat, de maniere a affaiblir 
ou a faire mépriser le pouvoir, commet un delit.’ (Code de Sureté, 
&c. liv. iv. tit 1. art. 14.) 

Under thefe loofe and flexible phrafes—of ¢ publicly blaming au- 
thority ’-—of ‘ throwing ridicule on the regulations of the {tate ’— 
of * weakening power, or of expofing it to contempt, ’—it is abund- 
antly evident, that every {pecies of criticifm on public men and pub- 
lic meafures may be punifhed ; and all the fecurity for good go- 
vernment, which depends on the controul of public cenfure, cut 
aff as effectually as it might be in England, by a law which thould 
infliG punifhment, if fuch a thing could be fuppofed, for pub- 
lithing an opinion, that * any high character, in a high fituation, 
is unfit for his place,’ or for publi thing ¢ any thing ‘ by which the 
feelings of another might be hurt.’ Again, 

¢ Quiconque, par discours tenus publiquement, ou par des écrits, 
affichés ou distribués, imprimés ou non, ou par exposition, vente, 
debit, ou distribution de chansons, figures ou images, aura attaqué 
ou violé les principes de la sureté générale, de la paix publique ou 
de la morale universelle, ou aura provoqué au delit eu au crime, est 
coupable d’un delit.’ (Jbid. art. 92.) 

Here, again, under the vague phrafes—of ‘ violating the princi- 
ples of general fecurity, ’"—or of ‘ public peace,’—or of £ univer- 
fal 
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fal morality, ’—a privilege is given to men in power to profecute 
every writing which is difagreeable to them; and complete li- 
cenfe is extended to the judge to give the colour of law to any 
decifion by which men in power may be gratified; juft as in Eng- 
land, the fame privilege, and the fame licenfe, might be fe- 
cured by a law, punifhing any writing tending to * difturb the 
public peace ’—* contrary to good order’—or * good morals ’—or 
€ contrary to religion.’ 

Far, however, as this fpecimen of a penal code is from perfection 
—from that perfection which there is now light enough in Europe 
to beftow,—yet compare it with the old fyftems—compare it, for 
example, with the Lots Penales of old’France, or of any other con- 
tinental country, and its excellence can hardly receive praifes too 
ftrong. ‘The utility of the whole community, not that of any 

articular claffes, is the objet conftantly held in view, and to a 
confiderable, though ftill imperfeét degree, attained. Imaginary 
crimes are excluded. Punifhment is not awarded according to the 
dictates of caprice, or of a blind antipathy, or a finiiter intereft, 
but of reafon; calculating, with more or lefs exa¢tnefs, but flill 
fincerely, the greateft potlible prevention of evil. 

‘The greatett advantage, however, of all, and an advantage 
which—had the execution been many times more imperfect than 
it is—would have been beyond all price, is—the pofleffion of the 
penal laws in an exprefs, and (till altered by legiflative authority) 
an exclufive fet of words. Uncertainty, obfcurity, and the range 
of arbitrary power in the hands of the judge—arbitrary power, in 
its very worlt fhape—matked with the vizard of the law,—are thus 
narrowed, how vague foever the definitions, to a compafs which 
is as nothing, when compared with the almoft boundlefs dominion 
they ufurp, while the law is unwritten, or common; while it is 
yet, as in the moft barbarous ftates of fociety, fixed by no exprefs 
form of words; and by conféquence is, in many of the moft im- 
portant refpects, whatever the judge chufes, by inference, from a 
va(t and varying mafs of decifions or cafes, to fay that former 
judges have made it. 





Art. VII. The Remains of Hesiod the Ascrean, translated from 
the Greek into English Verse ; with a Preliminary Dissertation 
and Notes. By Charles Abraham Elton. 1809. 


TH reputation of Hefiod has in all ages refted more upon ano- 

ther’s merit than his own. Like that fteed of mortal birth, 
who was matched with courfers of divine pedigree in the chariot of 
Achilles— 
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he has run his race to pofterity in the beft company. Homer and 
Hefiod have been familiarly named together for more than two 
thoufand years as the twin parents of Grecian poetry. Yet this 
celebrity of his name has not altogether extended to his writings, 
which, in general, are not much noticed even by claflical {cholars. 

The poems attributed to Hefiod are three: the Works and Days, 
the ‘Theogony, and the Shicld of Hercules. Of the poet him- 
{elf fcarcely any thing is known. When the Greeks, about the 
fixth century before our era, awaked to fcience and letters, they 
were attracted by the excellence of fome of their traditionary 
poetry. What bore the name of Homer fhone unrivalled: but, 
after Homer, they held in refpe& certain antient lays of a Bao- 
tian, named Hefiod. But feveral ages of darknefs had intervened ; 
and as Greece had neither any hiftory, nor even any public amufe- 
ments fo early as A.C. 600, there was noching but the faint and 
vague light of tradition to direct their curiofity. How little this 
has availed to determine the character and age of Homer, is well 
known; and as much less folicitude was felt about Hefiod, it is 

natural that, with refpect to him, at leaft equal ignorance fhould 
have prevailed. All that can be conjectured is from the evidence 
of his own writings. He lived, it feems, at Afcra near Helicon, 
which may poner have been the occafion of his devoting himfelf 
to ferve the ladies of the manor. It may be inferred that his era 
was much later than that of the Trojan and ‘Theban wars, since 
he ranks the heroes concerned in thofe explo its as a fort of demi- 
gods, who preceded the iron age of man’s degeneracy. If, there- 
fore, our common chronology can be trufted as to thofe obfcure 
fragments of paft times, we cannot place Hefiod earlier than goo 
or 1000 years before Chrift. On the other hand, there are in the 
whole poem of the Works and Days, obvious traces of an imper- 
fect ftage of fociety. The government of his country feems to 
have been a femi-patriarchal monatéhy, in which the office of 
judge was the moft prominent part of the kingly character. No 
allufion is found to any art, except thofe neceflary to agriculture 
and clothing; while the moral precepts are partly uncouth and 
unintelligible fuperftitions, partly thofe fimple rules of prudence 
and decency, which could hardly have been required beyond the 
infancy of civilized life. Compared with Homer, our Bocotian 
poet is indifputably more rude in thefe refpedts, as well as in his 
language and profody: yet we cannot perhaps infer from hence 
his greater antiquity, fince the fame defeéts may have proceeded 
from the comparative barbarifm of that part of Greece wherein he 
dwelt. Of the fea, though he gives fome directions for fhip- 
building, Hefiod profefles himfelf ignorant: but we cannot doubt 
that Homer was acquainted with various regions, and mafiter of 
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whatever knowledge and politenefs that age of the world afforded. 
This exceeding fimplicity, indeed, is perhaps the chief recom- 
mendation of the Works and Days. It feems a relic of remote 
times and primitive manners, which {trike us perhaps more in a 
philofophical view, thus nakedly difplayed, than when fhadowed 
out in the fplendid fi€tions of the Odyfley. 

As a poet, Hefiod is remarkably unequal. Nothing can be 
more ftupid than his georgical precepts in the Works and Days, 
or his catalogue of divinities in the’ I'heogony. Yet the Profopo- 
pocia of Juftice i in the former, and the combat of Gods and Titans 
in the latter, rife to confiderable fublimity. It muft be confefled, 
that before the artifices of a poet’s trade were difcovered, the juft 
dimenfions of a plough, or even the fifty daughters of Nereus, 
were moft impracticable themes. But his brother Bceotians took 
all in good part: bad verfes, like black bread, will eafily go down 
wherg the tafte is unpalled by fatiety of what is better; and indeed 
the early Greeks were fo far from flighting Hefiod, that they 
coined a filly ftory of a poetical conteft in which he carried the 

rize from Homer. 

The prefent tranflator has had two predeceffors in his tafk. 
Chapman, the firft who made Homer English, produced a verfion 
alfo of the Works and Days. ‘This, like his Homer, is executed with 
much fire, and ftrength of language ; but is obfcure and uncouth, 
and not always faithful to the fenfe. It is now an exceedingly f{carce 
book. Some extracts are given in the Appendix to Mr Elton’s 
tranflation. Another was made by Cooke about the middle of the 
laft century. This is well known; and has been republifhed in 
Anderfon’s Colle€tion of Poets. Cooke, however, was a hero of 
the Dunciad; and his tranflation of Hefiod will not remove him 
from ‘that bad eminence.’ Mr Elton pelts him unmercifully 
throughout his notes, and feems a little too folicitous to prove a 
fuperiority which no one ig likely to queftion. It is a very poor 
triumph to excel a graduated Dunce like Cooke; and would not, 
we fear, of itfelf place the prefent tranflation on a refpectable 
footing. It has, however, considerable intrinfic merit. What in- 
ducement a man of Mr Elton’s apparent talents and power of ver- 
fification can have had to fo ungrateful a tafk, we do not divine; 
nor do we dare to flatter him with the hope, that Hefiod, who has 
long been neglected in Greek, will now become popular in Eng- 
lifh. But a few extrats, which we thall make, will evince, that 
Mr Elton is competent to more interefting works of tranflation. 

No paflage in the Theogony has been fo juftly celebrated as the 
battle of the Titans, in which it is not uninterefting to obferve 
* th’ accefs of that celeftial thief’ Milton, who had obvioufly fill- 

ed 
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ed his imagination with it, before he wrote the fixth book of Pa- 
radife Loft. 
* All on that day rous’d infinite the war, 
Female and male; the Titan deities, 
The gods from Saturn sprung, and those whom Jove 
From subterraneous gloom releas’d to light : 
Terrible, strong, of force enormous; burst 
A hundred arms from all their shoulders huge : 
From all their shoulders fifty heads upsprang 
O’er limbs of sinewy mould. They then array’d 
Against the Titans in fell combat stood, 
And in their nervous grasps wielded aloft 
Precipitous rocks. On th’ other side alert 
‘The Titan phalanx clos’d: then hands of strength 
Join’d prowess, and display’d the works of war. 
‘Tremendous then th’immeasurable sea 
Roar’d ; earth resounded ; the wide heaven throughout 
Groan’d shattering : from its base Olympus vast 
Reel’d to the violence of gods: the shock 
Of deep concussion rock’d the dark abyss 
Remote of Tartarus: the shrilling din 
Of hollow tramplings, and strong battle strokes, 
And measureless uproar of wild pursuit. 
So they reciprocal their weapons hurl’d 
Groan-scattering ; and the shout of either host 
Burst in exhorting ardour to the stars 
Of heaven ; with mighty war-cries either host 
Encountering clos’d. 
Nor longer then did Jove 
Curb his full power ; but instant in his soul 
There grew dilated strength, and it was fill’d 
With his omnipotence. At once he Joos’d 
His whole of might, and put forth all the god. 
The vaulted sky, the mount Olympian, flash’d 
With his continual presence ; for he pass’d 
Incessant forth, and scatter’d fires on fires. 
Hurl’d from his hardy grasp the lightnings flew 
Reiterated swift ; the whirling flash 
Cast sacred splendour ; and the thunderbolt 
Fell: roar’d around the nurture-yielding earth 
In conflagration, far on every side. 
Th’ immensity of forests crackling blaz’d : 
Yea, the broad earth burn’d red, the streams that mix 
With ocean, and the deserts of the sea 
Round and around the Titan brood of earth, 
Roll’d the hot vapour on its fiery surge ; 
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Suffus’d: the radiance keen of quivering flame 
That shot from writhen lightnings, each dim orb, 
Strong though they were, intolerable smote, 
And scorch’d their blasted vision. Through the void 
Of Erebus, the preternatural glare 
Spread, mingling fire with darkness. But to see 
With human eye, and hear with ear of man, 
Had been, as if midway the spacious heaven, 
Hurtling with earth, shock’d—e’en as nether earth 
Crash’d from the centre, and the wreck of heaven 
Fell ruining from high. So vast thedin, 
When, gods encountering gods, the clang of arms 
Commingled, and the tumult roar’d from heaven.’ p. 111. 

This is very {plendid p try, and rendered with extraordinary 
fpirit. ‘There are indeed, in this poem of Hefiod, feveral defcrip- 
tions which deferve to be better known. 

The fables of claffical mythology lofe great part of their im- 
preflion upon our minds, from the long acquaintance which we 
have had with them, and their trivial or burlefque application. 
But thofe which are lefs familiar, as fome in the Theogony, are 
full as wildly fublime as any of the Gothic romances which have 
lately become more popular. ‘The images of Day and Night glid- 
ing alternately athwart the brazen portal of the wall that encircles 
the world, and of the murky prifon in which the Titans were pent 
up by Jupiter, under the cultody of {tron g-armed giants, are con- 
ceived with a vigorous fancy. Even Cerberus, of whom we are 
ufed to think as little worfe than a vulgar majtiff, thows, in the 
following lines, a certain infidioufnels of character, for which i 
is right to be prepared. 

A grisly dog, 
Implacable, holds watch before the gates ; 
Of guile malicious. Them who enter there, 
With tail and bended ears he fawning soothes : 
But suffers not that they with backward step 
Repass : whoe’er would issue from the gates 
Of Pluto strong and stern Persiphone, 
For them, with marking eye, he lurks; on them 
Springs from his couch, and pitiless devours.’ p. 118. 

The Works and Days have been translated by Mr Elton in 
thymed verse. We do not think him altogether so successful in 
this poem as in the Theogony; but the incredible obstinacy of 
his text, may well be pleaded in excuse. What is dull, cannot 
be moulded into liveliness ; ‘what is absurd, cannot be clothed with 
meaning. In brief maxims of agriculture and domestic econo- 
my, we expect, indeed, a good deal of aridity ; but the nonsens 
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of Hesiod is intolerable. The following is a just specimen of the 
poet of Ascra in his worst moments 
The twenty-ninth to broach the cask is best ; 
The prudent secret is to few confest. 
Then yoke thy steers ; thy mules in harness bind, 
And coursers, hoof’d with fleetness of the wind. 
Let the swift ship with numerous banks of oars 
Be launch’d this ‘a iy along the s andy shores. 
Yet few this day entirely faithful d leem ; 
Draw on the fourth thy wine’s well-ilavour’d stream ; 
Holy the fourteéfith day beyond the rest ; 
The twenty-fourth o’er all at morning best ; 
Few know the secret truth: and worst the day 
When great the fervour of the néod-tide ray.’ p. 196 
Yet there are oases even in this poem, and frequent marks, that 
if Hesiod was prosaic, it was more from negligence than coldness 
of fancy. He even rises to philosophical observation, in his com- 
parison of Emulation and Discord, the two Strifes, as he calls 
them, which are of sisterly birth, though the source of opposite 
effects upon mankind. But this poet, doomed to be unex qual in 
reason as well as imagery, stoops from this flight to those sense- 
less superstitions of which we have given an example. There are 
some excellent lines upon Winter ; which Addison, as Mr Elton 
observes, has unjustly ridiculed. We will not quote them in the 
present translation, because we think it rather wordy. ‘The la 
couplet but one, of the following extract, is liable to the same ob- 
sects on: the rest, however, is, we think, very elegant. 
‘ When the green artichoke ascending flow’rs ; 
When in the sultry season’s toilsome hours, 
Perch’d on a branch beneath his veiling wings, 
With shrill sweet note Cicade frequent sings 5 
Then the plump goat a savoury food bestows, 
The poignant wine in mellowest flavour flows ; 
ws inton the blood then bounds in woman’s veins, 
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Let heifers young their tender flesh afford, 

Fed on the forest-brouse, and kidlings crown the board. 
With dainty food so saturate thy soul, 

And drink the wine dark-mantling in the bowl: 

While in the coolness of the shade reclin’d, 
Chy face is turn’d to catch the breathing wind, 
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And feel the fresh’ning brook that sparkling glides 

With living waters and transparent tides. 

To fill the goblet from the wave be thine 

Three parts; the fourth may flow with brimming wine.’ p.179. 

There are a few instances of defective translation which have 
occurred to us in this poem. Aidas ex wyabn is improperly render- 
ed Shame, p. 160; whereas it rather means, that diflidence and 
want of enterprize which unfits men from improving their for- 
tune. In this sense it is opposed by Hesiod to @wgces, an active 
and courageous spirit. The following lines are not intelligible. 

‘ In every compact be a witness near,’ 

Though with thy brother, for it shall appear 

As done in mirth ; mistrust alike we find 

And fond credulity destroy mankind. ’ 
The original is‘sufficiently obscure ; but it seems to convey an 
admonition, rather wary than generous, as is the custom of our 
Boeotian, not to suffer ourselves, in moments of good humour, 
to make a bargain even with our brother, unless in presence of a 
witness ; and this sense is given by Cooke, whose translation of 
the passage is ridiculed by Mr Elton in a note. 

Kas l¢ nar iryvilon yiraras im maeTtupe Serbes, 

Do not, by mirth betray’d, your brother trust ; 

Without a witness he may prove unjust. Cooke. 

He who trusts a woman,’ says the uncivil poet, ¢ trusts to 
thieves, “FE S68 strangely affected w ay of ex ressing this dry 
sentiment, which Mr Elton has taken, © The thief is ambushed 
in her smile 

There seems no reason to discredit the tradition of antiquity, 
that both these poems, the ‘Theogony, and the Works and Days, 
proceeded from the same poet. ‘They resemble each other in 
their inequalities of style, and in the cadence of their versifica- 
tion. Perhaps, too, we ought to believe, that such abuse of the 
fair sex as appears in each, and which is wholly unlike the cour- 
teous gallantry of Homer, could only process from one and the 
same anger cious pen. However, the introduction to the Theo- 
gony has been considered by many critics as a spurious addition, 
of an age much later than that of Hesiod; to which opinion we 
completaly assent, not so much on account of its florid language, 
as a certain sweet and stat rik but monotonous cadence, which 
characterizes almost all the later Greek poetry, and is easily dis- 
tinguishable from that of Homer and Hesiod. But the third 
poem, attributed to the bard of A scra, entitled, § ‘Che Shield of 
Hercules, ’ is of a very different character from either of the others. 
Its authenticity has been j judiciously discussed by the present trans- 
lator, whose objections are founded upon its little resemblance to 
the general manner of Hesiod, and the strong marks of being ser- 
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vilely imitated from the Shield of Achilles. If any one should 
surmise, that Homer may have been the plagiary, it is sensibly 
replied by Mr Elton, 

‘ Where two poems are found to bear so intimate a resemblance, 
as to preclude the belief of mere casual coincidence, the scale ot 
originality must doubtless preponderate in favour of that which is 
the more simple in style and invention. Where a poem abounds 
with florid figures and irregular flights of imagination, it is incon- 
ceivable that a copy of that poem should exhibit a chaste simplicity 
of fancy ; but it is highly natural, that an imitator should think te 
transcend his original by the aid of meritricious ornament; that he 
should mistake bombast for sublimity, and attempt to dazzle and 
astonish. Of this kind of elaborate refinement, a single instance wiil 
serve in illustration. 

‘ Both poets encircle their buckler with the ocean. Robinson 
gives the preference to the author of the fragment; alleging, that 
his description is decorated with the utmost beauty of imagery, while 
that of Homer is not distinguished by any remarkable brilliancy, ei- 
ther of circumstance or diction. To the comparative simplicity of 
Homer I fully assent ; and I consider it also as demonstrating the 
stiperiority of his judgment, and as thereby establishing, beyond dis- 
pute, the fact of his originality.’ p. 24. 

Yet he is inclined to confider the introdu€tory paflage, in cele- 
bration of Alcmena, and fome other paflages, as genuine fragments 
of Hefiodean poems, pieced together, as well as interpolated, by 
fome later hand. Whatever may be the origin of the Shield of 
Hercules, it is, we think, a more pleafing poem than either of 
Hefiod’s undifputed produétions ; and the tranflator has had to 
wreftle with comparatively few difliculties in giving it an Englith 
drefs, of which its dilated and ornamental dition renders it eatily 
fufceptible. ‘The following lines prefent a favourable fpecimen, 
both of the original and the verfion; they will recal to the poeti- 
cal reader, feveral paffages of Adam’s vilion in the 11th book of 
Paradife Loft, as well as in the prototype of both, the Shield 
Achilles. 

* But next arose 

A well-tower’d city, by seven golden gates 

Enclos’d, that fitted to their lintels hung. 

There, men in dances and in festive joys 

Held revelry. Some on the smooth-wheel’d car 

A virgin bride conducted: then burst forth 

Aloud the marriage-song ; and far and wide 

Long splendours flash’d from many a quivering 
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Preceded, and the dancers follow’d blithe: 
These, with shrill pipe indentin g the soft lip, 
Breath’d melody, while broken echoes thrill’d 
Around 
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Around them; to the lyre with flying touch 
Those led the love-enkindling dance. 
A group 
Of youths was elsewhere imag’d, to the flute 
Disporting ; some in dances and in song, 
In laughter others. ‘To the minstrel’s flute 
So pass’d they on: and the whole city seem’d 
As fill’d with pomps, with dances, and with feasts, 
Others again, without the city-walls, 
Vaulted on steeds, and madden’d for the goal. 
Others as husbandmen appear’d, and broke 
With coulter the rich glebe, and gather’d up 
heir tunics neatly girded. 
Next arose 
A field thick set with depth of corn; where some 
With sickle reap’d the stalks, their spiry heads 
Tent, as with pods weigh’d down of swelling grain, 
‘The fruits of Ceres. 
Others into bands 
Gather’d, and threw upon the thrashing floor 
‘lhe sheaves. 
And some again hard-by were seen 
Holding the vine-sickle, who clusters cut 
From the ripe vines, which from the vintagers 
Others in pails receiv’d, or bore away 
In baskets thus up-pil’d the cluster’d grapes, 
Or black, or pearly white, cut from deep ranks 
Of spreading vines, whose tendrils curling twin’d 
In silver, heavy-foliag’d: near them rose 
The ranks of vines, by Vulcan’s curious craft 
Figur’d in gold. The vines leaf-shaking curl’d 
Round silver props. They therefore mn their way 
Pass’d jocund, to one minstre)’s fl: igeolet, 
Burthen’d with grapes that blacken’d in the sun. 
Some also trod the wine-press, and some quaff’d 
‘The foaming must. 
But in another part 
Were men oe yon or in gymunic fight 
Wielded the tus. 
Elsewhere men of chase 
Were taking the flect hares; two keen-tooth’d dogs 
Bounded beside: these ardent in pursuit, 
‘Those with like ardour doubling on their flight. 
Next them were knights, who painful effort made 
To win the prize ef contest and hard toil. 
High o’er the well. compacted chariots hung 
The charioteers ; the rapid ho ' es loos’d 
At their full stretch, and shock the floating reins. 


H 3 Rebounding 


Elton’s Translation of Hesiod. 


Rebounding from the ground with many a shock 

Flew clattering the firm cars, and creak’d aloud 

The naves of the round wheels. They therefore toil’d 
Endless ; nor conquest yet at any time 

Achiev’d they, but a doubtful strife maintain’d. 

In the mid-course the prize, a tripod huge, 

Was plac’d in open sight, insculpt of gold :-— 

These glorious works had Vulcan artful wrought. ’ 

Upon the whole, we are difpofed to give Mr Elton credit for 
confiderable fkill in verfification. Indeed, though his tranflition 
is clof>, fometimes too clofe for perfpicuity, it feems at leaft equal 
to the original. His blank verfe, in which he excels more than in 
the couplet, is of a good ftructure; bearing a general, but not 
fervile refemblance to Milton, with a little caft of fome of Mr 
Southey’s peculiarities of expreflion, and fome of the daring ex- 
pletives of Cowper. The notes appear to be chiefly compiled 
from the various editors of Hefiod ; but fome of the extracts from 
Bryant’s Mythology might have been omitted without injury. If 
the conjectures of that fcholar were as folid as they are ingenious, 
they are ftill but part of a great fy{tem of erudition, and feem mif- 
placed by way of illuitrating a fingle poet. 


Art. VIII. dn Introduction to Physiological and Systematical 
Botany. By James Edward Smith, M. D. F.R.S., &c. &c., 
Prefident of the Linnean Society. 8vo. pp. 557. Second 
Edition. Longman & Co. London, 1809. 


T is not very long fince we took occafion to lay before our read- 
ers * an account of an elementary treatife on botany by Pro- 
feflor Willdenow, of Berlin. We are now to make them ac- 
quainted with a fimilar book, of home manufaéture ; and, as we 
dincerely think, of ftill higher pretenfions. Its author is not mere- 
ly the Prefident of the Linnean Society, as announced in the title- 
page, but he is the poffeffor of the herbarium, library, and manu- 
icripts of Linnzeus himfelf. He is alfo the author of the Flora 
Britannica,—perhaps the moft complete and correct catalogue and 
defcription, ever publifhed of the plants of any country. He is, 
befides, the author or editor of an elegant book on foreign plants, 
entitled Exotic Botany; and he has publifhed the firft part of a 
Flora Greca, {rom materials left by his lamented friend Dr Sib- 
thorpe. Iris evident, that the habits and experience which are 
nec fiurily implicd in the compofition of fuch works, muift have 
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given Dr Smith peculiar advantages for the tafk which he has now 
undertaken 3 and when it is confidered that he has alfo, for feveral 
years paft, alternately filled the botanical chair at Liverpool, and at 
the Royal Inftitution, London, and muit therefore have ftudied the 
beft means of conveying popular information on the fubject, it is 
impoflible not to feel, that an elementary treatife, from his pen, 
if executed in a manner worthy of himlelf, muft prove a very ac- 
ceptable prefent to all lovers of the fcience ; and that an elaborate 
apology for multiplying fuch books, was fomething more than un- 
neceflary from fuch a quarter. ‘The work, accordingly, we ob- 
ferve, has already reached a fecond edition, and appears to us te 
deferve a pretty full analyfis. 

The firft chapter treats © of the diftin&ion between animals, 
vegetables and foflils, and of the vital principle effential to the 
two former.” ‘The author epens-this trite, but fomewhat peril- 
ous fubje&t, with remarking, that * thofe who, with a philofo- 
phical eye, have contemplated the productions of nature, have all, 
by common confent, divided them into three great claffes, calle 1d 
the Animal, the Vegetable, and the Mineral Kingdom 3’ and that 
* thefe terms are ftill in general ufe ; and the moft fuperficial ob- 
ferver mult be ftruck with their eer: ’ The old fyftematical 
writers, no doubt, employ: d this threefold divifion; but of late 
we have heard more of a fourth clafs, propoicd, we believe, 
feveral years ago, by an acute and learned Profeflor in this Uni- 
verfity, to be called the Gafcous Kingdom; an addition which 
feems to be rendered indifpenfable % the wonderful progrefs of 
difcovery in pneumatic che miftry. © Superficial obfervers’ we 
may poflibly be accounted by Dr Sa nith; but we fhould like to 
know in which of his three gr at chaffes he would arrange thofe 
things called Hydro gen, Azote and Carbonic acid, about which he 
tells us fo much in the courfe of his | phyfiological chapters. 

He appears to be duly aware of the wohderfu fully clofe analogy 
between the vegetable and animal creation 5 ‘but, in {tating the 
claims of the former, while he paffs over in filence the Linnean 
dogma, § Vegetabilia, corpora non fenticntia,’ he avoids the op- 
polite extreme of the author of the Phytologia, and contents himfelf 
with this modeft query, § Ma Ly not the exercife of the vited funce 
tions of plants be attended with some degree of fenfation, however 
Jow, and some confequent fhare of ha sppinefs 2? We are fo far 
from objecting to the moderate poftulate that is here made in behalf 
of vegetables, that we would anfwer, with our ingenious country- 
man Smellie,—that  dife, without some degree of fenfation, is an 
incomprehenfible idea.’ The plants which exhibit the greatctt 
fenfibility to external impreflions, are the Mimoia fentitiva and pu- 
dica, Hedyfarum gyrans, Oxalis fenfitiva, and Smithia fenfitiva, 
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all of which have pinnated leaves. An impreffion made on one 
of the leaflets is communicated in fucceffion to all of them; © e- 
vinci 1s ’ in Dr Smith’s opinion, § an exquifite irritability ; for it 
is in vain to attempt any mechanical folution of the phenomenon.’ 

* The Hedysarum gyrans has a spontaneous motion in its leaves, 
independent of any external stimulus, even of light ; and only re- 
quiring a very warm, still atmosphere, to be performed in perfec- 
tion. Each leaf is ternate; and the small lateral leaflets are fre- 
quently moving up and down, either equally or by jerks, without 

any uniformity or cooperation among themselves. It is difficult to 
guess at the purpose which this singul: ir action is designed to answer 
to the plant itself: its effect on a rational beholder cannot be indif. 
terent. ’ 

Like all his predeceffors, Dr Smith finds it exceedingly difficult 
to lay down a fatisfactory criterion between animal and vegetable 
life. He is extremely delighted, however, with a remark of M. 
Mirbel, * which we fhall lay before our readers, becaufe the Doc- 
tor has declared that it exhibits a criterion to which he has in vain 
fought any exception. ‘ Plants alone,’ fays M. Mirbel, * have a 
power of deriving nourifhment, though not indeed exclufively, 
from inorganic matter—mere earths, falts or airs ; fubftances cer- 
tainly incapable of ferving as food for any animals, the latter only 
feeding on what is or has been organized matter, either of a ve~ 
getable or animal nature: fo that it fhould feem to be the office 
of vegetable life alone, to transform dead matter into organized 
living bodies.” We are not fure but the vulgar and well-known 
fact, of gold-fifhes, leeches, and fome other animals, continuing 
lively and vigorous for great lengths of time, when confined in 
jars filled with pure {pring water, is fufficient to invalidate M. 
Mirbel’s hypothelis ; for thefe animals feem to poflets the power of 
deriving nourifhment from inorganic matter. But, fuppofing M. 
Mirbel perfectly accurate, we are certainly far from regarding this 
as a teft of cafy application, I[t is evidently afflumed, that we are 
always able 0. diftinguith between the pabulum arifing from the 
decompofition of organic, and that arifing from inorganic matter. 
But this will, in very many cafes, be found no ealy tafk ; and, 
indeed, will generally be quite impracticable when the pabulum 
prefents itfelf in the. gafeous form ; and the infufory animalcula 
(if they be admitted to rank as animals) can fcarcely be fuppofed 
capable of receiving aliment in any other form. Further, if plants 
alone have the power of deriving nourifhment from inorganic mat- 
ter, § mere earths, falts and airs,’ it is rather puzzling that thofe 
airs and salts which have been confidered as conftituting the prin- 
cipal 
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cipal food of plants, fhould in rea lity arife chiefly from the de- 
compofition of organic matters. We doubt muc ch whether M. 
Mirbel’s conclufion, that it is the office of vegetable life exclufive- 
ly to transform dead matter into organized, be more admifhible : 
for we have alw ays confide a it as more than probable, that the 
numerous tribes of corals muft derive the means of forming their 
items and branches (which in the tropical feas are of great fize, 
and, confidering the minutenefs of the polypi, of a magnitude al- 
moft incredible) entirely from the calcareous matter held in folu- 
tion in the waters of the ocean; and we think no one will dif 
pute, that the quantity of lime found diffolved in the fea, can 
proceed only from the cor nftat nt abrafion and decompofition of the 
great chains of * inorganic’ calcareous rocks along which it in- 
ceffantly wafhes in different quarters of the globe. 

We did expeét that the great proportional abundance of nitro- 
gen or azote in animal fubftances, would be fixed on as one mean 
of diftinion. Accordingly, we find that this fact, a not 
directly ftated, is indire€tly alluded to; and is in reality the teft 
to which the praétical naturalift is ultimately referred. € The 
fimple expedient of burning,’ fays Dr Smith, £ will decide the 
quettion. ‘the fmell of a ‘burnt bone, coralline, or other animal 
{ub{tance, i is fo peculiar, that it can never be miftaken, nor does 
any known vegetable give out the fame odour.’ (p. 6.) ‘This ex- 
pedient of burning is, it muft be confefled, a very compendious 
method of folving a difficult problem. In a fcientilic book, how- 
ever, it might have been explained, that the ¢ peculiar’ fmell 
he te alluded to, is principally that of ammonia or volatile alkali; 
and that this ammonia is fuddenly generated by the azote (which, 
as already noticed, is abundant in all ; nimal fubftances) being 
here prefented to hydrogen in a nafcent ftate. It is, however, to 
be remembered, that fome vegetable produéts, fuch as the gluten 
of wheat, caoutchouc, and the j juice e of the papaw-tree, os ut, 
in burning, nearly the fame peculiar {mell afforded by anima! mat- 
ter. Of all the produéts of the vegetable fy{tem,’ fays Mr 
Murray, * § the juice of the Carica papaya is the one*which ap- 
proaches moft nearly to animal matter; and it might indeed be 
regarded as a variety of it, if its origin were not known. Ex- 
pofed on burning fuel it diffufes a very fetid ammoniacal odour, 
as animal fubftances do.” 

In the fucceeding chapter, we have a € definition of natural 
hiftory, and particularly of botany,’ and then fome remarks on 
the * general texture of plants.’ Botany is divided into three 
branches: * 1ft, The phyfiology of plants, or a knowledge of the 
ttructure 
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ftrnfure and fun&tions of their different parts : adly, The fyfte- 
matic arrangement and dé nomination of their fev ral kinds: and, 
adly, ‘Their economical and medical prop rties.” The tabular 
nd cellular texture of vegetables is illuftrated by a plate copied 
rw Mirbel’s Treatife already 1 mentioned ; the figures in which, 
we agree with the Door in regarding as incomparably more ac- 
curate than the micrefeopic delinestions of Grew or Malpighi. 

We now enter on a general view of the vegetable body, begin- 
ning at the external part, and poerenes inwards. Chapter third, 
therefore, treats ‘ of the cuticle or epidermis.’ The term cuficle, 
the author feems to confider as having been borrowed by the ana- 
tomii from the botanift: we fhould rather fufpe& the plagiarifm 
to lye the other way. But however this may be, the cuticle covers 
every part of the plant: it is nearly an incorruptible fubftance : it 
is probably deftitute of the vital principle: it is porous in a greater 
or lefs degree in different plants: it is colourlefs ; it is often cloth- 
ed with a ot of wool or hair; and it guards the plant againft the 
undue action of the atmofphere. The analogy between the ani- 
mal and the vegetable cuticle is particularly infifted on. ¢£ In the’ 
former, it varies in thicknefs from the exquifitely delicate film 
which covers the eye, to the hard fkin of the hand or foot, or the 
far coarfer covering of a tortoife or rhinoceros ; in the latter, it is 
equally delicate on the parts of a flower, and fcarcely lefs hard on 
the leaves of the pearly aloe, or coarfe on the trunk of a plane- 
tree.’ *—* It forms in the vegetable, as well as the animal, a fine 
but efiential barrier foe life and deftruétion.’ 

Below the cuticle, we find £ the cellular integument,’ the dzssx 
herbacé of Mirbel, fo namcd from its green colour. It is fo far 
analagous to the rete mucosum of anato mifts, that it is in general 
the feat of colour. But the analogy can be traced no farther; 
for, in the cellular igtegument, £ the principal changes operated 
upon the j juice -s of plants 2 light and air, and the confequent ela- 
boration of ali their peculiar fecretions, take place.’. Though this 
organ is of fuch i importance in the vegetable ecenomy, little atten- 

ion has been paid to it till of late. Indeed, we recoiled to have 
be en taugl ht, that it was probably only of fome ufe in maintaining 
the fuccul lence of the “ within !—We now get on to * the 
bark.’ Along with M. Mirbel and many botanifts, we have been 
accuflome 7 to {peak of the cuticle and the cellular integument as 
forming parts of the bark; and what Dr Smith here emphatically 
diftinguifhes 
jotiand, it may be remarked, is invariably 
pseudo. platanus, Great Maple or Sycamore ; 
lane-tree here alluded to by Dr Smith, however, must be eithe; 

cidentalis or orientulis ; probably the former. 
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diftinguifhes as © the bark,’ we have been in the habit of deno- 
snineting its cortical layers. We mention thefe things merely to 
avoid ambiguity: we make no doubt, that the epidermis and the 
cellular tiffue are both diflin& original parts, independent of the 
bark, and are therefore properly feparated in reating of them. 
As éxamples of very thick and of thin barks, the well 

roots, carrots and netaiee are fpecified. ‘In fi Me roots the bark, 
though only of annu: il duration, is very hick} as in the carrot, the 
red part of which is all held In the turnip it is much thinner, 
though equally diftin& from the wood or body of the root.’ We 
. certainly make no objection to familiar illuftrations ; and fhould 


. ma i 
have thought the carrot a good example of a fufiform root, and 
the turnip of a tuberous one ending ina point. But we think it 
muft found rather paradoxical to a beginner, to hear of the bark 
of a carrot, and the wood of a turnip. The innermott layer of 
bark is the Jzber,—and here only do its vital operations go on: 

according to Dr Smith, are chiefly perfected the peculi 
of the oh int, as gum, refin, tannin, cinchonin, and other 
mentioning the powers poll: fled by the bark, of renovating itf 
and of clofing up wout ids made in it, Dr Smith takes occafion to 
pay a high compliment to the late Mr Forfyth of Kerfington G are 
dens, whofe experiments ¢ on decayed fruit-trees pafled under his 
© own actual « Sb fe — »’ and whofe dit {coveries, we may br 
were rewarded with abundant liberality by the Britith Parliament. 

The next chapter treats § of the wood.’ We thall here only 
obfe in regard to the origin of wood, that Dr Smith t sotally 
rejeQts Linnzus’s notion, that a new layer is fecreted annually 
from the pith; and agrees with Du Hamel and the late Dr Hope, 
in confidering it as a depofition from the liber. We fhall add, in 


one fhort fentence, the detail of the experiment made by Dr Hope, 


“9 


both becaufe we confider it as conclufive, and becaufe we believe 
it will be new to many who, of late years, have ftudied botany in 
the gardens over which he prefided, It was made on a branch of 
willow tree four years old. 

‘ The bark was carefully cut through longitudinally on one side 
fer the length of several inches ; so that it might be slipped aside 
from the wood in the form of a hollow cyl 
undisturbed. The edges of the bark were then aynted as carefully 
as possible, the wood covered from the air, and the whole bound up 
to secure it from external injury. Atter a few years ‘the branch was 
cut through transversely. The cylinder of was found lined 
with layers of new wood; whose number, added to those in the wood 
from which it had been stripped, made up the number of rings in 
the branch above and below the experiment. 
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the feat of life, and the fource of vegetation. Du Hamel, on the 


or confidered it only as an unimportant cellular fub{tance ; 


au ofk be tanills have not fuppofed it to be otherwile ufeful than 
in maintaining a proper degree of moifture in the plant. Dr Smith 
profefies to hold a middle « opi ion between thefe extremes; Lut he 
evidently inclines to that of Linnzeus, and {peaks of it as ‘ a refer- 
Voir OF Viiai energy. 


chapter 8 we have an account of the § sap-ves sels, and 
> of the sap; with Mr Knight's theory of vegetation.’ By 
s thec es of vegetatio ny? is here to be understood only 





trine concern g the circulation of the sap, and the vascular 
i plant 36 Th e sap is ev ntly to be considered as the blood 
cf the plant. But much difhicu iy has been found in ascert: ning in 


whaty selsit fl flows. Malpighi, Grew, and Duhamel, supposed that 
i y the woody fibres; overlooking the insuperable 
1 that eo fox itions are discernible in them. Dr Darwin 
iggested that the longitudinal tubes, which had hitherto been 

ed as airevessels, might in reality be vegetable absorb- 
In the trunk and larger branches of a tree, these tubes run 
along the alburnum, and thence are sometimes called alburnous 
is. Near the extrgmities or twigs, they are accompanied by 
a spiral coat or line, and range themselves round the centre or 
pith. ‘They have likewise this structure and situation in herba- 





Py 


ceous plants. Mr Knight has therefore termed them central ves- 
sels. Dr Smith gives the simple hame of sapevessels to both kinds. 


Da rwin demonstrated their use by experiment He placed leafy 
twigs of he fig-tree iu decoctions of madder and logwood ; and 
on dissecting them a few hours afterwards, he found that the 
coloured liguid had ascended by the central vessels, and formed 
circles of red dots around the pith. Mr Knight having employed 
a finer and more penetrating dye, (an infusion in water of the 
skins of a very black sort of grap ok was able to trace it, in cut- 
tings of apple-tage ond | ,orse-chesnult, into the leaf itself. 

the fluids ™ eee, destined to nourish a plant, being ab- 

sorbed by the root, nd having become sap, are carried up into 
by the alburnous and central vessels; a particular set 
vessels, appropriated to cach leaf, branching off, a few 
ches below the leaf to which they belong, from the main chan- 

's that pass along the alburnum. 

lu the leaves, the sap is exposed to the action of the three 
powerful agents, light, air, and moisture, by which various changes 
are ¢ feeted, or new secretions formed. ‘These secretions not only 
endow > leaf itself with peculiar flavours and qualities, but are 

turned, as Mr Knight has shown, by another set of vessels, into 
the new layer of bark, which they et enable in its turn to secrete 
nutes tor a oaw 


Fuaite a new laver of alburnum the ensui £ year. 
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We put the bighest value on Mr Knight’s account of the struc- 
ture of vegetables; but we cannot join our author in praising 
him for ‘ the pore mode in which he treats the subject 
throughout. ’ (p- 1.) On the contrary, we think there is some- 
times a confusion in his statements, which would bafile almost 
any other reader than the President of the Linnean Society. 

It may be — here to add, that Mr Knight has more lately 
(Phil. ‘I'rans. 1808) published accounts of further experiments, 
in which the sap continued to flow, although the central vessels 
were cut across. He now concludes, sherefore, that the sap rises 
through the cellular substance of the alburnum, being propelled 
by the alternate contsactions and expansions of this spongy sub- 
stance. Dr Smith takes no notice of this new doctrine—even in 
his second edition, although publish od i n 1809. 

Chap. 9. is of * the sap, and cf the insensible perspiration of 
plants.’ « Dr Smith accounts for the rapid flowing of the sap in 
spring, on the Brunonian principle of an accumulation of exci- 
tability, or irritability, during the cold of winter. 

Chap, 10, treats of § the secreted fluids of plants; of grafting ; 
and of the heat of the vegetable body. Here we are presented 
with an account of gum, resin, essential oil, and sugar; the bit- 
ter, the acid, and the alkaline secretion. Dr Smith, very candidly 
and properly, acknowledges his inability to tell how those very 
different substances are elaborated by plants. ‘The late discoveries 
in galvanism, and especially the experiments of Mr Davy, render 
it not improbable that their production may depend on the action 
of different sorts of electricity. 

In regard to the secretion of flinty earth, we are told that 
‘a substance is found in the hollow stem of the bamboo. (Arundo 
bambos of Linnzeus) called tabazir or tabasheer, which is sup- 
posed in the East Indies to be endowed with extraordinary virtues. 
Some of it sent to England underwent a chemical examination, 
and proved as nearly as possible pure flint.’ It might have been 
added, however, that the French chemists, Fourcroy and Vau- 
quelin, found, in their analysis of tabasheer, a considerable alloy 
of lime. ‘ How great is the contrast,’ Dr Smith exclaims, * be- 
tween this production, if it be a secretion of the tender v egetable 
frame, and those exhalations which constitute the perfume of 
flowers! One is among the most permanent sub tance $ in nature, 
an ingredient in the primeval mount ins of the globe; the ation. 
the invisible, unsangible breath of a moment!’ 

After a word or two on the odowi's of plants, and on the onper- 
ations of grafting and inoculating, the Doctor then passes to the cu- 
rious and but little understood subject of the production of heat by 
vegetables ; and, in illustration of this, he gives an account of ail 
that has yet been observed concerning the extraordinary evolu- 
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been found to survive transplantation at all.’ This is a mistake, 
though luckily not an important one. We have known different 
instances of transplanted specimens of Satyrium albidum surviv- 
ing ies removal, and coming into flower the next season. In 
one of these instances, the plants were brought from a very con- 
siderable distance, to the neig thbourhood of Forfar, by Mr George 
. 1 5S 
Don, (a very skilful practic: 1} botanist of that town); and no par- 


ticular attention was paid to the state of the bulbs at the time of 
removal, care only being taken to raise a with them a ball 


- of 
earth, to pack them up so as to pre eserve this unbroken, and to 
| 


commit them to the ground still inclu 1 in a mass of their na- 


tive soil. We may add, that Satyrivil albidum may be seen in 
flower every summer at the Earl of Kinnoul’s garden at Dupplin 
and that these cultivated specimens are generally twice the si: 
of natiye ones. It has also flowered for these last three or roa 
years in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, after having been trans- 
ferred from its native habitat at a distance. It is, however, true, 


that this species is more liable to fail in a garden than 5S. 
or even S. repens. 

In the concluding observations on roots, we find a sli ght allu- 
sion to a fact, communicated to the author by the late Dr Walker 


viride, 


of Edinburgh, concerning a tree growing on the ruinous wall 
the monastery af New Abbey in Galloway. ‘T gacious plant, 


experiencing a deficiency of nourishment, stopped its growth up- 
wards for some seasons, and sent down a number of strong fibres 
from the top of the wall, which was ten feet high, to t! 


: ronnd 
le ground. 


When these new roots were fairly fixed in the earth, the tree once 
more increased upwards. ‘This statement is now published, in 
Dr Walker’s own words, in Lord Woodhouselee’s Memoirs of 
Lord Kames; * and we may take this opp rtu ity to add, oe 


although DpWalker adduces this fact in proof of the pei ceptivi ity 
of plants, 4e are inclined to agree with Dr Smith in thinki g> 
that there is no occasion to suppose that the tree had any inform- 


ation of the store of food at the bottom of the wall; but 6 at it 
is more natural to conclude, that the § vital powers = t! tree 
not being adequate, from scanty nourishment, to the 1 aa annua 


degree of increase in the branches, were accu aida in a e 
root, which therefore was excited to an extraordinary exertion in 
its own natural direction downwards.” (p. 114%) 

The next two chapters treat of * the stems and stalks of plants, 
and * of their buds.’ Dr Smith agrees with Mr Knight in con- 


sidering the propagation o of plants by budding, as merely a pro- 


ongation 





Appendix to Vol. II. p. 35. Dr Smith mentions the tree to be 
an ash: Dr Walker speaks of it as a sycamore, or plane-tree of 


O% 


Scotland. 
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longation or extension of the parent individual, and in thinking 
that these scions possess only a derivative or sympathetic exist- 
ence. ‘The loss of some of the best cyder apples in England is 
thus to be accounted for. Propagation by seeds is therefore the 
only true reproduction of plants. In the bud, the vital power is 
dormant, and its excitability is accumulated. Buds contain ei- 
ther leaves or flowers. ‘ Different causes, depending on the soil 
or situation, seem in one case to generate leaf-buds, in another 
flower-buds. ‘Thus, the Solandra grandiflora, a Jamaica shrub, 
was for a number of years cultivated in the English stoves, and 
propagated extensively by cuttings, each plant growing many feet 
in length every season, from abundance of moisture and nourish- 
ment, ~ without showing any signs of fructification. At length a 
pot of the Solandra was accidentally left without water in the dry 
stove at Kew ; and in consequence of this unintentional sharers 
the luxuriant growth of its branches was greatly checked} and : 

flower came forth at the extremity of each. By a similar onl 
of treatment, the same effect has since frequently been produced. ’ 

. 141, 

The next discussion is upon leaves, and their ‘ functions, 
and is one of the most elaborate and most learned of the whole 
book. Leaves are stated, first, to be organs of insensible per- 
spiration. Leaves are organs also of sensible perspiration, w hic! 
is somctimes watery 5 sometimes saccharine, forming a sort of 
honey- dew ; 3 and in other instances, glutinous and resinous. Bon- 
net’s remarks on the absorbing power of leaves are minutely de- 
tailed, from his Recherches sur C'usage des Feuilles. 

The curious economy of different fpecies of Sarracenia, and of 
the Nepenthes diftillatoria, the hollow leaves of which always 
contain a quantity of water, is here noticed; and the author thinks 
he has difcovered the purpofe of nature in thefe contrivances. In 
the Sotanic garden at Liverp: ol, a fpecies of {phex or ofichneumon 

(the Doctor is not fure wh ich) was obierved ‘dragging along large 

ies, and forcing them under the lid of the tubular leaves of the 
rracenia aduncum. ‘The leaves of this fpecies, he obferves, are 

fo conitructed as nearly to exclude rain; and the liquid contained 
in them muit therefore, he thinks, be fecreted from the bafe of 
the leaf. All the e leaves, on being examined, were found cram- 
med with dea 1, ox drowning flies. ‘ Probably,’ it is added, ‘the 
air evolved | by efe dead flies may be beneficial to vegetation ;” 
while the infect of prey * unqueltionably ftores them up for the 
food of itfelf or its progeny, probably depoliting its eggs in their 
carcates. ’—* ‘Thus,’ it is concluded, § a double purpofe is an- 
fwered; nor is it the leaft curious circumftance of the whole 
that an European infect fhould find out an American plant in a 
hot houfe, in order to fulfil that purpofe 1? We thould certainly 
joa 


”" 


t 
' 
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join the Prefident of the Linnean Society in exprefling our admir- 
ation of this European inf-d’s botanical intelligence, did we not 
conceive that he bas in dome mesfute deceived himfelf on the fub- 
ject. If the liquid be a f-cretion from the bafe of the leaf, (a fact 

which, we think, might ¢ afily be afcertained in a hot-houfe, where 
water might be fupplied to the root only), it is probable that this 
fecretion may have fome quality attractive to flies ; and nothing is 
more likely than that they fhould perifh in fuch a liquid, as it 
would probably poflefs fome vifcidity. As to the flory of the fphex 
or ichneumon dragging along its captive flies, and making a dun- 
geon of the hollow leaves, it re(ts upon the authority of * one of 
the gardeners,’ whofe imagination may have greatly aflifted his 
memory in picturing out the infea’s operations, ‘The economy of 
the Nepenthes is thus defcribed. 

* Each leaf of this plant terminates in a sort of close shut tube, like 
a tankard, holding an ounce or two of water, certainly secreted through 
the footstalk of the leaf, whose spiral-coated vessels are uncommonly 
large and numerous. The lid of this tube either opens spontaneous- 
ly, or is easily lifted up by imsects and small worms, who are suppos- 
ed to resort to these leaves in search of a purer beverage than the 
turrounding swamps afford.» Rumphius, who has described and fi- 
gured the plant, says, “ various little worms and insects crawl into 
the orifice, and die in the tube, except a certain small squilla or 
shrimp, with a protuberant back, sometimes met with, which lives 
there.” Ihave no doubt (Dr Smith adds) that this shrimp feeds 
on the other insects and worms, and that the same purposes are an- 
swered in this instance as in the Sarracenia. ’ 

We next find a general account of the effeéts of air and light 
upon vegetables. ‘The obfervations of Grew, Malpighi, Hales, and 
Bonnet, are feverally detailed. Dr Prieftley was the firit who 
obferved that plants effe&ted a change on common air: he found 
that they abforbed fixed air (carbonic acid gas), and gave out pure 
air (oxygen gas). Dr Smith inform us, that Dr Priettley found 
‘ the conferva’ to be very powerful in this refpect,—* a minute, 
branching, cotton-like vegetable which grows in putrid water, and 
the production of which, im water become foul from long keeping 
on fhipboard, he judged to operate principally in reftoring that 
fluid to a ftate fit for ufe.’ ‘To talk thus loofely of * the conierva’ 
might have been pardoned in Dr Prieftley : but we had a right to 
expect a little more precifion from Dr Smith, fince there are ma- 
ny diftinet fpecies of conferva; and efpecially fince the faét at any 

rate is, that what Dr Prieftley firft denominated ‘he conferva, has, 
by fome other philofophers, particularly Ingenhoufz and Rum- 
ford, been confidered a8 bundtes of animalculz. No notice is ta- 
ken by Dr Smith of the poffibility of the oxygen having been de- 
rived from the decompofition of the water by means of light. 
Neither is any notice taken of Count Rumford’s experiments, by 
VOL. XV. NO. 29. j which 
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which that philofopher has endeavoured (perhaps unfuccefsfully) 
to show that various inanimate bodies, such as tufts of cotton or 
of down, give out oxygen on being immersed in water and ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays. 

Our author states (p. 212.), that it is now ‘ agreed, that, in 
the day-time, plants imbibe from the atmosphere carbonic acid 
gas ; that they decompose it; absorb the carbon as matter of 
nourishment, and emit the oxygen.” And he adds, ‘ In the dark, 
plants give out carbon,’ meaning carbonic acid,‘ and absorb oxy- 
gen; but the proportion of the latter is small, compared to what 
they exhale by day, as must likewise be the proportion of carbon 
given out ; else the quantity of the latter added to.their substance 
would be but trifling.’ ‘The author, it may be observed in pass- 
ing, seems here to overlook the portions of carbon which may be 
absorbed by plants from water and from the soil in which they 
grow. 

Perhaps, at the time that Dr Smith wrote his book, the receiv 
ed opinions were nearly as he has stated; but, before the second 
edition was published, a considerable tevolution had taken place, 
of which the author does not seem to have been aware. It*cer- 
tainly is not now ‘ agreed,’ that plants imbibe carbonic acid in the 
* day-time,’ and exhale it in the © dark.’ The fact has been 
found to be, that they imbibe it as long as they are directly ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays ; and exhale it when placed in the shade, 
or during hazy weather, though it be still day-light. Mr Ellis, 
laying hold of this fact, and apparently taking the cloudy sky of 
this country as his standard, has argued,* that as plants must 
generally consume oxygen and emit carbonic acid, the function 
which they thus usually perform ought to be considered as that 
on which their vegetation depends: and therefore he concludes, 
that the results of vegetable respiration are, upon the whole, the 
same with those of animal respiration ; or that vegetables, as well 
as animals, consume oxygen and disengage carbonic acid. 

‘The three following chapters treat, in detail, of the flowers, 
and the mode of flowering of plants; and appear to be clear 
and aceurate. After an enumeration of the different kinds 
of corolla, some of its uses are mentioned. ‘ The beauties of 
the most sequestered wilderness,’ it is observed, * are not made 
in vain. ‘They have myriads of admirers, attracted by their charms, 
and rewarded with their treasures, which very treasures would 
be as useless-as the gold of a miser to the plant itself, were they 
not thus the means of bringing iusects about it. The services 
rendered by such visitants will be understood, when we have de- 
scribed-all the parts of a flower.’ (p. 260.) It was not difficult 

to 
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to guess at these services: but after being thus particularly refer- 
real to the conc “lu on of the de sscri iption of the parts of a flower, 

we were not a little > amused to find them specif fed, a few pages 
further on in the same section, and before any other parts of a 
flower have been described. 

* There can be no doubt,’ (says the worthy Doctor, in a tone ra- 
ther more dogmatical than usual), * that the sole use of the honey 
with respect to the plant, is to tempt insects, who, in procuring it, 

fertilize the flower by disturbing the dust of the stamens, and even 
carry that substance from the barren to the fertile blossoms. ’—* Be- 
sides the above purposes, I have always conceived the corolla to ful- 
fil some important office to the essential parts of the flower, with re- 
spect to air, &nd especially light. It not only presents itself in a 
remarkable manner to the 5 “ams, frequently closing or drooping 
when they are withdrawn ; but it is so peculiarly distinguished by 
beauty or brilliancy of co Loca that one cannot but think its functions 
somewhat different from. those of the leaves, even with regard to light 
itself.’ p. 260. 

‘The Doctor has not ventured to communicate any hint of his 
views of the nature of the chemical offices thus supposed to be 
performed by the corolla; hor does he acquaint us whether he is 
of opinion that plants actually absorb the matter of light, or that 
it only enables them to effect the decomposition of juices coming 
from the roots, and to convert them into peculiar products. 

Next comes the semina. Here we are told, that * a seed con- 
sists of several parts, some of which are more essential than o- 
thers ;’ and that the * embryo is the.most essential of all.’ We 
need scarcely remark on this sort of phraseology ; but this § most 
essential’ embryo is the corculwm of Linnzeus, stmaned between 
the cotyledons or seed-lobes. We may here remark, that while 
Dr Smith gives us a distinct account of the germination of plants 
from the moment that the ripe seed is committed to the earth, or 
subjected to heat, air, and moisture, he gives us no view of the 
process by which the seed itself is formed and vivified, although 
this is one of the nicest inquiri 6 in physiological botany. Some 
curious observations on the subject have lately been published in Ni- 

omens 3on’s Journal;+} but they cannot be entirely relied on. The ob-+ 
server employed a pow erful solar microscope for opaque objects, 
: ‘with i improvements,” What those improvements were, we are not 
told; but, in general, solar microscopic observations can scarce- 
ly be too much distrusted ; the smallest variation in the quantity 
or it itensity of light, or in position, altering the appearance of 
the object. 

‘Che contrivances of nature for the dispersion of seeds, calls 
forth strains of admiration. 

2 ‘ We 
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‘ Who has not listened, in a calm and sunny day, to the crackling 
of furze bushes, cansed by the explosion of their little elastic pods 5 
nor watched the down of innumerable seeds floating on the summer 
breeze, till they are overtaken by a shower, which, moistening their 
wings, stops their further flight, and, at the same time, accomplishes 
its final purpose, by immediately promoting the germination of each 
seed in the moist earth? How little are children aware, as they 
blow away the seeds of dandelion, or stick burs in sport on each o- 
ther’s clothes, that they are fulfilling one of the great ends of na- 
ture!’ p. 303. 

Chap. 20. contains an elaborate statement of the evidence for 
the sexes of plants; a doctrine which is now so firmly establish- 
ed, that a long essay on the subject might perhaps Nave been dis- 
pensed with in an elementary book. Had we no proof but what 
arises from the late successful atterapts of Mr Knight to produce 
new sorts of fruits, by applying the farina of one plant to the 
flower of another, these would, of themselves, afford sufficient 
proof of e difference, or something extremely analogous to a dif- 
ference of sex. In the close of this chapter are given several in- 
teresting and amusing notices concerning the habits of plants, par- 
ticularly of some curious aquatics, such as Nymphza and Valis- 
neria. 

‘ The Nymphza alba, or white water-lily, is not uncommon in 
our lakes.’ It closes its fowers in the afternoon, and lays them down 
upon the surface of the water till morning, when it raises and ex- 
pands them, often, in a bright day, to several inches above the wa- 
ter. But the most memorable of aquatic plants is the Valisneria spi- 
ralis, which grows at the bottoms of ditches in Italy. In this, the 
fertile flowers stand on long spiral stalks; and these, by uncoiling, 
elevate them to the surface of the water, where the calyx expands in 
the open air. In the mean while, plenty of barren flowers are pro- 
duced on a distinct root, on short straight stalks, from which they 
rise like little separate white bubbles, suddenly expanding when they 
reach the surface, and floating about in such abundance as to cover 
it entirely. Thus their pollen is scattered over the stigmas of the 
first-mentioned blossoms, whose stalks soon afterwards resume their 
spiral figure, and the fruit comes to maturity at the bottom of the 
water.’ p. 335. 

Chap. 21. treats £ of the diseases of plants.’ The author, very 
wisely in our opinion, does not follow some of his predecessors in 
jaying down a tedious and formal vegetable nosology; but con- 
tents himselt with describing merely some of the principal mor- 
bid affections of plants. ‘lhe first disease he mentions is sphace- 
jus, or gangrene. ‘ ‘This,’ we are told, ‘ is extremely frequent in 
the true nopal of Mexico (Cactus coccinellifer), beginning by a 
black spot, which spreads till the whole leaf or branch rots off, 
or the shrub dies.’ We understood the nopal sent some years 

ag from Kew gardens to India, and now extensively cultivated 
at 
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at Madras as an antiscorbutic, * to have been the same species of 
Cactus: but fortunately the Kew nopal is not found to be more 
subject to gangrene than any other succule nt plant. The next ma- 
lady is galls of various sorts ; and then follow diseases of the skin, 
as honey-dews, leprosy, &c. ‘The falling of the leaf in deciduous 
trees, the Doctor regards as a natural sloughing, or an effort of 
the plant to throw off the diseased parts, the branches and buds re- 
maining healthy. This explanation he cousiders as € simple and 
evident.” It certainly is so; but to us it appears, that while the 

cause of the disease in the leaves is left unexplained, the diflicul- 
ty in accounting for the fall of the leaf has, at most, been only 
one degree removed. 

Though Dr Smith admits that some species of animals may 
probably have been ‘ exterminated,’ he doeg not think that any 
species of plant has been lost. ‘The numerous vegetable impres- 
sions and casts, therefore, found in the quarries of this and other 
countries, and well known by the name of petrifactions, must all 
have existing prototypes in the world at present, although very 
few of these indeed have been discovered. We may add, that 
we are confident that the prototypes of most of those found in 
the argillaceous schistus, limestone, and saudstone of the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, are not plants now indigenous to Bri- 
tain, nor, it is believed, to Europe. Wohlldenow, and some other 
botanists, however, differ from our author, and are of opinion, 
that the originals of some species of fossal plants have been as 
completely lost as those of the unknown fossil animals. 

The author then proceeds to ¢ the systematical arrangement of 
plants; natural and artificial methods; nomenciature,’ Re. Here 
we have short accounts of the methods of Cxsalpinus, of Toyrne- 
forte, and others, down to the time of Linnzus. He it was, who 
first drew a correct line of distinction between natural and artificial 
arrangements. It is owing chiefly to not having attended to this 
distinction, that several eminent writers have found fault with the 
Swedish naturalist. Mr Stmellie not only laughs to scorn the notion 
of sexes in plants, but ridicules the whole Systema as a mere cata- 

[3 logue ; 

* A single plant of the nopal was at first transmitted to India by 
Sir Joseph Banks, with a view to the culture of the cochineal insect. 
This project failed ; but Dr Anderson, physician-general at Madras, 
discovered that the plant was calculated to serve a much more im- 
portant purpose, in preventing’ and curing scurvy. It acts by no 
specific virtue, but like any other fresh vegetable. It possesses, hovr- 
ever, the very desirable property of keeping quite fresh during the 
longest cruises, if it be merely preserved from wet, and be hung up 
where there is a circulation of air. It is eaten either as a sallad, or 
in soups. Most of his Majesty’s ships on the India stations are now 
regularly supplied with it. 
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logue; and Lord Kames talks so lichtly of this great work as fo 


c a , 

say, that he knows not for what purpose it may have he ' foathid, 

unless to tell us in what part of Linnzeus’s writings an at inimal or 
' ; 


a — is to be found arranged! * In the following passage, the 


wy of the Linnean method is, we think, very modestly but 
satisfactorily » vinaie ated. 
rs some consitleved the nathral afentiies of clants aa the most 
zinneus considered the natural affinities « ints as the most 
important and interesting branch of systematic 


te ul botany: aware, 
however, that a natural classification was scarcely ever to be com- 
pletely discovered, andethat, if discovered, it would probably be too 
dificult for common use, he contrived an artifi ad system , by wh Lich 
plants might conveniently be arranged, like words ina dictionary, 

) as to be most readily found. If ail the words of a1 inguage could 
be di ispost d according to their abstract derivations, or grafimatical 
affinities, such a performance migh t be very instructive to a philoso- 


pher, but would prove of ljttle service to a young scholar; nor has 
it ever been mentioned as any ddan nto the use of a dictionary, 
that words of very different meanings, if formed of nearly the same 


letters, often stood together. The Mt thod of Linneus, therefore, 
1s just sucha dictionary in botany, while the Philosophia Botanica is 
he grammar, and his other works contain the history, and even the 
poetry of the science.’ (p. 358.) 

Generic characters are reckoned by Linnzus of three kinds, the 
factitious, the essential, and the natural, all of them founded on 
the fructification only. 

‘ The first of these seryes only to discriminate genera that happen 
to come together in the same artificial order or section: the second, 
to distinguish a particular genus, by one striking mark, from all of 
the same naiural order, and consequently from all other plants; and 
the third comprehends every possible mi irk common to all the rs 
of one genus. ’—* Linneus very much altered his notions of the es- 
sential character, after he had publis hed his Philosophia Botanica. 
instead of confining it to one mark or i nay he, in his Sy stema Ve- 
setabillum, = kes.it comprehend all the distinctions requisite to dis- 
criminate eacl genus from every other im the system. This is the 
kind of generic ‘character now universally adopivly and indeed the 

1 


only one in common use.’ (p. 365.) 





How far the learned president is inclined to alter or improve 
upon the Linnean generic characters, may be gathered from a single 
passage, (p. $66 ) * For my own part, I aie to retain, not only 
the plan but the very words of Linnus, unless I find them er- 
roneous, copying nothing withoyt examination, but altering with 
a very sparing hand, and leaving much for future examination. 
I cannot blame my poodeqemans 6 for implicitly copying the Linnean 
characters ; nor should I have been the first among English writers 
to set a contrary example, had I not  forvemaits been furnished 


with 


a 





* Sketches of the History of Man. Introd. 
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cf, 
fo with peculiar materials for the purpose.” We presume he here 
iy refers to the fact which we have already noticed, of his being in 
oy ossession of the library, manuscripts and herbarium of Linnzeus 
“i himself. The caution thus expressed we think extremely com- 
a mendable: but we are not of opinion that the Doctor has acted 
uniformly on this scrupulous principle. We have not forgotten 
: that, in his Flora Britannica, he broke through the Linnean boun- 
le, daries, and adopted the Hedwigian genera of mosses throwing 
4. down the gauntlet, as it were, in the very title-p age of his book, 
00 « Nullius addictus j jurare in verba magistri,’—a favourite motto of 
“h this author, but strangely omitted in the present work, to which, 
Y> of all his other writings, it ought to have been the most apposite. 
ld The reason why this bold Horatian inscription has, on this occa- 
al sion, been superseded by the canonical one, of * Consider the 
O- lilies how they grow,’ may perhaps be gathered from the extract 
aS just given. ' 
Yo On the subject of nomenclature, we meet with some curious 
1€ traits of botanical zeal and jealousy. We are told, that * in all 
Cs ages it has been customary to dedicate certain plants to the honour 
re of distinguished persons. Thus Euphorbia commemorates the 
- physician of Juba, a Moorish prince ; and Gentiana immortalizes 
J a king of Illyria.’ Now, we must confess that, in our opinion, 
¥ neither has the Moorish prince’s physician been thereby comime- 
morated, nor the king of Illyria immortalized! We venture to 
a say, that nine-tenths of botanists, who are daily conv ersant with 
', euphorbias and gentianas, never thought nor heard about either of 
€ the ‘ distinguished persons’ alluded to. 
J Dr Smith appears to have been in a sad puzzle how to Latiniz 
. the Old-English Long-Parliament name of Dr Goodenough ( ow 
4 Bishop of Carlisle). He at last, euphonite gratid, we presume, 
7 chose Goodenia for ‘ his much honoured and valued friend,’ though 
. it has, when too late, been suggested that Goodenovia might have 
7 been preferable!’ Goodenia, we fear, will n ot long pagserve the 
e botanical memory of the learned and excelje nt Bishe * nor do 
e we see why it is too late to adopt the improvement of Guodenovia, 
suggested, we believe, by Professor Martyn of Cambridge, if 
e this be thought more likely to answer the purpose. Indeed the 
° change seems more necessary, now that there is likewise a Goodia 
y genus in the catalogue. Of similar: importance is the follow- 
, ing morsel, and with as much propriety does it hold a place in 
d an Int trodaction to Botany: ‘ My Humea has been called in France 
Calomeria after the present Emperor, by the help of a pun, * 
L though there has long been another genus Bonapartea, which last 
I 4 can 















* We presume that the pun consists in translating the Latin words 
§ond pars literally into Greek, xadov msiges. 
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can possibly be admitted only in honour of the Empress, and not 
of her consort, who has no botanical pretensions! Our own be- 
loved sovereign could derive no glory from the Georgia of 
Ehrhart ;’ © but the Strelztzia of Aiton stands on the sure basis of 
botanical knowledge and zeal.’ The courtly flattery’ of the Doc- 
tor is here amusing ; but we suspect that many will not relish the 
impartiality of his gallantry, but will, even in botanical matters, 
dislike to see our fair-famed Queen placed exactly on a par with 
Bonaparte’s Josephine, especially since it is to be dreaded that any 
comparison, either as to £ botanical knowledge or zeal,’ would 
not have a very desirable result. 

Lin EUS, in his Critica Botanica, having drawn a fanciful ana- 
logy between the character of fome botanilis and the plants named 
after tl me Dr Smith has purfued this * ingenious idea,’ and re- 
marks, that § Dicksonta, a beautiful and curious fern, is well des 
voted to our great cryptogamift,’ (Mr Dickfon, feedfman, Covent 
Garden); * while,’ it is ad Jed, with a vanity which we are v ery 
willing to pardon, * Smithia sensitiva, named by Mr Dryander in 

the Hortus Kewen "1 of our mutual friend Aiton, could, at that 
time, be merited only by an original treatife on the Irritability of 
Plants, to which the fpecific name h appily alludes.’ ‘Chere is e- 
vidently fomething very particular in the way in which this lalt 
analogy is ftated ; and we believe we can explain the realon of this 
particularity. Though botany is in itfelf a pure and peaceable 
ftudy, botanifts, alas! are bit men; and, as far as our obferva- 
tion reaches, very far from being ‘ inacceflible to envy, jealoufy, 
or rivalfhip. ’ Mr Salith TY, a ithor of the Paradifus Londinenfis, 
has, it feems, failen out with a te Pak ident of the Linnean Socie- 
ty ; and, by way of reveng » has denied that Mr Dryander pro- 
jected the name S with i& sensitiva, and has alleged that he him- 
felf did fo; and further, that Dr Smith is egregioufly miftaken 
in thinking that the epithet scssitiva had any reference to his trea- 
tife on the irritability of plants, for that it was really meant to in- 
timate that he was a man of a freiful temper! Dr Smith feems 
to relith this fatirical humour very ill; and obferves, very touch 
ingly, that fuch fallies * {tain the purity of a lovely fcience;’ and 
that § it favours of malignity, to make the crown of a botanift a 
crown of thorns.’ (p. 383.) After all this, we fcarcely expected 
to be obliged to rebuke the worthy Doctor himfelf for a feverity 
of this kind towards Petiver, the celebrated fimplift of London, of 
whon, in illuftrating the 4th neaiee of the clafs Hexandria, he fays, 
* Petiveria alliacea is a Tate the number of whofe ftamens is 
not very conftant, and whofe fpecific name is fuppofed to allude, 
not only to its garlic scent, but allo to the caustic humour of the 
botanift whom it commemorates. ’ 
The 23d chapter contains an £ explanation of the Linnean arti- 
ficial 
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ficial fyftem.’ This explanation, though fhort, is very diftiné. 
As might be expected, very few alterations or improvements are 
propofed by the Doétor. A flight reftri€tion of Polygamia is the 
only emendation on the clafles. Among the orders, he propofes 
feveral improvements on thofe of the clafs Polyandria ; and in the 
difficult clafs Syngenefia, he gives fatisfactory reafons for difliking 
Polygamia fruftranea ; and for altogether supprefling Monogamia, 
as had been propofed by Willdenow. Inthe clafs Cryptogamia, 
Dr Smith very properly acquiefces in the feparation made by pre- 
ceding botanifts, of the Hepatice from the Algw, with which they 
were conjoined by Linnzus. While he juftly extols the Linnean 
fyitem, the Doétor candidly admits, that, ‘ like all human inven- 
tions, it has its imperfections and difficulties.’ ‘Thefe he correct- 
ly ftates to be, * the differences which fometimes occur between 
the number of ftamens, ftyles, &c. in different plants [f{pecies] of 
the fame natural genus ;’ fome fpecies of ceraftium, for example, 
having four, others five, though the greater parp have ten, and 
the plant being accordingly arranged in the clafs Decandria. 

In the 24th chapter, we find © illuftrations of the Linnean claf- 
fes and orders.’ ‘This is juft an amplification of the preceding 
chapter. The illuftrations confift, in a great meafure, in references 
to plates contained in the moft popular and acceflible botanical 
works; which happen very naturally to be thofe chiefly, in which 


the author himfelt has previouflly been engaged ; Exotic Botany, 
Englifh Botany, Flora Greca, and others. Dr Smith is clearly of 
opinion that the clafs Icofindria is § immutably diftin€ in nature 


> 


and character from Polyandria ;’ and § nothing (he obferves) can 
be more injudicious than to unite them, as fome \experienced au- 
thors have done.’ He recommends, however, an union of the 
2d, 3d, 4th, sth and 6th orders of Polyandriz, which he thinks 
ferve only to keep natural genera afunder. He vindicates the Lin- 
nean clats Gynandria, and difapproves of Thunberg’s abolifhing it. 
He is likewife inclined to fupport the clafles Monoecia and Dioe- 
cia,—not being of opinion that their fuppreflion would really tend 
to fimplify the Linnean fyftem. Even the clais Polygamia he is 
willing to retain ; but he argues very feebly and illogically indeed 
in its fupport. * ‘l'wo or three genera are entitled to a place in 
it; and we cannot teli but others may exift in the unexplored parts 
of the globe!’ If, however, thefe ‘three laft-mentioned clafles 
fhould hereafter be thrown into one, he propofes that the new 
clafs fhould be called ‘ Dyiclinia, exprefling the two diitin& feats 
or ftations of the organs of fructification. ’ 

The laft clafs, Cryptogamia, it is well known, has been greatly 
illuftrated, and to a certain extent new-modelled, fince the time ot 
Linnzus; and we certainly expected, from the author of the 
ylora Britannica, a luminous ftatement of the difcoveries and im- 

provements 
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perann in this moft difficult and interefting department. of 
otany. We mutt fay we have been difappointed. In fae, the 
account of the clafs Cryptogamia, is by far the*moft fuperficial 
and unfatisfattory part of the book. ‘While more than twenty 
pages are occupied with difquifitions on vegetable ifritability, and 
as many in differtations on the naming of plants after diftinguithed 
botanifts,—the inveftigations and difcoveries of Hedwig in the 
order of Mufci, are defpatched in a couple of pages ! 

Under Alyx we confidently looked for a diftingt tatement of the 
Methodus Lichenum of Dr Acharius, whofe writings ‘ form a new 
era in cryptogamic botany;’ but we were mortified to find the a- 
mount of the information furnifhed to be, that the faid Acharius 
* had divided lichens into genera, founded on the receptacle of the 
feeds alone.’ Three or four of the new terms invented by this au- 
thor, are then bri: fly explained ; and Dr Smith paffes on to the fub- 
merfed alge! The account of thefe is, if poflible, ftill more flim- 
fy. We are told that they are named Ulva, Coabervnn Fucus, &ce. 
and that * fome of them abound in frefh water; others in the 
fea; whence the latter are commonly denominated fea-weeds. ” 
This appears to us to be little more fatisfaCtory than the explana- 
tion of Algzw to be found in Dr Johafon's Englith Dictionary, 
“ Herbs growi ng on the fea-fhore;’ only Dr Smith gets them 
fairly into the water. We m ny here mention, that Mr Dawfon 
Turner has announced, that w hen he fhall have finifhed his Hif- 
toria Fucorum, (a eoned and elegant work now publithing, ad- 
orned with beautiful and correét fi rures, chiefly from the matfler- 
ly pencil of W. J. Hooker E(q. of Norwich), he intends to pro- 
pofe a new arrangement and a fubdivifion of the genus Fucus. 

As to the fungi or mufhrooms, Dr Smith’s information is al- 
moft as defe€tive. ‘ By fome naturalifts,’ we are told, in a loofe 
and inaccurate way, * they hav ¢ been thought of an animal na- 
ture, chiefly becaufe of their fetid {cent in decay.’ A flight no- 
tice of Perfoon’s divifion of them into Angifcarpi, or thofe which 

ear feeds internally, and Gymnocarpi, or thofe which have them 
imbedded i in an appropri iate e me akedam: clofes the account © f fun gis ° 
—and the chapter on Cryptogamia,—a chapter as unlike what it 
ought to be, as it is unlike the reft of the volume. 

Practical directions for forming a hortus siccus are given in 
conclusion. If plenty of paper be used, the plants, we are told, 
dry best without being shifted. Heaths and many oth er under- 
shrubs, that throw off their leaves in the course of dryi ing, bya 
continued effort of the living principle, may be prevented from 
doing so by immersion in boiling water, which destroys that prin- 
ciple. § Dried specimens are best preserved by being fastened 
with weak carpenter’s glue to paper, so that they may be turned 
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over without damage. A-half sheet of a convenient size should 
be allotted to each species; and all the species of a genus may be 
placed in one or more whole sheets. ‘This is the plan of the Lin- 
nean herbarium.’ Collections of dried plants are exposed to the 
depredations of insects, especially the little beetle called ptinus 
fur. Dr Smith has found ‘a solution of corrosive sublimate in 
rectified spirits of wine, about two drachms to a pint, with a little 
camphor,’ particularly efficacious as a preventive. The liquor is 
to be applied, with ashair perc cil, to the plant when perfectly 
dried, and ready to be deposited in the herbarium. Lastly, the 
herbarium should be kept under lock and key. ‘This- concluding 

caveat is not indeed delivered, fo/idem verbis, by Dr Smith: we 
collect it from the sad experience of M. Cusson of Montpelier, 
who, we are told, * bestowed more pains upon the Umbelliferz 
than any other botanist had ever done. But his labours met with 
a most ungrateful check, in the unkin esi and still more mor- 
tifying stupidity of Azs wife, who, on his absence from home, 
destroyed his whole he rbariu: n, scraping off the dried speci-~ 


mens, for the sake of the paper on which they were pasted!” 
(p. 417.) We cannot te ure any motive for thus pu blishi ing the 
domestic misfortune of this poor Frenchman, but to afford the 
practical inference which we have already derived from it,—unless 
ar a general hin t be also intended as to the inexpediency of 


otanists being * une om Ny — to unbotanical helpmates. 

The plates are among the bes > have seen attached to any 
elementary book; anc i the explanations are distinct, and, as far as 
we have obse ved; accurate. 

There is very prc on tly subjoined, 1, An index of remarkable 
plants, or those of which any particular mention is made in the 
body of the work; and, 2. An index to the ex xplanations of tech- 
nical terms.—These, however, are both very short, and exclusively 
confined to the names of plants, or to technical terms. More 
than one half of the book, therefore, including the whole of the 
physiology, remains without any sort of index, which we regret 
the more, that the reader is not indulged even with a table of cone 

ents. We take notice of these little omissions the more point- 
ediy, that they seem likely to become fashionable, < and because 
the want of such aids is particularly felt in a book of consultation. 

In the course of the ample an ilysis which we have given, we 
have interspe rsed nearly al] the observations which appeared to us 
of any importance. Some omissions struck us in the course of 
perusal Fora me », we met with no proper account of the 
Natural O; ders s of plants; no mention of the impr rovements sug- 
gested by the +s aan Ventenat ; nor so much as a disti 
list of the orders proposed by Jussieu. This seems the more ex; 
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traordinary, considering the very high and well-merited tribute of 
praise bestowed on the last named botanist. The Genera Plan- 
tarum arranged in Natural Orders, Dr Smith says he looks upon 
as the € most learned botanical work that has appeared since the 
Specie .F lan tarum of L inaecus, and the most useful to those who 
tudy the Fy ulosophy of hot ame arrangement ;” and his admir- 
ation leads him to add of Jussieu, what we have been accustomed 
to hear only of Sir Isaac Newton, that a person may ¢ learn more 
from his doubts and queries, than from the gssertions of most other 
writers.” ‘The want of a distinct account of Gzrtner’s curious and 
interesting treatise § De ener ens > is, we think, another defect. 
Noacc ount is giv *n of what Linna ned the vernation of plants, 
that is, the different ways in which the rudiment of the leaf is 
olded up in the gem. "A short abstract of Loefling’s excellent 
yon this subject in the Aim meatits illust rated with a few 


iigures, would Nave deen accepi 
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any botanical inquirers. 
The author is perhaps to blame also 
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yr not having given his 
advice as to the manner or order in which the student should pro- 
secute the study of botany, especially as the arrangement of his 
book affords little aid in this respect. We do not recollect that 
the Doctor has any where inculcated the necessity of carefully 
studying the generic characters, and comparing them in living 
plants. In an elementary book, how ever, the learner might have 
been warned, that his real progress in botany must depend on 
his knowledge of genera; and that without this, his acquaintance 
with species, however extensive, can never entitle him to rank 
higher than as a nomenclaturist. Such a lesson seems the more 
seasonable, that the multiplication of periodical botanical publi- 
cations * has made it not unusual to learn botany by the easy 
method of turning over the coloured plates of such productions. 

We meet with a few instances of carelessness. How awkward 
does it seem to mention wheat as an instance of a biennial plant ! ' 




























































































(p- 103.) No doubt, the winter wheat (Triticum hybernum) is 
alluded to. But every, farmer know S, that he may oon even this 
kind of wheat in spring, and reap it in the autumn of the same 
vear, (a fact which seems to characterize it as an annual plant) ; 
t hough, by sowing in autumn, it may be made to show its blade 
during winter. it is rather rema itkable, that the Doctor should 

also fall into an awkwardness about barley. The farinaceous mat- 
ter of the cotyledons (he observes, Pp: 291.), acquires a sweet 
taste aS germination commences, evincing that it has § undergone 
the same chemical change as in barley.’ Barley must here Us un- 
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* English Botany; Botanical Magazine; Paradisus Londinensis ; 
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derstood as synony mous with malt. This farinaceous matter, we 
may further observe, is, by a strange confusion of terms, deno- 
minated an § important organ’ of plants, (p. 291.) Through a 
similar confusion, we are told that the cabbage tribe is considered 
as antiscorbutic, * and supposed to be of an alkalescent nature.’ 
{p. 437.) 

We have been struck, too, with a few apparent contradictions. 
Thus, in one place, (p. 205.) the bad effects experienced from 
sitting under walnut-trees, are ascribed to the evolution of much 
carbonic acid gas; while, in another place, (p. 204.) We are told, 
these bad effects ‘ are probably to be attributed as much to poi- 
sonous secretions as to the air those trees evolve.’ Inconsistencies 
of a minor sort here and there occur. The Latin terminations of 
some botanical terms are rigidly adhered to; while the Anglicised 
forms of others are adopted. Dr Smyth insists for involucrum, 
instead of involucre, proposed by Dr Martyn; while he yields to 
the Cambridge Professor in substituting the stiff English anther, 
in place of the elegant anthéra, for which he had formerly stick- 
led. He declares, too, that Actinofus is a name * not tenable in 
botany, because it has long been preoccupied in mineralogy,’ 
(p- 373.) ; yet he makes no objections to a botanical Plumbago. 
Among the barbarous and uncouth generic names introduced into 
botany, the Ginkgo of Linnzus is denounced as * intolerable ;* 
and the Holmskioldia of Willdenow, as * unutterable;’ yet he 
submits with complacency to Krascheninikofia ! 

We do not much admire the general arrangement adopted by 
Dr Smith, although it may very possibly be ‘ original.’ From 
the analysis already given, our readers must have remarked, that 
he mixes, throughout, the descriptive with the physiological and 
chemical parts of his subject. After the description of the ex- 
ternal shape of different sorts of leaves, for in$tance, the student 
is instantly hurried into a profound disquisition on their functions ; 
although it can very seldom happen, that while the young botanist 
is anxious to know whether a leaf be toothed or serrated, pinnat- 
ed or doubly pinnate, he should at the same time be concerned to 
learn its chemical action on the atmosphere. ‘The physiology 
might commodiously stand by itself 5 including under this head, 
the organs of plants, as far as their uses are concerned ; their 
spontaneous motions; their food; their means of propagation ; 
and the examination of their constituent parts. This seems the 
more necessary that, notwithstanding the brilliant discoveries in 
modern chemistry, and the successful researches of some receut 
physiologists, particularly Darwin and Knight, this branch of the 
science is but yet in its infancy. Dr Smith’s account of it is, 
however, very respectable, both for its fulness and accuracy. 

. Upon 
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Upon the whole, this Introduction to Botany seems to have 
been a hurried and a careless production. ‘To us it appears not 
unlikely, that, in composing it, the Doctor has, occasionally taken 
large poxtions « the manuscript of his lectures at the Royal In- 
stitutio ny and, divic ing them into cha piers, sent them, without 
more ado, to the press, as constituent parts of his book. While, 
therefore, it may be found a very useful assistant, it is not 
certainly that masterly botanical grammar which might have 
been expected from so eminent an author; nor calculated to su- 
persede theelementary treatises of Willdenow, Rose, Hull, and 
others. 

One characteristic it certainly possesses in an eminent degree— 
delicacy. Those who are acquainted with the writings of Lin- 
nus, know well how much they abound with coarse expressions 
and indelicate allusions. ‘These are most scrupulously avoided 
by Dr Smith ; and, we think, without any material detriment to 
the perspicuity of his descriptions. Bi otany is daily becoming 
more fashionable female study; and this is an elementary book 
which may be put with confidence into the hands of women, with- 
out any risk of wounding the most delicate mind. We are ha 
py, for the sake of those fair students, to observe that Dr Smith 
promises a translation of his Flora Britannica; for this, we doubt 
not, will, when accomplished by Dr Smith himself, form the 
best popular herbal ever publis shed. In the mean time, he very 
candidly recommends Dr Withering’s Arrangement of British 
Plants; to which we would take the liberty to add Mr Gal- 
pine’s Compend of British Botany (which is indeed nearly 
translation of Dr Smith’s Compendium Flore Britannica), as a 
most useful and commodious pocket companion in botanical ex- 
cursions, 


Art. IX. Memoitres de Physique et Chimie, de la Societé d’ Ar- 
cucil. Tom. lL. 8vo. Paris, 1807. 


Ts volume is the produétion of a little affociation, better calcue 
lated, we conceive, than the older eftablifhmeuts, for advancing 

he progrefs of phyfical {cienc The celebrated Berthollet, whofe 
bours have fo materially A estnene to extend the praCtice and 
improve the theory of chemittry, anxious, amidft the poflef flion 
0 of eafe and competence, to promote, in his declining years, the ob- 
j Cs of his earlieft ; am bition, has gathered around him a few in- 
genious and active individua sy who aflemble once a fortnight at 
his country refidence near P aria, and fpend the day in philofophi- 
cal 
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cal occupations. From the name of that place, the fociety derives 
its appellation of Arcueil. Befides La Place, who appears rather 
as a patron and counfellor, the members confift of the younger 
Berthollet, Biot, Gay-Luflac, Humboldt, Thenard, Decandolle, 
and Collet-Descoftils. At their meetings, the lateft fcientific jour- 
nals are confulted, philofophical papers are read and difcuffed, and 
new experiments are propofed, repeated, or fet on foot. The ad- 
vantages of fuch a plan are moft obvious. Miftakes may be de- 
tected, errors avoided, and important lights ftruck out by the 
collifion of ideas. In the actual ftate of {cience, no experiments 
are truly valuable, but thofe which have been performed with 
the moft fcrupulous precifion. The art of experimenting itfelf 
has now become fo refined, and attended with fuch vaft expenfe, 
as often to lye beyond the reach of individual exertion. We 

are, therefore, inclined to augur favourably of a fociety of this 
nature, which defcends to guide and aflift the details of inquiry. 
If our expectations have not been fully anfwered, we yet dif- 
cern the germs of more important communications; and truft 
that fimilar affociations, furnifhed with more ample means, will 
foon be formed at home.—We confine our fele€tions to thofe pa- 
pers which appear the moft worthy of notice. 


1. Observations on the Intensity and Inclination of the Magnetic 
Foroe, made in France, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany. 
By Meilieurs Humboldt and Gay-Luifac. 


The laws of magnetic action were firft difcovered by our inge~ 
nious countryman Dr Gilbert of Colchefter. ‘That original phi- 
lofopher, who, prior to the writings of Bacon, underftood and 
fuccefsfully purfued the method of induétion, reduced all the 
phenomena of magnetifm to four general facts: 1. That, of two 
magnets, the fimilar poles repel and the diffimilar attra& each 
other; 2. That thefe attractive and repulfive forces are increafed 
by proximity ; 3. That a magnet, by mere appofition, has a power 
of inducing magneti{m on a piece of iron or fteel, and which is 
more or leis durable according to the hardnefs or foftnefs of the 
material affected; and, 4. ‘hat the mafs of the earth itfelf con- 
tains an immenfe magnet, poarling thofe diftin@tive properties. 
From fuch data, it was eafy to explain, the more obvious effects 
of magnetifm. A magnet attracts a bit of iron, becaufe the iron, 
for the time at leaft, becomes likewife a magnet, endued with po- 
larity ; and a magnetic bar, freely fufpended, turns towards the 
north, from the influence of the internal magnet of our globe. 

When Gilbert publithed his theory, the needle at London {tood 
very nearly in the line of the meridian; but it was afterwards obferv- 
ed to deviate gradually to the weft, with a declination that has, for 
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about two centuries, been continually increafing. The rate of this 
digreffion, indeed, has of late years fenfibly relaxed ; which affords 
a prefumption, that, perhaps in the courfe of another century, the 
needle will have finifhed its period of aberration, and may return 
again by the fame fteps. ‘The variation of the mariner’s compafs 
differs, however, in each particular place : fometimes it is ftation- 
ary, but generally it is either advancing or retreating, and that 
with a progrefs unequal, and ever fubject to change. Such a fyf- 
tem of perpetual mutation is in the higheft degree perplexing, and 
forms one of the greateft obftacles to the practice and improve- 
ment of navigation. But all this intricacy and feeming irregula- 
rity may refult from the combination of a few very fimple changes. 
What could, at firft fight, appear more involved than the motions 
of the heavenly bodies? And yet, when the feparate elements 
are developed, how fimple and harmonious the whole becomes ! 
‘There is the ftrongeft reafon, therefore, to conclude, that the 
complicated aberrations of the needle may proceed from certain 
regular changes in the pofition of the poles of the terreftrial mag- 
uct. The great desideratum is now to afcertain the nature of thofe 
changes. For that purpofe, it is neceflary to determine accurate- 
ly, at diftant points on the earth’s furface, the direction and in- 
tensity of the magnetic action. Hitherto, the direction only has 
been obferved, by help of the compafs and dipping needle; and 
even thefe obfervations, from the imperfection of the latter inftru- 
ment, are in many cafes doubtful or defective. To difcover the 
relative intenfities of magnetic action at different places, would 
lead more immediately to the folution of the problem. 

In the mutual action of magnets, four separate forces are ex- 
erted. The nearer pole of the one attracts and repels the poles 
of the other; while its farther pole, reversing the order, repels 
and attracts the same poles. ‘These blended forces are capable of 
producing two distinct effects: 1. ‘The one magnet may turn a- 
bout a fixed axis, from the conjoined action of all the forces, 
and consequently with a power equal to their aggregate sum; and 
2. The one magnet may tend towards the other, with a power 
equal to that by which the difference of the attraction and repul- 
sion of the nearer pole exceeds the difference of the opposite 
repulsion and attraction of the remoter pole. When the one 
magnet is very short in comparison with the other, its direc- 
tive and attractive powers, being the sum and difference of near- 
ly equal forces, will, therefore, become quite disproportioaed. 
It is hence that a magnetic bar, floating on the surface of mer- 
cury, shows no tendency to advance towards the north, though 
it will yet turn vigorously in that direction. The directive e- 
nergy of the needle thus furnishes the most correct measure of 
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the power of the terrestrial magnet, or of the joint forces ex- 
erted by its opposite poles. But the traversing of the needle 
corresponds exactly with the oscillation of a pendulum, and con- 
sequently the actuating power is always expressed by the square 
of the number of vibrations which are performed in a given time. 
If these vibrations, however, take place in the horizontal and not 
the magnetic plane, it is evident that a part only of the original 
force comes into play, and that the result is diminished by this 
obliquity in the proportion of the cosine of the inclination of the 
needle. 

Instructed by such views, Humboldt and Gay-Lussac proposed 
to explore the Jaws of terrestrialumagnetism, during an excursion 
of nearly atwelvemonth, from the 15th of March 1805 to the Ist 
of May 1806, through a great part of the Continent. They were 
favoured by the minister of the marine with a dippigg » dle of 
Borda’s construction, and which had been executed by Lenoir 
for the voyage of Entrecasteaux. ‘To measure the vibrations, they 
had a magnetic bar suspended by a thread of raw silk, in a box 
with glass sides. ‘These itstruments would »ppear to have been 
susceptible of considerable delicacy. The traversing of the bar 
seemed not affected by any change of temperature, nor sensidi 
by the diiference of clevation. I gave the same result at Milan, 
after an interval of six months; and the vibrations were as fre- 
quent on the summits of the Alps as in the plains of Italy. Sixty 
of these vibrations"were performed at Berlin in the space of 316% 
seconds, at Paris in $14, at Milan in 2954, at Rome in 2814, 
and at Naples in 279,—all measured by a chronometer of Ber- 
thoud. ‘The corresponding inclinations of the dipping needle ob- 
served at those places, were 69° 53’, 69° 12’, 65° 40’, 61° 57’, 
and 61°35’. These, with other intermediate observations, are re- 
gistered in a table, which likewise exhibits the calculated results. 
if the action at the magnetic equator be denoted by 10000, the in. 
tensities in the direction of the dipping needle at Berlin, Paris, Mi- 
lan, Rome, and Naples, or between the latitudes of 52° 314’ and 
40° 504’, will be represented by the successive numbers 13703, 
13482, 13364, 12642, and 12745. But this computation is part- 
ly hypothetical, siuce it assumes the position of the magnetic equa- 
tor, as deduced by M; Biot from the previous observations of La 
Peyrouse and Humboldt in America. Without adopting, there- 
fore, any premature conclusion, the horizontal action of magnetism 
at Berlin, Paris, Milan, Rome and Naples, will be in the proportion 
of 1, 1.016, 1.147, 1.261 and 1.287; and the entire direct ac- 
tion as 1, .9840, .9575, .9226, and .9300. It is hence evident, 
that in proceeding towards the south of Europe, »the force of 
magnetism gradually diminishes. Naples would seem to form 
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the only exception; but this discrepancy was owing probably to 
local circumstarices—to the attraction of the ferruginous lava and 
other volcanic productions of Mount Vesuvius. 

These results perfectly agree with the previous theory. ‘The 
diminution of force, occasioned by receding from the nearer pole 
of the terrestrial magnet, is greater than the corresponding aug- 
mentation derived from approaching to’ the farther pole. The pre- 
ceding data, combined with the declinations of the needle, might 
sufhce, through the known laws of magnetism, for determining 
the position of those poles; and if similar observations were re- 
peated at distant periods, the nature and circulation of terrestrial 
magnetism would at last be ascertained. 

To engage, however, with confidence in such an arduous in- 
vestigation, would tpquire nicer and more extensive observa- 
tions. England may yet have the honour of completing the dis- 
covery: Suppose a delicate magnetic bar were substituted for 
the pendulum-spring, and thus made the prime-mover of a watch. 
The instrument being duly placed, its vibrations would evident- 
ly be maintained with regularity, for any length of time. Com- 
pared witha chroénonieter, at an interval perhaps of twenty-four 
hours, it would mark the number of vibrations, and therefore 
give the actuatmg power with the utmost precision. But it 
would also serve the purpose of a most correct dipping needle ; 
for the vibrations in the fotizontal and vertical plan¢s will form 
two sides of a rectangle, of which the diagonal indicates the 
magnetic tendency. 

The idea now suggested has been often proposed to a variety 
of ingenious persons, but never yet carried into execution. It 
is undoubtedly quite practicable, but would’ réquire some skilt 
and perseverance to bring it to perfection. ‘Phe trouble and ex- 
pense attending the trials, with the prospect of only remote and 
contingent advantage, would discourage an individual from the 
attempt. It might especially claim the patronage of our Board of 
Longitude, if a projector could subrhit to the intrigue and solici- 
tation required to move a body composed of such materials. 
Were this scheme once realized, we might expeet to see, at no 
very distant period, the phenomena of maghetism reduced almost 
to the same degree of certainty as the motions of the planets. 


2. Memoir on the nature of the gas contained in the air-bladder 

of fishes. By M. Biot. 

It is well known that fishes are enabled to sink or rise in their 
native element by means of an air-bladder, which they can com- 
press or suffer to distend at pleasure. The difficulty is to con- 
deive how the air contained in that bag is procured. It must 
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obviously be derived from the liquid in which they swim; but 
whether it is extruded by mechanical action, or secreted by some 
process of the animal economy, naturalists have not yet decided. 
Air, in a certain proportion, is feebly combined with all fresh 
water, from which it is easily expelled by the application of heat; 
the removal of atmospheric pressute, the gradual attack of con- 
gelation, or the addicion of soluble matters. We might hence 
presume, that scarcely any portion of air is lodged in salt water. 
Though the fishes in rivers or lakes were to extract air by the 
action of their gills, the inhabitants ef. the ocean could not be 
supposed fo obtain their supply through the same means. The 
best mode, however, of settling the questions is to discover the 
duality of the gas contained in the bladder, and to compare it 
with atmospheric air. ‘This was, the object proposed by M. Biot, 
whose active mind embracés every philosophical pursuit. His 
experiments were performed at intervals, on the shores of the 
savage isles of Yviza and Fromentera, while engagéd in extend- 
ing the measurement of the méridian by a chain of triangles, 
from Barcelona across the Méditefranean. And it is consoling 
to reflect, that the academician, was allowed to carry forward 
his interesting operations unmolested, and even under the pro- 
tection of the British government, during a war which has unfor- 
tunately been prosecuted with a rancour disgraceful to civilized 
nations: 

M. Biot expressed the air-bladders, and examined the gas by 
means of Volta’s eudiometer. ‘Che hydrogen employed was of 
the purest kind, and collected over boiled water. A measure of 
it being transferred to thé graduated tube containing the peculiar 

gas, the mixture was inflamed by an electric spark, and the 
quantity of absorption noted. [fn this way, the proportion of 
oxygen Was accurately ascertained. ‘The gas from different fishes, 
however, appeared extremely various in its composition: it con- 
tained no, hydrogen, and scarcedy 2 any carbonic acid ; but, i in some 
specimens, it consisted almost entirely of azote; pike in others a 
small portion of azote was combined with nearly six-seventh parts 
of oxygen. A curious fact was detected in the course of these 
experiments ; nanicly, that the fishes which reside in deep water 
hold a larger proportion, of oxygen, The difference in this re- 
spect. was so very striking, that even the sailors who assisted 
M. Biot in his operations, were ready to anticipate the degree of 
detonation produced by the electric spark, according to the depth 
at which the fishes. had been caught. It would hence appear, 
that the agency of the air-bladder. has only a limited range, and 
that the different aapaipioninns of the ocean affect particular depths. 
In fact, a fish which lives $0 fathoms under water, must sustain 
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a pressure of nearly 16 atmospheres; and if brought to the sur- 
face, its bag, swelling to sixteen times its usual bulk, would, 
therefore, protrude out of the mouth of the animal. This effect is 
familiar to those who frequent the banks of Newfoundland, where 
the cod is generally drawn up from a depth of 40 or 50 fathoms. 
If a fish happen to drop from the hook, it will float on the sur- 
face, distended, helpless, and quite unable to replunge into its 
native element, 

We may now safely conclude that fishes, by some unknown 
process, decompose the water in which the -y swim, and that they 
discharge the hydrog gen, and force the oxygen into their air- 
bladder. The azote with which this oxygen is mixed may pro- 
ceed from putrid animal matters, which are the most abundant 
near the surface. But, what becomes of the hydrogen thus dis- 
engaged? May it not combixe with the phosphorus supplied 
by the animal system, and become mixed with the waters of 
the ocean? And may not the luminous appearance, which in 
the dark attends the agitation of the sea, be occasioned by the 
spontaneous inflammation of this phosphorated hydrogen, as it is 
dashed up to the surface? ‘The supposition of an admixture of 
putrescent substances would certainly not account for that phe- 
nomenon, which takes place in the clearest water of the fathom- 
less ocean. It is produced only by agitation; and, according to 
the frequency of the air bubbles that escape, the troubled surface 
sometimes sparkles like stars, and sometimes gleams like a sheet 
of lambent flame. 





$. First essay, to determine the variations of temperature which 
the gases experience in changing their density ; with conisider- 
ations on their capacity for caloric. By M. Gay-Lussac. 


The ingenious inquiries of Dalton and Gay-Lussac, respect- 
ing the nature and constitution of the gases, have led to con- 
clusions of the sinaplest and most specious kind. It has thence 
been confidently inferred that, with the application of heat, all 
the gases expand exactly alike ; and that, under all the varieties 
of density, they contain, in similar circumstances, the same ab- 
solute quantity of heat and of moisture; in short, that heat and 
moisture are passively diffused through their substance, and 
only supported by a certain mechanical suspension. But, the 
discrepancies being often smoothed by the aid of conjecture, those 
partial results were far too hastily erected into general principles; 
and the experiments themselves, conducted on a very limited and 
imperfect scale, entirely wanted the degree of accuracy which 
such delicate objects would demand. When a suitable opportunity 
eecurs, we will not decline the discussion. In the mean time, it 
may 
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may suflice to observe, that the gaseous theory to which we al- 
lude is at variance with the laws of chemical attraction, establish- 
ed by M. Berthollet, and is utterly répugnant to the uniform ana- 
logy of nature. We discern around us no substance really-imert ; 
and a closer examiuation gradually discovers that extended energy 
which connects the whole system of things. 

The inquiry now under review was chiefly occasioned by a 
passige in Professor Leslie’s book on heat. ‘Lhe depth and ori- 
ginality of the author receive due praise: but while M. Gay- 
Lussac admired the beauty of the experiments recorded in that 
work, he was disposed, as might be expected, to question the va- 
lidity of some of the conclusions. He therefore deemed it pro- 
per to appeal to fact. His researches, with this view, were in- 
stituted in the physical cabinet at Arcueil; and he was ene 
couraged aud directed to pursue them, by the earnest advice of 
Berthollet and La Place. Conscious, however, of the imperfec- 
tion of the means employed, M. Gay-Lussac states the results 
of his experiments with becoming modesty and hesitation. ‘To 
judge more fairly, however, we shall quote Mr Leslie’s words : 
they form Note 20. of the ‘ Jnguiry into the nature and propa- 
gation of heat.’ 

‘ The capacily of the permanent gases is increased by rarefac- 
tion; and hence a corresponding portion of heat becomes again 
evolved, when they recover their former state. Having, there- 
fore, fixed a delicate thermometer in the centre of a large re- 
ceiver, extract most of the air, leaving perhaps only the tenth or 
hundredth part, and allow the apparatus to acquire exactly the 
temperature of the room; then suddenly admit the air into the 
partial void, and the heat now disengaged will proportionally raise 
the general temperature. Repeat the exhaustion; but after the 
necessary interval of time, open a communication with some other 
species of gas: the same quantity of heat will be liberated as be- 
fore, but its effect may be different. If the Pas be more absorb- 
ent of heat than an equal bulk of common air, it will experiesce 
less alteration of temperature. Hence their order of arrange- 
ment is ascertained ; though to determine the true relation, would 
require some further research. The heat, thus suddenly Jet 
loose, is not all exerted upon the contained gas; the greater part 
of itis spent in warming the internal surface of the receiver. 
This expenditure, however, being obviously proportioned to the 
relative extent of surface, might be discovered by repeating the 
observation with another receiver of a similar form, but much 
smaller dimensions. Hence} by a simple computation, the capa- 
gity of the gas will be derived. 

* Jn the case of hydrogenous gas, no calculation was —c 
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for, on its admission, it suffered exactly the same change of tem- 
perature as atthospheric air. Hence, in the same space, they 
both contain equal measures of heat; which agrees very nearly 
with Dr Crawford’s expériments.’ 

M. Gay-Lussac adopted a more complex process, and employed 
for his purpose a sort of double transferrer. He selected two tu- 
bulated receivers, each containing 12 /itres, or about 25 English 
pints. ‘To the one neck he adapted a stop-eock, and in the other he 
fixed a spirit of wine thermometer, so wonderfully sensible, he pre- 
tends, as to mark the !00dth part of a degree of the centigrade scale. 
The receivers being exhaustéd by the action of an air-pump, were 
filled with the particular gas, and, after standing twelve hours, were 
connected together through the medium of a leaden pipe. T6 
avoid the effects of moisture, a sma!l portion of the mutiate of 
lime was previously introduced. "The first receiver being’ filled 
with common air, and the sécond exhausted as much as possible, 
a communication was suddefily made ; and'in the space of ‘about 
two minutes, the first thermometer tose .61 parts of a degree, 
and tHe second thermometer sunk .58 parts. ‘The first receiver 
was how rarefied successively to one half and to one fourth, and 
the observation repeated : an increased temperature of .34 and .20 
parts of a degree was indicated by the’ one thermometer, and a 
like diminution by the other. Hydrogen gas was next employed. 
At the ordinary density, the heat produced was .92, and the cold 
77: at half that density, the heat and cold ‘were both only .54. 
With carbonic acid gas, the heat produced was .56, and the cold 
.50, at the ordinary density; and these opposite effects, in the 
cise of gas of half the density, were .30 and .$1. The first re- 
ceiver being filled with oxygen gas, the effects were .58 and .56; 
aid when rarefied one half, these quantities were reduced to .3i 
and .82. , 

Comparing the several results, M. Gay-Lussac ventures, but 
with considerable distrust, to draw the following conclusions. 

‘ 1. When a void space becomes occupied by a gas, the heat 
evolved is not derived from tlie small residuum of air.” 

‘ 2. When a vacuum is made to communicate with the like space 
filled with a'gas, the thermometric variations are equal in both. 

« 3. In'the same gas, these thermometric variations are propor- 
tional to the changes of density. ee 

‘ 4, The variations of temperature are not the same for all the 
gases, but increase as the densities diminish. 

‘ 5. The capacities of any gas for caloric, diminish under the 
same volume with its density. 

* And, 6. That the capacities of the gases for caloric, under 
equal yolumes, are somehow reciprocally as their specific densities. * 

These conclusions most cruelly disturb the harmony of the 
formes 
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former gaseous theory, and may at least contribute to check the rash 
precipitancy of generalizing. But to ascertain to what confidence 
they are entitled, will still require some closer examination. The 
humble apparatus employed was on too small a scale, and by far 

too rudely constructed, for such delicate observations. The spi- 

rit of wine thermometer was particularly exceptionable ; since, to 

exhibit such large degrees, the bulb must haye been of enormous 

size, and consequently unfit altogether for catching the transient 

impressions. An instrument designed for discovery, is very differ- 

ent from one adapted for the purpose of exhibition, It is eyen ad- 

mitted, that the thermometer did not mark the tenth part of the full 

effect. What is infinitely more perplexing, these indications, in 

the circumstances under which the experiments were performed, 
could not be proportional; for, rarefied gas being a slower con- 

ductor, would act with Jess energy on the bulb of the thermome- 
ter, and thus produce a smaller mgenenon before the partial e- 
volution of heat was dissipated on the surrounding matter. But 
we object decidedly to the plan of the apparatus, which was in- 
artificial, and unnecessarily complicated, Jn each experiment, 
opposite influences were blended together ; and on forming the 
communication, the second receiver exhibited at the same instant 
a condensation and a rarefaction. It was hence impossible rightly 
to distinguish the separate effects. ‘The smal] quantities obtained 
in the experiments with rarefied gases, were evidently fallacious ; 
for the receivers containing less gaseous matter, a larger propor- 
tion of the heat, now disengaged, was consequently spent on 
their internal surfaces. 

M. Gay-Lussac cannot agree with Mr Leslie, that the rise of tem- 
perature observed on admitting the external air into an exhausted 
receiver, is derived from the condensation of the small portion of 
air which had still remained ; * because,’ says he, £ on introducing 
a minute portion of air into the imperfect vacuum, a quantity of 
caloric must be absorbed equal nearly to that which would be dis- 
engaged, if the receiver, exhausted to the same point, had been 
allowed to fill entirely ; whereas the slightest admission of air is al- 
ways accompanied with heat.’ But it appears to ns, that the origi- 
nal experiment was decisively conclusive. For, whence could the 
heat proceed ? It was not introduced by the external air, since this 
underwent no change of condition ; and, consequently, it must have 
been previously contained in the receiver. The objection here 
advanced is incorrectly stated, It proves only, that the quantity 
of heat absorbed in rarefying a portion of air, is exceeded by the 
quantity of heat evolved in condensing a rarer portion of the fluid 
to the same point; in other words, that the capacity of air in- 
creases in a higher ratio than its rarity, which is unquestionably 
the case. We can scarcely persuade ourselves, indeed, that a 
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philosopher so acuts as M. La Place could have passively suffered 
such a manifest paralogism to escape. 

It would be quite superfluous, therefore, to pursue any further 
our remarks on these experiments. They can afford no solid 
or satisfactory results. If an experimentalist of such acknow- 
ledged skill and ability thus fail in his attempts, the public 

may learn to receive with caution, and even mistrust, those ran- 
dom observations which are so often obtruded, and so hastily 
wrought up into general principles. ‘To notice loose facts, costs 
no great effort; but to draw out the more recondite properties of 
matter,—to determine quantittes and assign proportions, requires 
the most delicate mode of procedure. It was by nice and un- 
wearied research, lighted by the torch of Geometry, that astrono- 
mical science has been carried to such transcendant perfection. - 
the prosecution of the arduous undertaking which he has sketche 
cut, we trust that M. Gay-Lussac will soon perceive the necessity 
of providing a more elaborate apparatus, capable of the simplest 
adaptations, and yet combined with the most delicate measures 
We shall then return with pleasure, to follow the steps of his 
progress. 


It evinces the activity of the Society of Arcueil, that the se- 
coud volume of their Memoirs, and of this year’s date, has al- 
ready come into our hands. We hope to give some account of 
it in our next Number. 


Art. X. Eschyli Tragedia, cx Editione Thome Stanteti. Acce- 
dunt note VV. DD. quibus suas intertexuit Samuel Butler, 
A.M. Cantabrizie. Lypis ac Sumtibus Academicis. ‘Tom. I. 

4to. Tom. I. & II. 8vo. 1809. 






N EARLY three*hundred years have now elapsed since Zschylus 

first apy seared from the press of the Aldi, under the care and 
superintendance of Asulanus, the defects of whose edition the 
labours of eight succeeding editors have but imperfectly supplied. 
A considerable proportion of those which still remain, we may 
hope, will yet be done away, by the united efforts of learned men, 
but there is now little chance that the world will ever know with 
certainty what the son of Euphorion wrote. ‘The judgment which 
posterity has passed on the merit of his writings, seems to have 


been different from that of Aristophanes, if we may measure the 
it 


hree tragedians by the number 
of their works which they h ave preserved, ‘and their comparative 
purity. Euripides is quoted page after page by the philosophers, 
sophists, and grammarians ; the latter of whom have transmitted 
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to us nineteen of his plays an a tolerably intelligible form, while 
the verses of Aischylus are thinly scattered through their works, 
and seven only of his tragedies. are extant, and in a deplorably 
corrupt state. Manuscripts, however, of this poet (at least of 
the three first plays, as they are usually arranged) are not scarce ; 
but by far the gfeater part of them are wretched transcripts one 
of the other, made at avery recent period. Of fourteen MSS., 
of which we have.seen the collations, five ate of the 15th cen- 
tury, three of the 16th, one of the 17th, and two of the t4th 
century ; three only being of considerable age. ‘There is reason, 
however, to beliewe that some of the libraries on the Continent 
conceal manuscripts more valuable than any which have yet been 
collated by any editor; one in particular, of venerable antiquity, 
is preserved in the Medicean library at Florence; unless, as is 
most probable, it has been conveyed, with the other treasures of 
that city, to the vast museum of learning and the arts at Paris. 

It must always be a subject of regret to us, that an oppor- 
tunity of discovering and consulting these manuscripts was de- 
nied to a man so eminently qualified for the undertaking as the 
late lamented Profegsor Porson. In consequence of his refusal 
to undertake the republication of /'schylus, under the restric- 
tions which-the University of Cambridge thought proper to im- 
pose on the editor, the task, and an arduous one it was, was 
devolved upon Mr Butler. 

We are at a loss to conceive the reasons which could have in- 
duced the Syndics of the Cambridge press to insist upon a literal 
yveprint of the corrupt text of Stanley’s edition, when so many 
unquestionable corrections had been made by later critics, and 
when they were themselves in possession of many subsidia of 
which no editor had hitherto availed himself, 

Mr Butler has had access to the MS. notes of Scaliger, Casau- 
bon, and Stanley; as well as to the collations of nine MSS., made 
partly by the late Dr Askew, and partly by some of his learned 
correspondents on the Continent. ‘The curiosity of the literary 
world is now gratified by the appearance of the first volume 
of this long expected edition, containing the Prometheus and 
Supplices, reprinted from the text of Stanley, with the com- 
mentary and version of that learned editor, enriched and cor- 
rected by copious additions from the unpublished materials al- 
teady alluded to.—To these are subjoined two commentaries, 
One critical, and the other illustrative; forming part of what is 
intended, as we supposé, to form a complete ‘ Corpus Alschy- 
leum,’ comprehending the substance of all former commentaries, 
and of course including whatever is material in the notes of Ro- 
bortellus, Muretus, ‘Turnebus, Stephens, Garbitius, and later cri- 
tics; together with some original remarks communicated to Mr 
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Butler by the celebrated historian Miiller, who, whatever may 
have been his merits in other respects, was certainly but little 
qualified to comment upon AEschylus. We speak this, however, 
with deference to Mr Butler, who, to use his own expression, 

‘ adores from afar the footsteps of this great man.’ ‘The various 
jections are noted with great care, as well as the obeli of the latter 
Glasgow edition. We wish that Mr Butler had been contented 
with giving ys this very useful synopsis of the different readings, 
with his own opinions and remarks, without subjoining the pon- 
derous and often useless annotations which swe}l the volume to 
an alarming size. From the arrangement alsg of the divisions, 
the readef is continually obliged to refer to no less than six dif- 
ferent parts of the volume. ‘This is an inconvenience which is 
particularly experienced in using the editions of classical au- 
thors, published by the Society of Deuxponts, 

Mr Butler profeifes to have collated foyr manufcripts not pre- 
vioufly confulted : but we have goad reafon to believe, that the two 
© Codices Cantabrigienfis’ were formerly in the poffeffion of Dr 
Mead ; and that a collation of them, made by Dr Afkew in the 
year 1744, is noted ia the copy of Stanley’s Hichylus formerly i in 
his poffefiion, and now in the Univerfity library. It may proba- 
bly be unneceflary to inform Mr Butler, that fome of the conjec- 
tures of Ca sfaubon, copied from a book in the National library at 
Paris, and noted in the margin of this Stanley, have fince been 
publithed with remarks by Vauvilliers. We will now confider, 
as briefly as poflible, the critical and philological parts of the yor 
lumes before ys. 

Mr Butler conjetures, that the three dramas on the fubject of 
Prometheps, together with a fourth, perhaps the Supplices, form- 
eda * Tetralogia Promethea.’ We are rather inclined to believe 
the author of the argument to the Perf, who probably derived 
his information from the Drdascalia, when he tells us, that AUf- 
chylus gained.the prize in the Archonfhip of Menon by the fol- 
lowing ‘Le ‘tralogy,—the Perfie, Phineus, Glaucus Potnieus, Pro- 
sasthens, i. c. the Prometheus vin€tus or the Prometheus folutus ; 
for the Prometheus Ignifer appears to haye been a fatyric drama, 
as was the Glaucus Potnicus. 

Mr Butler has not remarked, that the true reading (as the late 
Profeffor judged) in the 2d verfe, viz. eSgerer, is preferved by the 
Venetian fcholiaft Il. g. 78. Euftath. p.g53. 42. Phavorin. in 
v. ABegerm w§. It is fingular that Villoifon fhould have cited the paf- 
fages from Euitathius and Phavorinus, ad Apollonii Lex. p. 10, 
without obferving their reference to this verfe. On the other hand, 
the common leétion is exhibited by the fcholiaft, Ariftoph. Ran, 
$26. Svnes. Epift. p. 35, and, if we miftake not, by the author 
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of a MS. Lexicon ap. Bibl. Coiflin. p. 469. Inv. 17. we believe 
that Porfon read ivwgiZs, which Hefychius explains by wagexevur : 
now this is the word, which Lucian ufes, in his paraphrafe of this 
paflage :—egidZur is a word, which, notwith{tanding Schiitz’s af- 
fertion to the contrary, we believe nowhere exits. In v. 5y. wégeus 
is undoubtedly the trife reading, to prove which we could produce 
various fatisfa€tory teftimonies omitted in the notes under confi- 
deration. We agree with a learned critic, who, in his remarks 
on Porfon’s edition of the Hecuba, ftated the utility of noting in 
what parts of the antient authors any portions of the text in que- 
{tion are quoted. ‘This certainly may be effected by great memo- 
ry or great induftry ; but we do not wonder that Mr Butler fhould 
have been deficient in this refpe€t, confidering the numerous and 
more important labours which he has had to accomplith in the ca- 
pacity of editor, In v.172. Mr Butler prefers psrvyrdero; to 
ysruyerens, which is the reading of fome MSS.; and with great 
reafon; for the latter word is not Greek. In v. 182. we had for- 
merly conjectured 2:3,’ ae’, but we believe that a celebrated fcho- 
lar, who has reftored to order the choric metres of AE{chylus, 
reads ii 3, which correction is confirmed by a remarkably fi- 
milar pafflage in Sophocles, Aid. Col. v.1468.' Every one, who 
is at all converfant with the variations of manufcripts, knows 
how often the particles 3 & yée are confounded. For inftance, 
the Venetian fcholiaft on the Iliad, E 792, citing Sophocles, Add, 
Col. 954, has @upod di odde. for ya oid. “I'wo paflages occur to us 
while writing, in one of which 3 has ufurped the place of yee ; 
and, in the other, yag has unjuftly expelled % ‘The firft is a frag- 
ment of /Efchylus' ap. Schol. Venet. Il. I. 589. Speaking of the 
fate of A€txon, he fays xine 3° ipectbuver arden dsoworm, where we 
fhould evidently read xis yag iycituver. As to the other paflage, 
we will not‘fpeak fo confidently. Ariftoph. Nub. 191. i vag 
vids Igsiow, of oPede’ EyxexvPéres, Brunck reads w 2 #¢’—but the trué 
reading is probably «/ 2 fs, 

For xariryyavisotas, v. 269, Porfon preferred xarieyaraeta, quali 
Arrixersgoy ; and fuggefts that thefe are of the fame clafs of words 
as ixfaigw and iyfeaivw, ad Oreft. 292. This we doubt; and aré 
inclined to think} that iex«ivw, or rather. icxevw, and iryrainw, are 
diftin& words, not only in‘form, but in meaning and etymological 
origin. The fcholiaft, by his glofs Sscusicta:, feems to have read 
xavicyaviote. ‘But xaricyvaviucte:, which was a conjecture of Stan- 
ley’s, and is f{upported by one manufcript of good ote, unobferved 
by Mr Butler, is furely more in the ftyle of A£{chylus, and is be- 
fides confirmed by feveral fimilar paflages. 

' It is not remarked, that the genuine reading in v. 329. is pre- 
ferved by Stobzeus, and the common leétion in v. 350. by Plutarch. 
, In 
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In v. 354. the late Profeffor’s certain ¢orreétion was éetgor, conic 
avrirrn beets, Omitting waew, which is here a needlefs intruder, as 
are was and its eafes in many other paflages: fee Valckn. ad Phe. 
niff. 509. For séew Mr Butler would fubftitute gers; to which 
we have no other objection, than that Typhon was not the only 
antagonift of the Gods. “We do not agree with’Brunck in read- 
ing yeuPurict, V.511, nor in his general attachment to Ionic infle- 
xions, for the fake of an harmonious variety ; as we are convinced 
that they have been for the moft part introduced by the copyifts, who 
were much more converfant in the diale& of Homer than in that 
of any other writer. Porfon ad Med. 479. remarks the perpetual 
confulion which is found in thefe terminations, and prints fome- 
times the one form and fometimes the other. But, with all defer- 
ence to the judgment of fo profound a fcholar, we think that confilt- 
ency at leaft fhould be preferved in the fame author. We are aware 
that, in this opinion, we have to difpute the authority of Valcknaer, 
who in Phen. v. 62, defends wgery—where, however, Porson 
reads wigrasov—and in Hippol. v. 1432, prefers, éyxday to the 
reading of the Florentine Ed. & Cod. Paris. dyxarases.—In Aris- 
tophanes Eq. 198, for yapPaaies we might read yeuPndraies from 
Athen. xi. p. 460; but there is no occasion, since it occurs there 
in an oracular hexameter. In the Nubes, v. 272, xgeyeais iddrw» 
xgveins aguescte wgoxpvew, 2 MSS. Reigii & the Codex Ravennas 
give xgveias—and so we believe it to be written in the manuscripts 
of Thomas Magister in v. Xei. In the passage of the Hysipyle of 
Euripides, introduced in the Ranz 1211, Brunck reads xabarric 
iy amex ne the Cod. Ravenn. has wtuxaiss, and so it is cited by 
Macrobius, i. 18.—For Qaivewirw, Eq. 1827, which Brunck has 
inserted on the were of his MSS., the authority of the Co- 
dex Ravennas establishes Qasmoniresw—ZEsch. Pers. 186, aAAAW 
—arrmreis, Viteb. Robort.—waayaew Ald., whence aaasraies may 
— be traced. As the instances where all the MSS. agree in 

fonic termination are few, when compared with those where 

2 diversity of readings exists, the critic who will venture to cor- 
rect them all, shall meet with our cordial support. 

Mr Butler has mot remarked, that in v. 437, Porsen’s correc- 
tin, ageverAcyuiver, is derived fom a corrupt gloss of the author ef 
the Etymologicon Magnum, who quotes a commentary on the 
Prometheus Vinctus ; nor that in the passage of Philostratus, 
which he has cited at v. 450. Some MSS, have awgerns«, which 
Gruter and Saumaise prefar. Not but that weccure is the true 
treading there, as sgectiaevs is here; but where a reference. is made 
in support of a disputed lection, the variations of the MSS. should 
be carefully noted: and it is somewhat curious, that ifi v. 73. of 
this play, from which Porson cites wtawvew ys wees, in defence of 


oeTewevives 
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xavaxtea yt meds. Phen. 619, two MSS. and Robortellus. have 
os weds, and two MSS. 2% wes. Nor is it.noted, that Valcknaer, 
in Theoc. Adoniaz. p. $54, adopts the common reading, éscvgo, 
in v. 451., for which much might be said ; and the principal ob- 
jection to it, viz. that the first syllable in cigs is long, might with 
equal torce be urged against JiargiBn, magelvyn, and similar words. 
We are, however, inclined to think with D’Arnaud. ad Hesych. 
p. 6., (whose remark Schiitz has pilfered) that éarvgs is the ge- 
nuine reading. ‘The punctuation of vv. 461 et seqq., which is re- 
ferred to Porson, should have been attributed to ‘Tyrwhitt. Nei- 
ther Schiitz, nor Brunck, nor Mr Butler, remembered that the 
concluding verses of the fragment of Moschion, which they cite 
. from Stobzeus, at v. 467, are corrected by Daniel Heinsius * in 
his Crepundia Siliana, p. 358. 

In vy. 480, Mr Butler judiciously adopts the reading of Robor- 
tellus, and three MSS. we + tye. Brunck, who had an extra- 
ordinary affection for the particle #, would fain insert it here, 

which 


* The mention of this great scholar, reminds us of a fragment of 
Alceus, which a learned critic has arranged in the Monthly Review, 
Vol. xxv., under the head of Butler’s Marcus Musurus. He pro- 
bably did not recollect, that, long before Johnson or Bentley, the 
lines had been disposed in their proper order by Heinsius. Crepund. 
Silian. p. 440. We will exhibit them as he has written them. 

Td mtv yae tvOsy xDecee evAvOsTaty 
To 0 évbev" aus; Ody Td peirooy 
ves Pognpetba CU pesrasyn. 


Leseaive poo Sevres pesycray xeendy 
wae priv yde avtros irromiday xc, 
Aaifos Ob weer @dnAoy Hon, 
noel anid’; eeryaras KOT OTC. 
Which he has thus closely translated. 
Hine fluctus alto volvitur impetu, 
Atque inde, dum nos puppe nigra 
Per medios properamus undas. 


Versamur alti turbinibus freti,.. 
Mali sub ipso dum latet equore 
Pars ima, nec velum supremis 
Jam lacerum superest procellis. 

For xaxdy & &ndov, Heraclides Ponticus, Ed. Gale, has xaady & 
ddnrov.—-Valckn. ad Ammon. p. 114, for xaAdy reads xoAdv against 
the metre.—The Reviewer omits the 0” and reads cpemss ctv.—ituepess 3 
& v3 ies is cited by Apollonius Dyscolus. Reigii Excerpt. p. 428. 
—wdnrov is the reading of H. Stephens & Baxter. ad Hor. Od. i. 
14. 1. But Gadnrov is the ALolic form for dimdnaov. 
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which constitutes a palpable solecism; and is an attempt as vain 
as that which he miakes to Change av into 4», contrary to the 
authority of the best MSS. in Aristoph. Nub. $95. On v. 587, 

we differ from the learned editor, who prefers a23w to ada», We 
side with Aristarchus, who wrote the latter in his two editions of 
Homer, while Nicias doubled the 2. It is mot remarked that the 
Great Exymologist, p. 76, 28, attributes vv. 610, 611, 612, to 
Sophocles; and writes ox for ov. Mr Butler seldom notices the 
Attic form of « for » (which in fact is only the most antient ortho- 
graphy, retained after the invention of the H), as =¢etums, 631; and 
often quotes passages without making this correction. At v. 723, 

he writes thus, ‘“1&. Colb. 2. Ask. B.C.D. Cant. 2. Ar. Brinck. 

Schiitz. Porson. ;’ whereas, in fact, Porson has ‘sas usual. He 
commends Pauw for his alteration of Acyaras from PAcywrac, 

because the latter would have its last syllable long. . His praise 
is tightly bestowed; but his reason is unfortunate ; inasmuch as 
the accusative feminine of thie plural number from Prcyares, is 
Proywreus, and not Odrcywrds. 

In v. 802, Mr Butler seems inclined to prefer Axpayytis, the 
lection exhibited by Aldus and one MS., to the common read- 
ing «xpeyic, on the authority of Hesychius, and the Etymol. 
M. We will, how yever, venture to pronounce, that there is no 
such word as axpuyys, which certainly appearsy primd facie, 
an anomalous compound, and is, we conceive, unfupported by 

any fufficient vouchers: Hefych. “Axgayyis . dueyseis . oxdrnge. 6 
Loyerev . &edime—which is evidently a confufion of difting glofles ; 
Edd. Ven. & Flor, Axgoryti 5 Cyrilli Lex. MS. Axgeyis ; and in fact 
the fecond y is an interpolation of Marcus Mufurus. ‘The com- 
mon reading of v. 677, Aigms axenr ct, is defended by Mr Butler 
on geographical grounds; but we fear that the incorreétnefs of 
the conftruction is fufficient to condenin it. The f{choliaft antiq. 
evidently read xem. For the fake of avoiding an anapxft in the 
Afth plese, v. 641, the learned editor fuppoies an extraordinary 
lynirefis of + into one fyllable, making aiPvidies a trifyllable. ‘This, 
Lowever, we confidedtly ftate to be impofhble, there being no a- 
nalogy between this and the Latin Arjete, Confiljum, Nafidjenus, 
Fluvjorum and the like, which are enumerated by Bentley ad 
}orat. Serm, II. 8. 1., and after him by the Reviewer before men- 
tioned. As a fimilar inftance, is adduced Avyyrrieyms from the 
Perf. 35, where Brunck, as Schiitz remarks, * acutely obferves, 
that airjuatsoys%s is a word of five fyllables, as in Euripides, Phan. 
684. siuasoies is to be fo pronounced that Ave fhall form a trochee.’ 
This latter pafflage Mufgrave has corrected, by réading svc ; 
and it is furprifing that Brunck, Schiitz and Mr Butler, with the 
caene of the Codex Mofquentis and ‘Turnebus before their eyes, 

, Avyystepuns, as it is printed alfo by Porfon, thould have perfilted 
‘ in 
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in retaining a word, which, independently of its falfe metre, is an 
anomalous compound ; for we do not find Kadusoysie, Kuagseyerns; 
Devciwywrs, but Kaduortvis, Kvagoysvis, Soveryivys, ‘Lhe late Profeilor 
got over the difficulty, by tran{pofing «dr and aipuidws, Inv. 704, 
Brunck, after fix MSS. ., reads Dor Lycesceiov onriguict, Mr Butler = 
fers £39; but we are of opinion that Brunck is right 5 for by thi 
dheratiod, we avoid a deviation from the idiom of the Beage- 
dians, which requires Isexsion owiguae ob Stephanus Byz. in 
v. Ieayid, has of + Liason om. which is an evident corruptiomof 
evtT. 

V. 769. has fadly perplexed the critics. We fhall pafs over 

their various conjectures ; observing me rely, that Mr Butler ad- 
opts the corre€tion of Mr Tate, weir 208d 7 av ix dicey bys, to which 
we have the fame objection as to that of Bruanck, viz. that the tranf- 
pofition of ty#y’, and the changing it into tye, ‘materially weakens 
its force. But, in our apprehenfion, the difficulty is to be fur- 
mounted by fo certain and eafy a corrections that we are furprifed 
at its having hitherto eluded all the critics. Moft of the MSS. 
and editions have «es byery ay sx dieu 2v03. Aldus, however, and 
Robortellus exhibit wei av tywy & dirudy »vd@. One MS., the Me- 
dicean, gives avées; from which three variations, the genuine 
reading is eafily framed,—ev diva, wel adv tywy ay ix Cermayv Avbus. 
‘The corruption proceeded from the ignorance of the copyilts, 
who were offended by the fecufrence of the 4. This particle, 
however, is ache oe in a fimilar manner, Eurip. Hecub. 736. ; 
Med. 369.3 Alceft. 3 Helen. 299. as corrected by Porfon; and 
ap. Stob. tit. xxi; ae after an interval even lefs than the prefent, 
fe(ch. Supp. 778. Soph. in Phwdra. ap, Stob. Floril. xliii. p. 162. 
‘trachin, 755+ a8 corrected in a MS. note by Porfon— arbi ris av 
Sumit’ ay aywnvey wosi¥; which correction was rendered neceflary by 
the double N. A fimilar remedy muft be applied to a fragment 
of Sophocles ap. Plute Sympof. Prob. 9- arate ta afin +r wearer 
ate awak, which Valcknaer. Diatr. P+ 222. corrects amarrae taryivn- 
ta wedrev Ho awa, —read tdywara, ‘That great fcholar has erred in 
a fimilar manner, Diat. p. 13, by reading wgs &ywmrev for wees ray 
éywoy ina fragment of Euripides. In the verfe before us, Avétis is 
edited by Porfon, which introduces a fine apofiope fis. 

We are furprifed, that, after the very probable correétion of 
yémda for Ida, v. 828. fuggelted by Porfor ad Orett. 324, Mr 
Butler fhould quote the common le¢tion ina nibte on the Suppiices, 
as authority for dé=se. We may remark, that the pafFige of Sre- 
phanus Byzantinus, adduced by” the late Profeffor, furnifhes us 
with a correétion of the Venetian Scholia ad Il. A ti, where, for 
Hens (dice fhould be read xnari die, Hely ch. Téx mide. aryeoinos noth 1K oeb 5 
read wygei eines 5 which conjeture is, we think, tufficiently elta- 
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blithed by the paflages of Stephar 1us and the fcholiaft juft mention- 
ed,. The agreement of all the MSS. in ddwsd ig certainly a "per- 
plexing circumftance ; but no doubt remains on our minds of the 
truth of the above correétion ; ; and we fulpect that the copyifts, 
who were much more verfed in Homer than in the Attic writers, 
introduced this word for yé<s«, which did not happen to be of 
their nomerye ce: 

In v. . xued?n pafles unnoticed, though Porfon and one MS. 
have eatin . We think that Hermann juitly defends the com- 
mon reading of v. 858.3; but interprets it in'a manner which the 
words, as they now itand, will not bear, The explanation given 
by. Siebelis..Diatrib. ad Pers. p. 118, which Mr Butler cenfures 
fomewhat haftily, appears to us judicious and fatistactory. © Sed 
illarum deus invidebit corpora, te €. non committet ut iis potian- 
tur.’ Heyne with Pauw reads dapivres; which is probable, but 
unfupported by MS. authority. 

The correction of Schiicz in v. 8y8, of wéya for yéum fuggefted 
by meydeem, the reading of the Aldine edition, is happy, and meets 
with the approbation of Mr Butler. “Our limits prevent us from 
noticing matters of lefs importance, which occur in the critical 
commentary. We will conclude our remarks on it with a lift of 
thofe paflages in the play which are not noticed by the learned e- 
ditor as being quoted by the antient authors vv. 1. 2. 3. 4.5. 6. 
44+ 59- GO. 7Q- 105. 248. 250. 327- 329. 350. 355. 365. 378. 437- 
457+ §75+ §92- G10. 611. 612, 667. 704. 730..764. 803. 979. 

We shall now offer a few remarks on the philosophical com- 
mentary. This opens with a long and curious ‘note of Mr But- 
ler’s friend Joannes Miiller, written in most ‘crude and inelegant 
Latin, which we are actually at a loss to construe, much more to 
comprehend. We wish that Mr Butler, if prevented by respect 
for his illustrious correspondent, from consigning these remarks 
to his Adversaria, or the flames, had thrown them together in the 
form of an excursus, which, in company with those of Christian 
Godfrey Schiitz, would have formed a pretty appendix to the 
volume. We highly approve of this method, which has been 
pursued by commentators of the stamp of the late Mr Miiller, as 
it leaves the reader more at liberty as to the perusal of their crude 
and uninteresting speculations. 

What, for example, can be more absurd, than to’ imagine, as 
Miiller does, that in v. 21. Qe»t» Bgoray means the Greek tongue, 
or that by e@uvis avbad; yatoy are intended * the miseries and una* 
voidable fates of men, by which we are retained from liberty and 
happiness?’ This spirit of allegorizing on the text of the an- 
cient authors, always leads the possessor of it into preposterous 
conjectures and revolting absurdities, and is as much a waste of 

learning 
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learning when employed on the classics, as it is dangerous in the 
study of the Scriptures. 

The philological notes of Mr Butler himself are generally 
learned and useful; we regret that they are not more thickly 
scattered through this tedious mass of commentary ; since there 
are still many singularities of language and construction, which are 
passed over in silence. We could have wished, also, that those 
passages and phrases of Homer had been noted, which Aischylus 
has imitated or adopted : these are not a few, and are worthy of 
remark, as Aischylus is known to have been a warm admirer of 
the father of Grecian song, and to have termed his own compo- 
sitions * crumbs of the Homeric banquet.’ We cannot refrain 
from transcribing, for the edification and amusement of our read- 
ers, a note of John Miiller’s on v. 186. * Quanta his Jobus aqui- 
woca dixit! Magnitudo duorum auctorum summe antiquitatis si- 
militudinem habet; alttor tamen AUSITIDENSIS; (i. e. the man 
of Uz.) Gracus ad humaniorem wvborryiay delabitur.’ .This is 
more in the style (we do not mean as to the Latinity) of Justus 
Lipsius and Vincentius Obsopzus, than any thing we have read 
in the labours of modern commentators, except some of the lus 
cubrations of Schiitz. 

On the word drigauves, v. 190, the reader should have been re- 
ferred to the learned illustration of its primary and subsequent 
meanings given by Ruhnken ad Timzum. 

We are suprised at the implicit deference which Mr Butler 
pays to the authority of Hesychius, Suidas, and the author of the 
Etymologicon Magnum, whose lexicons are three of the most 
corrupt books extant in any language. Indeed, it requires consi 
derable caution and discernment to use the works of the lexico- 
graphists and grammarians with advantage, and to distinguish their 
own glosses from the valuable extracts from the more antient 
writers on language, with which they have enriched their treatises. 
And even these must be taken with some discrimination; for 
many of the specimens which remain, even of the most learned of 
them, are sad nonsense. We would recommend the young scho- 
lar, who takes in hand Hesychius or Suidas, after he has perused 
the preface of Pierson to Mzris, and Valcknaer’s ‘ Schediasma 
de Epistola ad Eulogium,’ to read the words of Ruhnken, Ep. 
Crit. 1. p. 86, and somé sensible observations of Verheyk, i his 
* Excursus de dialectis Antoninianis. ’ 

A singular etymology is proposed for viens, at v. 575. Mr 
Butler derives it from » and erdes—* errabunda.’ To this we 
demur, first, because if it could be deduced from » and Ural, 
it would be merits rather than »iers, and, in fact, three MSS. 
read viernow for mere in v. 601, which, however, is too palpa- 
VOL. XY. NO. 29. ble 
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ble a blunder of the copyist to delay us for a moment. Not 
that even cris would be Greek; for the only compound which 
analogy suggests is »erdérms: secondly, because we conceive 
that it would be no difficult matter to prove, that the privative 
particle vs is a creature existing only in the imagination of the 
grammarians, like their favourite a+ and Aw tated, This has 
been already done in part by Ruhnken in his Epistola Critica. 
On wuagdxower, v. 583, an apposite gloss is given from Suidas. 
We wish wagaxirrw had been traced to its original meaning, which 
is, * to beat out of time,’ or * across time,’ as musicians say, 
which is also the primary signification of wagawaiw, v. 1055; wage, 
in such words as these, is expressed by our English preposition 
* beside.’ No notice is taken of the learned illustration and in- 
terpretation of v. 862. by Ruhnken, who renders & cPwyaies * in 
jugulo,’ and supports his opinion by a variety of references ; nor 
of Porson’s remark on the Hecub. 1125, concerning the active 
usage of meres in v. 925. 

We are somewhat surprised that Mr Butler should coincide 
with Morell in his strange version of v. 1000, sxacis pecrny pos xipe’ 
emus magnyoeav. * Tu mthi, velut fluctus, molestus és, persuadendo,’ 
in which they follow M. Apostolius. The usual and obvious 
mode of construing is confirmed to certainty by similar expres- 
sions in the Andromache, 538, and Medea, 28; see also Sam- 
son Agonistes, 960. Instead of the illustration of the phrase 
wrns xuwr, vy. 1021, which is adduced from Barth. Adv. viii. 14, 
the words of Ruhnken, Ep. Crit. p. 93, might have been tran- 
scribed with greater advantage. Mr Butler is undoubtedly right 
in his interpretation of v. 936, bawrs tiv xgatety + asi, * sc. unUM- 
quemque.’ ‘The exact meaning, however, is better given by 
our English phrase, ‘ the ruler for the time being.’ This is pre- 
cisely what Thucydides means, II. c. 11, &ad Cegemting trav at) argote- 
tera, ‘The first volume contains also the fragments which are 
left us of the two lost dramas on the subject of Prometheus ; 
but the length to which we have extended our remarks on the 
first play, compels us to reserve our observations on the remain- 
der of the work, for a future Number. 

On the whole, we are of opinion that Mr Butler has rendered 
a considerable service to the literary world. For the improve- 
ment of the edition, we would certainly have recommended o- 
missions on a very large scale, and not a few additions. The 
task, however, which the learned editor had to perform, was dif- 
ficult; and he has been in some measure cramped in the execu- 
tion of it: and, though we certainly think that the information 
which is given does not correspond in point of utility with the 
bulk of the commentaries through which it is to be hunted out, 


yet 
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yet we are not disposed to deny that much has been done, be- 
cause all has not been done which might. In the philological 
notes of Mr Butler is displayed an extensive acquaintance with 
the works of those commentators who wrote soon after the re- 
vival of Greek literature. We are, however, often inclined to 
wish that, instead of the prolix illustrations which are adduced 
from the Adversaria & Variz Lectiones of that age, he had given 
us the more useful and concise information which is to be found 
in the critics of the Dutch school; for, though we entertain all 
imaginable respect for ‘Turnebus, Muretus and Beroaldus, we 
think that, in the volumes before us, their lucubrations, as well 
as those of their unworthy imitator Schiitz, fill up a space which 
would have been more advantageously occupied by the notes of 
Hemsterhuis, Valcknaer, Pierson, Koen and Ruhnken. 

The copious enumeration of various lections, which is contain- 
ed in the critical commentary, will be of great utility to future 
editors of Aischylus; but we cannot help observing, that, al- 
though we are now presented with a very useful mass of collec- 
tanea, the volumes before us can scarcely be termed part of a 
* new edition’ of Aischylus. 

We will conclude our animadversions on the first volume with 
a sensible remark made by Schiitz in the preface to his edition of 
this author, p. vii, who, it appears, afforded a singular instance 
of being convinced of a truth, and yet acting in direct opposition 
to it. Prony torre pn Doors BriZeras. 

‘ Tale editionum genus, utat pluima in iis bona insint, pro- 
pagando inter eruditos homines Grecarum litterarum studio pa- 
rum prodesse certé scio; meliusque, quamvis minus gloriose, de 
eo mereri arbitror, qui curent, ut correcta, que merym textum 
auctorum habeant, exemplaria, exiguo pretio venalia in manus 
studiosorum veniunt. ’ 

We should not omit to observe, that, for a knowledge of the 
corrections which we have stated as the late Professor Porson’s, 
we are indebted to the kindness of a learned friend to whom 
they were originally communicated. 


Art. XI. Parliamentary Logic: to which are suljoined Two 
Speeches, delivered in the House of Commons of Ireland, and 
other Pieces; by the Right Honourable William Gerard Hamil- 
ton. With an Appendix, containing Considerations on the Corn 
Laws, by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Never before printed. 
8vo. pp. 253. London, 1808. 


Ts is all that remains of the famous Single-Speech Hamiltons 
and, attractive as the name and the subject unquestionably 
L2 ate, 
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are, it seems to have made but a feeble impression on the public. 
Yet there is no work which we should have thought more 
likely to make fortune in a country like this, than a short practi- 
cal treatise on Parliamentary oratory, by a man who was long po- 
pularly supposed to have rivalled the eloquence of Chatham, and 
to have guided the pen of Junius. This little volume, however, 
we find, has been published for more than a year; and, without 
having ever been much talked of, seems pretty well advanced in its 
voyage to oblivion. We are sufficiently aware, that there is no 
appeal from a verdict of ignoramus by the grand jury of the public: 
nor are we very much disposed to cail its justice in question in the 
present instance : but we do think the work exceedingly curious ; 
and conceive that a short account of it may be interesting to ma- 
ny who might want virtue to go through with the original. 

The first thing in the volume is a preface, containing some ac- 
count of the author; which, though extremely characteristic, 
need not detain us long. Mr Hamilton, who was born in Lon- 
don of Scottish parentage, was diligently instructed in learning 
and loyalty at Oxford; and, about the age of twenty-one, ap- 
pears to have indited various dull odes, which he forthwith prini- 
ed in a handsome quarto pamphlet ; but prudently abstained from 
publishing,—from that proud and anxious fear of committing him- 
self, which appears to have dictated all the action and all the in- 
action of his succeeding life. From college he came into the So- 
ciety of Lincolns Inn, where it is said that he studied law for 
some years with great assiduity ; but could not bring himself to 
venture on the practice of the profession, till the death of his fa- 
ther left him at liberty to pursue a less laborious occupation. He 
came into Parliament in 1754; and, after sitting silent for some- 
thing more than a year, at last delivered that single speech, upon 
which his reputation has exclusively rested down to the present 
day. The speech, which, we are told, was ‘ set, and full of an- 
titheses,’ was in favour of the ministry ; and was * speedily re- 
warded by a placeat the Board of Trade, at which, and at the 
back of the Treasury Bench, the eloquent gentleman sate silent 
for five years more, when he was appointed secretary to Lord 
Halifax, on his nomination as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
took his departure for that country in 1761. Here he was under 
the necessity, on more than one occasion, of violating his pru- 
dential silence; but, that this might be accomplished with the 
least possible hazard, it appears, from the volume.before us, that 
he 


* He contributed another speech, it appears, before he got his re- 
ward ; but as it was on the same subject with the first, and by ne 
means so brilliant, it seems to have been generally forgotten. 
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he was in the habit of writing out his orations in a fair hand, in 
due time before the occasion of debate. Upon his return to 
England, he was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer of Ire- 
land, which office he continued to hold till 1784; when, ‘ to ac- 
commodate the Government, ’ as his biographer informs us, he was 
so obliging as ‘ to resign it to Mr Foster, upon receiving-an equi- 
valent compensation, ’—the nature or amount of which is not ex- 
plained. From the period of his return from Ireland in 1762, 
down to his death in 1796, nothing more seems to be known of 
his history, than that he wrote, and copied fairly out, the treatise 
now before us ; and that he had constantly a seat in Parliament, 
where he uniformly held his tongue, and voted (as we have al- 
ways heard) with the party in power. In the year last mention- 
ed he died, rich and unmarried. 

‘There is a great deal of character, we think, in this brief and 
naked outline ; nor shall we judge less correctly of the singular 
performance before us, if we carry to the ‘perusal of it the im- 
pression of a man of second-rate talents and first-rate pretensions, 
—of that mixture of fastidiousness and feebleness,—of acuteness 
as to little things, and incapacity as to great,—of timidity and ar- 
rogance,—of coldness and restless ambition,—which has palmed 
so many false reputations on the world, and so often enabled cun- 
ning mediocrity to usurp the honours of genius. 

The editor takes a great deal of pains to prove that Mr Hamil- 
ton was not Junius ; and even seems to think, that he does great 
honour to his memory by wiping away that foul imputation. He 
would not have shown such ignorance of law, nor such petty 
knowledge of military matters; nor would he have used the bar- 
barous term of collegian for a gownsman; nor spoken of the 
merit of Cromwell, or the accomplishments of Bradshaw,—as that 
celebrated writer has done. Moreover, the said editor has occa- 
sion to know, that Mr Hamilton once positively confessed to an 
intimate friend, ‘ that he could have written better papers than 
those of Junius ;’ and that, at another time,»when a particular 
passage was imputed to him, he flew into a passion, and protest- 
ed, ‘ that if he had written such a passage as that, he should have 
thought he had forfeited all pretensions to good taste or composi- 
tion for ever.’ 

Thofe proofs, we will confess, do not, ef themfelves, appear to 
us perfectly conclufive ; but, at the fame time, we think that the 
editor has completely fettled the queftion by this publication ; and 
that no man, who reads it through, can fail to be fatisfied that Mr 
Hamilton was not tle author of thofe celebrated letters. The 
fpeeches in Parliament, which are now printed from his own ma- 
nufcript, are of themfelves, we — perfectly decifive. — 
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have no refemblance whatever to the ftyle of Junius, either in its 
beauties, or its defeéts. They are neat, correét, and formal com- 
pofitions,—written in a very moderate, artificial, and fomewhat 
feeble tone,—without vehemence or {plendour—figure, ‘point, or 
perfonality. ‘The general character of the man, too, and the fort 
of tafte and talent difplayed in the work before us, appear to leave 
no room for doubt on the fubject. 

There is another point which the editor labours with equal zeal, 
though, in our opinion, with infinitely lefs fuccefs ; and that is, 
the juftification of the perfonal politics of the author,—of that 
cold-blooded indifference (to give it the mildeft name) which pre- 
vented him from entering with zeal into the views of any party, 
and enabled him at all times to fide with the moft powerful, with- 
out expofing himfelf to the charge of any very grofs inconfiflency. 
This, we think, is a far more dangerous herefy than the mere ido- 
latry of his abilities, and requires to be denounced with fomewhat 
greater feverity. 

‘ He had no very strong attachment,’ we are told, ‘ to any par- 
ty whatsoever ; and indeed considered politics as a kind of game, ot 
which the stake or prize was the administration of the country. 
Hence he thought, that those who conceived that one party were 
possessed of greater abilities than their opponents, and were there- 
fore fitter to fill the first offices in the State, might, with great pro- 
riety, adopt such measures (consistent with the constitution) as 
should tend to bring their friends into the administration of affairs, 
or to support them when invested with such power ; without weighing 
in golden scales the particular parliamentary questions which should be 
brought forward for this purpose ; looking, on such occasions, rather 
to the object of each motion, than to the question itself. And in 
support of these positions, which, however short they may be of the- 
oretical perfection, do not perhaps very widely deviate from the ac- 
tual state of things, he used to observe, that if any one would care- 
fully examine all the questions which have been agitated in Parlia- 
ment from the time of the Revolution, he would be surprised to find 
how few could be pointed out, in which an honest man might not 
conscientiously have voted on either ‘side. However, by the force 
of rhetorical aggravation, and the fervour of the times, they may 
have been represented to be of such importance, that the very ex- 
istence of the State depended on the result of the deliberation. ’ 

Now, all this; we will confefs, founds very moderate and rea- 
fonable ; and, if given merely as the creed of a retired philofo- 
pher, might admit of a tolerable defence: but, when avowed as 
the guiding »principle of a man of talents, who fits and votes a- 

mong the reprefentatives of the people, we do not fcruple to fay, 
that it strikes us as coming too near to an avowal of fyftematic 
bafenefs and predetermined fervility. 
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It is very true that many of the queftions which are keenly de- 
bated in Parliament, are not, of themfelves, of vital importance to 
the country or the conftitution. They do not lead immediately 
to the fubverfion of the throne, or the deftruétion of the liberties 
of the people ; but every conftitutional queftion,—and every party 
queftion, in fo far as the ftanding parties of court and country are 
concerned,—has this tendency more or lefs remotely, and ought 
to be fo confidered by all who are to aflift in its decifion. The 
carrying or the lofing of every fuch queftion tends, undoubtedly, 
to confirm or to endanger fome principle of the conftitution, and to 
increafe or diminifh a power which muft be confidered as constantly 
working for its deftru€tion. Until the conftitution and the coun- 
try are upon the very eve of deftruction, it is upon fuch queftions 
alone that the zeal of their defenders can be exerted ; and it is 
only by bringing forth all their ftrength, and contending, and con- 
trouling each other on that debateable border, that the two parties, 
upon whofe eternal confli€t the balance of our government de- 
pends, can be maintained in fafety and vigour. If they were not 
to contend upon thefe fmall quettions, they would foon come to 
have one great battle for their exiftence ; and the iffue of that 
could not be long doubtful, if the champions of one had uniform- 
ly yielded in every preparatory conteft. 

The immediate objets of war are for the moft part as infignifi- 
cant, if they be confidered in themfelves, as the immediate objects 
of parliamentary contention ; and a philofopher may be permitted 
to think, that it is of no great confequence, whether this border 
fortrefs, or that diftant ifland, belong to one or the other of the con- 
tending parties. A ftatefman, however, cannot be permitted to 
think fo ; becaufe he knows that a nation which gives up its bor- 
der forts and its iflands to unjuft aggreflion, will foon have to con- 
tend about its metropolis ;—and leaft of all can it be permitted to 
the foldier to whom the defence of the fortrefs has been entrufted, 
to act upon fuch an opinion. Now, the members of the legifla- 
ture are the foldiers of the conftitution. They are engaged in a 
true and never-ending warfare ; and are equally to be confidered 
as traitors and deferters, when they betray the truft that has 
been repofed in them, or decline the conteft to which they are 
defied, 

Such, we think, is the fair refult of the firft article of the poli- 
tical creed imputed to the author before us,—that it is foolifh to at- 
tach one’s felf to a party, and that it is no matter how moft debated 
queftions are carried. From this, however, there i$ a coroMa- 
ty to be deduced, Which appears to us to be pregnant with 
confequences ftill more alarming. If a man has no attachment 


to any party, or the principles of any party,—then there can 
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be no obje€tion to his changing his party as often as may fuit 
his perfonal convenience ; and if it be really a matter of indif- 
ference how any difputed point be carried, it muft be abfurd to 
fuppofe that he fhould not always lend his aid to carry it in the 
way moft like'y to be of advantage to himfelf. Accordingly, we 
are told that Mr Hamilton was of opinion, that there were ‘ very 
few queftions on which a man might not vote conscientiously 
on either fide ;* and that, when any objeé&t was to be gained, 
it was not neceflury * to weigh in golden {cales’ the intrinfic me- 
rits ..' the controverfy. It is impoflible not to fee, that a legiflator, 
wit) fucha creed and fuch a confcience, muft always be at the com- 
mand of the party which is aCtually in pofleflion of patronage and 
power ; and that thofe mild and philofophical maxims which might 
fui the meditations of a reclufe, can never be ated upon by an 
attending member of the Britifh Houfe of Commons, without pro- 
ducing all the effeéts of the bafeft venality. Mr Hamilton, ac- 
cordingly, fate and voted on the fide of the Treafury for the bet- 
ter part of forty years; and contrived to exert a confiderable in- 
fluence with no fewer than twelve fucceflive Lords-Lieutenant of 
Ireland —But it is time now to introduce the reader to his publi- 
Catron, 

For our own part, we confess we have always been of opinion, 
that there was no such thing as an art of reasoning or of speak- 
ing ; and that it would be nearly as absurd to think of teaching 
a man to see or to breathe, as to imagine that he can learn 
any thing from an instructor in the equally natural functions of 
specch and understanding. tall events, the only instruction from 
which any improvement can be expected, must be that which 
corsists mainly in exercise and exertion. When we would teach 
a youth to box or to dance, we set him a-dancing or boxing ; nor 
did it ever occur, we believe, to the most fantastical professors of 
those scie:ices, to begin their instructions by a long account of the 
anatomy of the legs and arms; and to insist upon their pupils 
learning the names and the movements of all the nerves and mus- 
cles, by the combination of which it might be demonstrated that 
all graceful and powerful motion must be produced. Yet this is 
nearly the whole that is done by teachers of rhetoric and logic. 
They present you merely with a dry anatomy of intellectual box- 
ing and dancing ; and pretend to have taught the arts of reason- 
ing and elocution, when they have merely pointed out laboriously 
ali the steps which are taken unconsciously by those who excel in 
those accomplishments,—in which no one ever can excel, who 
does not take them unconsciously. When a logician gives names 
to the faculties of the mind, and classifies the methods of inves- 
tigation, and enumerates the various orders of syllogisms and para- 
logisms, 
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logisms, does he add more to your skill in reasoning, than the 
grammarian who takes account of the diphthongs, and reckons up 
the forms of the plural and of the past participle in your native 
tongue, does to your knowledge and command of the language ? 
And when a master in rhetoric analyzes an oration into its several 
parts, or counts up the tropes and figures which it is natural to 
use in anger, in grief, or in derision, does he give more practical 
instruction than if he had told you, that articulation depended 
on the teeth, the tongue, and the lips; or that sorrow showed it- 
self in tears, and rage in distortions? The #formation contain- 
ed in such works, in short, must, if it be true, be self-evident 
and known to every one; and, at the same time, never can be 
present to the mind of him who acts most successfully on the 
faith of it. The precepts are nearly of the same value. What 
should we think of an instructor, who should gravely direct us to 
be beautiful and witty when we made love, and strong and valiant 
when we went to battle? Yet young men are set to con over 
such profound maxims as to endeavour to gain the favour of your 
audience, and to make your opponent hateful or ridiculous. Nay, 
Mr Hamilton condescends to provide parliamentary orators with 
such advices as the following—‘ Let your state of facts be simple 
and elegant, and your reasoning strong and forcible.’ It would 
have been more compendious, and quite as rational, to have said, 
‘ Be sure upon all occasions to say the very best things in the 
very best manner.’ ' 

The truth is, that orators make discoursers upon oratory, and are 
never made by them. There is an instinct of good sense which 
leads all that are capable of reaching it, to the true course of ar- 
gument, much more certainly than precept ; nor did we ever hap- 
pen to know a young man of good understanding, who was ac- 
quainted with the subject in dispute, and had had but a moderate 
share of practice in public speaking, who was at all at a loss ei- 
ther to refute the sophistry of his antagonist, or to put his own 
argument in the most favourable light, without any aid from the 
maxims of a technical rhetoric. 

But though these observations are directly applicable to a great 
part of the treatise before us, it would be unfair not to add, that it 
contains a good number of practical maxims and acute remarks, 
of which it might sometimes be of importance for a debater to be 
reminded ; but the utter want of arrangement or method of any 
sort, and the copious intermixture of paltry truisms and frivo- 
lous refinements, are such, we fear, as entirely to prevent its uti- 
Jity. If the substance of the work had been found in the form 
of mere notes and hints for debating, carelessly scattered among 
the papers of a deceased legislator, they would certainly have 

given 
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given us a very favourable opinion of his acuteness ; but when we 
find that the treatise which contains them, disorderly and shame- 
fully immethodical as it is, was fairly written out and shown as 
a complete work to Dr Johnson, many years ago, we will confess 
that we are more strongly impressed with the feebleness which 
was incapable of digesting its materials, than with the industry 
which must have been employed in collecting them. Not 
only all sorts of precepts as to the management of the audi- 
ence—the preparation of the subject—the choice of style, and 
the manner of delivery, are jumbled together in the same page, 
—but no attempt is even made to separate or distinguish the di- 
rections for getting at the truth, from the recipes for disguising 
or concealing it. ‘Throughout the whole work, indeed, it does not 
seem to have once occurred to the author, that it could ever be the 
object of debate, or at least of parliamentary debate, to promote 
the cause of justice or truth; all that he professes to teach is, 
how to get the better of an antagonist ; and judging, wisely, that 
they who are in the right stand little in need of his instructions, 
nine-tenths of them are professedly devised for the assistance of 
those who know they are in the wrong. "We have nowhere seen 
a more barefaced manual of sophistry ; and should think its tend- 
ency pernicious, if we had any idea that it could at all affect the 
practice of its readers. 

Another singular defect in the arrangement of the work, is the 
confounding of the precepts or directions for debate, with the 
actual enumeration of various general topics or subjects of dis- 
cussion. Thus we have remarks upon the origin and defects of 
law interspersed, without any warning, with instructions for the 
use of ridicule; and statements of the relative strength of Great 
Britain and Austria, mixed in with hints for retorting personali- 
ties. Such, in short, is the confused and miscellaneous appear- 
ance of the work, that if we were to hazard a conjecture as to 
the manner of its composition, we should imagine, that the au- 
thor, in the course of his long attendance in Parliament, had been 
in the habit of noting down the observations that occurred to him 
upon the management of every important debate; and stating, 
shortly, the general grounds of argument that were employed or 
omitted, and the arts or devices which were or might have been 
resorted to; and that he afterwards extracted from this journal, 
such observations as seemed capable of the most extensive appli- 
cation ; and, without any attempt to arrange or reduce them to 
ptinciple, baptized the collection by the name of Parliamentary 
Logic. It seems impossible to account for the utter disregard of 
every thing like method, upon any other hypothesis ; and if there 
be any foundation for the conjecture, it must add, we pon 
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think, to the interest of the work,—since it must thus be consi- 
dered as the result of a long and vigilant observation of the ora- 
torical practice of such men as Chatham, Fox, Burke, Pitt, and 
their opponents. 

In addition to the other causes of repulsion to which we have 
alluded, the style of the work, we ought to observe, is extreme- 
ly affected and peculiar. Sometimes the author mimics the preg- 
nant brevity of Bacon,—but without his force or felicity. At o- 
ther times, he emulates the obscurity and harsh technical brevity 
of Aristotle,;—but without his science or accuracy. On one oc- 
casion, he affects to give general and sweeping maxims: at ano- 
ther, he enters into the most minute details and suggestions. 
Now and then he is cunning and sagacious; and very frequently 
quite frivolous or stupid. ‘The reader may begin with a specimen 
of the Aristotelian profundity. This is the formidable outset of 
the work. 

‘ Distinction, amplification, reflection, as a nerus. 

* What ‘you know, what you do not; what said, what silent; 
what clear, what doubtful, what contradictory. 

‘ A manifestation of a thing, or a compound of it, not absolutely 
the thing itself. ’ 

In the same taste are the following pithy apophthegms. 

* Some argument, some ridicule, some eloquence. 

* Periphrasis first ; and then sententious, to bind it up at the end. 

* InrererETATIO Lecum ;—Historica, Etymologica, Analogica, 
Practica. 

‘ To provide against ambiguities of speech, inquire of majority, 
minority, priority, posteriority, identity, diversity, possibility, act, 
totality, parts, existence, privation, &c. 

* Preface,—Conclusion,—Digression,—T ransition,—Excusation. 

* There are seven adjuncts, popularly called circumstances: Quis, 
QUID, UBI, QUIBUS, AUXILIIS, CUR, QUOMODO, QUANDO. 

‘ Origin,—certainty,—and extent, of our knowledge.—Distinguish 
each; so, the grounds of belief, opinion, and assent. 

* Perceive, compare, conclude. ’ 

At last he ends us fairly in the ten predicaments,—and sets 
down this as a cardinal point in parliamentary logic. 

* Ten predicaments :—substantia, qualitas, “quantitas, relatio, ac- 
tio, passio, quando, ubi, situs, habitus. ’’ 

Of the emulations of Bacon, the reader may take the following 
examples. 

* Invention is employed in finding out a thought: fancy in mould- 
ing, and varying it; elocution in clothing it. 

‘ Distinction makes things clear, and division perplexed. 

‘ Hearers are rendered attentive by great things, by proper things, 
by wonderful, and by pleasant things. ’ 

These 
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These are rather favourable specimens ; but he is not always 
so fortunate. The following are puerile. 

‘ Plurals impart magnificence, singulars strength, to a discourse, 
But the change from one to the other is pathetick. 

* Periphrasis sweetens a discourse carried on in propriety of lan- 
guage. 

‘ The senator determines about things to come, the judge on 
things past; but a complete argument should have a part on things 
past, and a part on things to come. ” 

Of the more acute and profound remarks which occur in this 
volume, the following are among the most remarkable. 

* Men are often right, in denying something ; but wrong in con- 
cluding that what they say, therefore, follows from it. 

.* State what you censure by the soft name of those who would 
apologize for it. 

‘ Find a middle term for what a thing is called by those who are 
for and those who are against it. 

‘ In putting a question to your adversary, let it be the last thing 
you say. 

* It seldom happens that the real reasons for proposing a thing are 
the avowed reasons: the distinguishing these, makes a fine and bril- 
liant fund of argument. 

‘ When it is pretended that a thing is proposed upon a particular 
motive, endeavour to point out the manner in which people would 
proceed, if that had really been the motive. 

* It seldom happens but that some one person in a debate asserts 
something so extravagant, that it is ridiculous and untenable. You 
may easily manage, to treat this as the argument of all who have 
spoken. 

* Come as immediately as you can to the substance of the ques- 
tion: avoid in general all introduction or preface, and never make 
a lawyer-like division of your speech into several heads. Nothing 
disgusts a popular assembly more than being apprised of your inten- 
tion to speak long. 

* Repucrio Ap AgsuRDUM is the best style of argument for a po- 
pular assembly. Consider, therefore, not only the mere weakness 
of your adversary’s argument, but the absurdities of which it is ne- 
cessarily productive. 

‘ Either overrate and aggravate what is asserted against you, and 
then you will be able to show that it is not true; or underrate it, 
and then admit it in a degree, and with an apology. 

* When any thing too strong to be stated plainly, is stated hypo- 
thetically, put it as it is meant to be understood ; and show how un- 
fair it is to insinuate what could not be with safety asserted. 

* Upon every argument, consider the misrepresentation which your 
opponents will probably make of it. 

‘ If your cause is too bad, call in aid the party: if the party is 
bad, call in aid the cause: if neither is good, wound the opponent. 

* Admit, 
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¢ Admit, if you can with safety, what your opponent says, and 
show it proves nothing. Men are more careful that what they say 
shall be just, than that it shall be conclusive to the point: the first 
is mere good sense, the second is something more; it is just rea- 
soning. ’ 

Some of the maxims, though not destitute of ingenuity, seem 
to point merely at tricks and paltry stratagems, below the con- 
cern of a man of superior abilities. For example, the follow- 
ing— 

‘ Preconsider what you mean should be the finest part of your 
speech, and in speaking connect it with what has incidentally fallen 
in debate ; and, when you come to that premeditated and finest part, 
hesitate and appear to boggle ;--catch at some expression that shall 
fall short of your idea, and then seem at last to hit upon the true 
thing. This has always an extraordinary effect, and gives the air of 
extempore genius to what you say.’ 

‘The next is absolutely unfair, as it is directed against allies and 
associates. 

‘ Things of the most weight are often so ill put, and stated in 
such a very slovenly manner, that they have no force. When you 
observe this, you make them your own, by putting them again point- 
edly, and so as to have an effect. 

‘ Watch your opportunity, and speak after a person whose speak- 
ing has been tiresome.’ 

‘This other is perhaps within the laws of fair hostility. 

* State (with the air of a candid admission), as the strongest part 
of the argument against you, what you are sure you can answer. ’ 

The following positions might certainly have stood in any trea- 
tise whatsoever, as well as in one on parliamentary logic. 

‘ Laws cannot regulate morality as they do strict right, and par- 
ticular justice. 

‘ In a single instance, you may separate motive from deed ; not 
so in settled habits, and repeated instances. 

‘ Perfection of law consists in its being so framed, that it may go- 
vern accidents, not lye at the mercy of them. 

‘ Extent of territory is no proof of power; if it was, Great Britain 
would be contemptible; for Germany, Russia, Sweden, Poland, 
France, Spain, Turkey, Denmark, Italy, are larger,—not so, per- 
haps, if you include the countries Great Britain commands. 

* Every obligation ceases when it becomes impossible. ’ 

What we have now extracted; however, appears to us to be the 
best part of the work: but the reader must have a taste of the 
common-places and truisms that are so liberally mixed up with 
these oracular sentences.’ We should like to know what descrip- 
tion of senators Mr Hamilton conceived likely to profit by the 
following suggestions. 

* Roves. 
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* Ruies.—Attend to evidence; preserve a constant attention; a- 
void precipitation and passion. : 

* To avoid mistakes, consult more senses than one. 

« Distinguish between what is clear, and what is fancied. 

* Consider the person speaking, the temper of him, and of the 
hearers to whom the speech is addressed; and the circumstances of 
time and place, &c. 

* Consider, first, the true distinction and line of argument. Dis- 
tinguish between what is positive and what is only deducible; and 
an inducement from a rule that ought to be decisive. When things 
are supposed, examine the grounds of supposition. 

© General speeches are to be understood with limitations. 

* Every error has its opposite truth ; people find fault, supposing 
a thing to be what it never was intended to be. 

* First excogitate matter, then words; and examine the weight of 
each, and be better at the end than in the beginning, and in the be- 
ginning than in the middle. Express fully, but not profusely; and 
yet there are places in which we should let out all our sail, and o- 
thers in which we should contract, and take it in. Observe round 
and clean composition of sentence; sweet falling of the clause; vary- 
ing an illustration by figures; weight of matter; worth of subject ; 
soundness of argument; life of invention; depth of judgment. 

* Before you enter on the main subject, endeavour to gain the af- 
fection of your hearers; then state the argument :—support it, and 
eonfute what has been advanced against it. 

* Let your state of facts be elegant and simple, and your reason- 
ing upon them be strong and forcible. 

* In stating, be neat and perspicuous; in argument, pointed and 
forcible ; in reflections, just and elegant; in eloquence, vehement 
and pathetic. ’ 

These extracts, we conceive, will give our readers a pretty 
correct idea of the style and execution of this performance; and, 
while they obtain for the author the credit of being a fine and 
diligent observer of the excellences and defects of other men, will 
probably leave upon their minds the impression of his own unfit- 
ness for great or serviceable exertion. It is chiefly curious as a 
picture of the author’s character and genius. Even in reading it 
over, we feel it to be nearly useless as a series of practical in- 
structions; and should probably find it still more so, if we should 
attempt to reduce it to practice. 

The other contents of the volufne may be despatched in a sin- 
gle sentence. ‘The speeches we have characterised already: but 
there is a message from Lord Halifax to the Irish House of 
Commons, which we think expressed with great happiness and 
dignity; and, if really written by Mr Hamilton, very far su- 
perior to any of his other compositions. The odes are utterly 
abominable. 
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The little Essay on the Corn Laws, by Dr Johnson, which is 
thrust in at the end of the volume, for no other reason than 
that the copy of it was found among Mr Hamilton’s papers, is in 
the very best style of that great master of reason. It was writ- 
ten so early as 1766; and, at a period when subjects of this 
kind were but imperfectly understood even by those who had de- 
voted themselves to their study, it is truly admirable to see with 
what vigorous alacrity his powerful mind could apply itself to an 
investigation so foreign from his habitual occupations. We do 
not know that a more sound and enlightened argument, in favour 
of the bounty on exportation, could be collected from all that 
has been since published on‘ the subject; and convinced, as we 
ourselves are, of the radical insufficiency of that argument, it is 
impossible not to be delighted with the clearness and force of the 
statement. There are few of his smaller productions that show 
the great range of Johnson’s capacity in a more striking light 
than this short essay ; which, we trust, will soon be transferred to 
some more secure and conspicuous station, than the end of this 
perishable volume. 


Art. XII. Asiatic Researches, or Transactions of the Society in- 
stituted in Bengal, for inquiring into the History and Antiqui- 
ties, the Arts, Sciences and Literature of Asia. Vol. IX. 


TT publications of this Society augment in value and in inte- 
rest. The last volume of which we treated, contained a 
great variety of papers replete with curious and instructive 
discussion; the one now before us is still richer in interest 
and novelty. Considering, indeed, the vast range of terra 
incognita, which the plan of this Society includes within its li- 
mits, it may seem strange that its attention should have been so 
exclusively engrossed, by the study of Hindu antiquities. Per- 
sons, indifferent to antiquarian researches, may doubtless object 
to this preference. It may be said, that in a country of which 
the actual condition is so imperfectly known, investigation should 
first be directed to the existing state of society, which admits of 
being accurately ascertained, and may lead to practical conclusions 
highly beneficial to the community, before we attempt to ex- 
plore the obscure paths of remote antiquity, by the feeble lights 
afforded by a few mutilated or suspiciousdocuments. The Indian 
nations, it may be conterided, have no claim to any extraordinary 
attention, either from the philosopher or the historian. Their 
boasted civilization has rather been asserted than proved: neither 
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their literature nor their arts indicate any considerable progress in 
the pursuits which refine and adorn mankind; and some of their 
customs betray a ferocity scarcely to be found amongst the most 
savage nations. But even admitting that it would be desirable 
to trace the remote revolutions which this peeple have undergone, 
the little probability of attaining any deductions which may 
be relied on with confidence, ought to induce us to relinquish 
so hopeless a task. The Puranas appear to be extravagant ro- 
mances, which, however amusing as poetical compositions, can 
furnish no addition to authentic history, whatever portion of it 
they may be supposed incidentally to contain. When we find 
gods and heroes mingling in doubtful fight; events natural and 
supernatural succeeding each other indifferently ; a fact probably 
historical followed by another evidently allegorical,—the only ra- 
tional conclusion is to consider the whole of these poems as works 
of imagination, and to appreciate their merits by the rules appli- 
cable to similar compositions amongst other nations. But if such 
be the judgment we must pass on the Puranas, the Hindu com- 
positions of a later date are not better entitled to attention, unless 
with respect to poetical excellence: and it probably may be af- 
firmed, that the Hindus cannot produce a single historical compo- 
sition ; whilst the Mahometans of the same country have amply 
and even ably illustrated all the events subsequent to their en- 
trance into Hindustan. ‘To these, therefore, such as may be dis- 
posed to investigate the history of the East should consequent- 
ly confine themselves: the materials are ample and authentic ; the 
occurrences more recent, and therefore more interesting ; and the 
subject so far from being exhausted, that such parts of it as have’ 
hitherto been treated of in European languages, are rather calcu- 
Jated to excite than gratify the curiosity of the public. 

On the other hand, it may be contended with much plausibili- 
ty, and we think with justice, that an indiscriminate accumula- 
tion of facts is no object with the philosopher, and only a sub- 
ordinate one with the historian ; that in proportion to the pecu- 
liarity and reputed antiquity of the religious and civil institutions 
subsisting amongst any people, it is natural to feel curiosity as to 
their origin ; that the minute peculiarities which discriminate the 
nations of Europe, scarcely produce any sensible modification of 
character, or exhibit to our observation any beings whose manner of 
acting and thinking is materially different from our own. In or- 
der accurately to appreciate the efficacy of religious dogmata, and 
ef civil institutions, in modifying the character of a people or of 
individuals, our observation should be particularly directed to those 
nations who differ most widely from ourselves in those particulars. 


Such comparisons are not less delightful than instructive ; and to 
this 
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this source we may trace much of the amusement and much of 
the knowledge we derive from a perusal of the compositions of 
classic antiquity. From the same cause, the mannerseof savage 
tribes have attracted and deserved the attention of philosophers 5 
but these are in general extremely uniform, and little modified 
by any other circumstances than the greater or less facility of 
acquiring food. It is not amidst a people in such a stage of 
society, that the influence of moral impressions can be a¢curately 
ascertained. A nation must have advanced some steps in civili- 
zation ; must have cultivated the arts, and been tinged with sci- 
ence, before it is susceptible of that indelible stamp which defies 
the efforts of time. If, therefore, the peculiarities of the Hindu 
institutions, opinions and manners, deservedly render them the 
object of philosophic research, the gradations by which such a 
state of society was attained must be highly interesting, and can 
only be discovered through the medium of such literary monu- 
ments as are still extant among them. 
~ But the interest resulting from these circumstances is prodigi- 
ously augmented by other considerations. The Egyptians and 
Indians.are considered by the writers of antiquity as nations re- 
nowned for wisdom; some of their philosophaes are reported to 
have travelled into both countries for the acquisition of knew- 
ledge ; and whether their travels really extended to India or not, 
the general belief of the fact furnishes a proof of the high 
estimation in which those countries were held by their contem- 
poraries. The dogma of the metempsychosis was said to be 
introduced into Greece and Italy from India, by Pythagoras; 
and this doctrine certainly prevails there at this day. This dog- 
ma was not confied to the followers of Pythagoras, but. per- 
vaded the popular superstitions of most of the nations of antiqui- 
ty. If we proceed from the dogmata to the fables which consti- 
tute the mythology of these people, we shall discover their pro- 
totypes or their copies more or less modified, in the Puranas, and 
find them actually constituting the popular faith of all the Indian 
nations. Should it shesahate he granted, that Hindu mythology 
were unworthy of attention on its own account, it is never- 
theless unquestionable, that no study can tend so much to eluc® 
date the popular opinions and customs of the antient Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians and Babylonians. We must, therefore, ei- 
ther confess the futility of all researches into antiquityy or ad- 
mit the importance of the studies calculated to furnishysuch 
information. We willingly concede the superior utility~@f in- 
vestigations which have a present condition of a country for 
their object : such inquiries are frequent in India, and conducted 
by gentlernen, whose official situations supply them with ‘compe- 
tent means. The results, indeed, are not uniformly communi- 
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cated to the public, but deposited (as they ought to be) in the 
archives of the East India Company, for the information of those 
into whose hands the government of that country is entrusted. 
Without attempting to detract from the value of researches 
which have the Mohamedan population or governments of In- 
dia for their object, we are certainly inclined, therefore, to ap- 
prove of the preference which the members of this Society have 
given to the elucidation of Hindu history, antiquities and cus- 
toms. A comprehensive, though certainly not a complete out- 
line, of the former, has already been given in the valuable pro- 
ductions of Dow and Scott. The latter are recommended by no- 
velty ; by the interest excited by their peculiarities ; and by the re- 
collection that, in elucidating Indian history and fable, those of 
the nations of antient Europe, as well as i the modern inhabit- 


ants of every country eastward of the Indus, are equally explain- 
ed and illustrated. 


No. 1. An Account of Experiments made in the Mysor Country 
in the Year 1804, to investigate the Effects of Terrestrial Re- 
Jraction, By Lieutenant John Warren, of his Majesty’s $3d 
Regiment of Foot. 


Whilst employed in measuring a line near Bangalor to serve as 
a base of verification to the trigonometrical operations then car- 
ried on, the attention of Lieutenant Warren was attracted to the 
phenomena of terrestrial refraction, which did not appear to him 
to correspond with the changes either of heat or density of the 
atmosphere, as assumed by theory. The result of the experi- 
ments he undertook on this subject, establish, in his opinion, the 
invariable coincidence of the increase of refraction with that of 
moisture ; and that, in tropical climates at least, the refractive 
power of the air is not materially affected by its density. 


No. 2. & 9. Description of a very sensible Hygrometer, and of 

an improved Hygrometer. By Lieutenant Kater. 

in a country where no European hygrometer could be procured, 
the necessity of ascertaining the quantity of moisture contained in 
the air, which so materially augmented its refractive power, induced 
Lieutenant Warren to avaih himself of an observation of Licute- 
nant Kateron the bearded grass of the Andropogon Contortum. 
These papers describe the manner in which Lieutenant Kater has 
adapted this substance to hygroscopic purposes, for which he 
thinks it decidedly superior to any hitherto discovered. 


No. 3. An Essay on the Sacred Isles in the West, with other Es- 
says connected with that Work. By Captain Wilford. 

Essay 2. _ Anugangam; or the Gangetic Provinces, and more pare 
ticularly of Magadha. 
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Our readers will recollect, that the hypothesis which this inge- 
nious writer has undertaken to establish is, that the Hindu reli- 
gion had its origin in the British isles, which constitute, in his 
opinion, the Sweta dwipa, or white island, of the Indian my- 
thologists. We adverted, at some length, in our 23d Number, 
to the first of the series of essays, which are to comprise the 
proofs of so extraordinary a proposition. We omitted, however, 
to state some observations of our author, which we now suspect 
are intended to serve as the basis for a very extensive superstruc- 
ture. They will, consequently, demand a fait exposition, and 
candid consideration. We believe the following passages may 
suffice for our present purpose. 

* It will appear, in the course of this work, that the language of 
the followers of Brahmi, their geographical knowledge; their his- 
tory and mythology, have extended through a range or bele about 
forty degrees broad, across the old continent, in a south-east and 
north-west direction from the eastern shores of the Malaya peninsula 
to the western extremity of the British isles. The first and most an- 
tient division of the old continent, according to thé Puranas, is into 
seven dwipas. These dwipas or countries give their names tO so 
many respective zones round Meru, which is the name the Paurani- 
cas give also to the poles. If we disregard entirely the diagrams or 
fanciful schemes of the astronomers, and adhere to the text of the 
Puranas, we shall immediately perceive, that these seven zones are real- 
ly our seven climates: for Jambu or India is the first, and Pushcara 
is declared to be at the furthest extremities of the west, and in the 
same climate with the northern Curu; which last is expressly said 
to be the country lying south of the northern ocean. Pushcara is 
the Thule of Ptolemy ; and the modern Iceland, under the Arctic 
circle, at least the sensible one. The seven zones of the Hindus 
correspond with the following countries: Jambu is India; Cusa an- 
swers to the countries between the Persian gulph, the Caspian sea, 
and the western boundary of India. Placsha ineludes the lesser A- 
sia, Armenia, &c.; Salmali is bounded to the west by the Cronian 
seas, that is to say, the Adriatic and Baltic seas. Crauncha includes 
Germany ; Sacam the British isles ; and Puschara, Iceland.’ 

‘The proofs of these positions will doubtless appear in a subse- 
quent essay; and till then we shall withhold our observations, If 
the sketch of Jambudwipa be correct, which we submitted*to our 
readers in a preceding essay, it is impossible to consider that ap- 
pellation as denoting India, or the land of Bharata, which forms 
but a very inconsiderable part of it. The limits of Jambu, as 
specified in all the Pu wwhich we have had an opportunity of 
consulting, appear to ifestly to comprehend all the coun- 
tries situated between the Southern and Northern oceans, the 
sea of China and the Caspian. But this ciccumstance by no 
M 2 means 
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means militates agaipst the remaining part of Captain Wilford’s 
plan; it in fact adds some weight to it. For, since Jambu in- 
cludes all the countries east of the Caspian, in whatever latitude 
they may be placed, the other dwipa must of course be sought 
for in the countries situated to the west of that sea, if they exist 
any where but in the imagination of the Hindus. 

he essay before us coptains many interesting particulars of 
of the countries situated on the Ganges, before the invasion of 
India by the Moslems, and several ingenious illustrations of the 
routes specified by antient writers. We believe Captain Wilford 
is the first writer who has corrected the prevalent error sence 





























ing the position of the antient capital of India, the magnificent 
eallaaieies That error, we imagine, to be due to Abulfazil, 
who places it in the neighbourhood of 'Thanesar (west of the 
Jumna), whilst every Sanscrit scholar knew it must have been 
situated on the Ganges. It appears to have fallen into decay be- 
fore the expedition of Alexander ; but in the Peutingerian tables, 
the name of Bacinora marks a town, on a route frequented by 
commerce, and the site of Hastigapur. ‘ It is about twenty miles 
south-west of Darivagar, on a branch of the Ganges, formerly 
the bed of that river. There remains only a small place of wor- 
ship; and the extensive site of that antient city is entirely covered 
with large ant hills: which have induced the inhabitants of the 
adjacent country to suppose that it had been overturned or de- 
stroyed by the Termites. ’ 

In times of remote antiquity, Magadha was the most powerful 
of the states situated on the Ganges. Its limits may probably 
have been coextensive with those of South Bahar: but its sove- 
reigns asserted a supremacy oyer all those whose dominions ex- 
tended south or east, in the vicinity of that river. The petty 
principalities into which India was then divided, do not then ap- 
pear to have exceeded the limits of some modern zemindaries. 
Jarasandha, one.of its monarchs, disputed the supremacy of the 
house of Pandu, and the divine honours rendered to Crisna. The 
speeches attributed to that prince, and to the king of Chedi in the 
Mahabharat, evidently demonstrate that this was the epoch of 
some important changes and innovations in the antient religion 
of the country to which these sovereigns fell victims. It was also 
the era of a political revolution, which placed a younger branch 
of the royal house on the throne of Hastinapur. These innova- 
tions were successful: the supremacy of India descended, through 
a long line of princes of the race of Pan@giy and Crisna has been 
ever since worshipped as an incarnati@@Of the divinity. Succeed- 
ing writers, as usual on such occasions, ‘have blackened the cha- 
racters, and probably ‘misrepresented the actions of their anta- 
gonists. 
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Captain Wilford informs us, ‘ that the kingdom of Magadha 
in Anugangam is acknowledged to be thus called from the Ma- 
gas, who came from the dwipa of Saca, and settled’in that coun- 
try, which was called before Kicata.’ Again: * The country of 
Magadha was thus called, from the numerous families descended 
from the sage Maga.’ We have already been told, that the dwipa 
of Saca includes the British isles; so that some conjecture may 
now be formed of the manner in which the learned writer means 
to establish his hypothesis. He will, doubtless, think it necessary 
to establish these facts by quotations, at some future period ; for 
the phrase, ‘ it is acknowledged,’ too forcibly reminds us of the 
French ¢ }’on sait, ’—which generally serves to introduce the most 
questionable part of an argument. 


Essay 3. Of the Kings of Magadha, their Chronology. 


For the purpose of elucidating the difficulties of Indian chro- 
nology, the empire of Magadha is the best that could be selected; 
because, it continued an independent state, after the throne of 
Hastinapur had long been overthrown. The sovereigns of an- 
tient India pretended to derive their descent from the sun and 
moon ; and all the reigning families were in fact descended from 
two royal stems, distinguished by those appellations. All the 
Purana are supposed to have been recited soon after the war of 
the Mahabharat; and the iron age, or Caliyuga, to have commen- 
ced at that period. Those poems, consequently, only relate’ to 


, events supposed to have happened in the former or third age, ex- 


pa in the chapters delivered as prophetic, in which the his- 
tory of the dynasties which followed, are brought down to differ- 
ent periods in different purana. The names of the princes in each 
dynasty, their number, and the length of time during which the 
dynasty subsisted, are usually recorded; but, from the inaccu- 
racy of transcribers in all probability, these data can rarely be 
forced into coincidence. ‘The reign of Chandragupta (Sandrocot- 
tus) king of Magadha, and contemporary of Alexander of Mace- 
don, is the only era that can be fixed from foreign authorities, 
and perfectly corresponds with the testimony of native writers. 
The interval which elapsed from the war of the Mahabharat, down 
to that period, has been variously stated. ‘To us it appears, that 
it is the prevalent opinion of Hindu writers, that, from the sove- 
reign who reigned in Magadha (son of Jarasandha, whom we 
have already mentioned), when’Parixit king of Hastinapur was 
born, to the extinction of the solar race in Magadha, a period 
elapsed of nearly 1000 years. We own, we feel ourselves dis- 
posed to place greater reliance on this tradition, as an approxi- 
mation to the truth, than on the lists of ‘the monarchs, his de- 
M 3 scendants. 
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scendants. Because a collation of these lists discovers that names 
are frequently omitted. After the extinction of the lunar race on 
the throne of Magadha, two dynasties, one of five and another of ten 
princes, are then supposed to have reigned during 498 years, un- 
til the accession of Mahanandi, whose posterity, about 100 years 
later, were dethroned, in the revolution which terminated in the 
elevation of Chandragupta, or Sandrocottus, about $15 years be- 
fore Christ. Such, it appears to us, is the view which the best 
informed Hindus have of their own chronology. The corrections 
suggested by Captain Wilford are doubtless entitled to consider- 
ation ; but as there is little room to hope that any precision can 
be obtained in the date of events so remote, we shall forbear spe- 
cifying them. The posterity of Sandrocottus only filled the throne 
about 100 years; his descendant Vrihadratha was dethroned by 
the commander of his forces, whose posterity reigned above a cen- 
tury. It must then have been in the century preceding the Chris- 
tian era, that the last of that race was dethroned by his minister 
Vasudeva, who transmitted the crown to his descendants. ‘The 
Andhrajatiya is the last dynasty recorded ; and our author has 
collected some interesting particulars concerning this race of 
princes. On the death of Puliman, which, as fixed by the his- 
torians of China, happened A. D. 648, the kings of Gaur reduced 
the sovereigns of Magadha to their original limits: the kingdom, 
however, continued some time longer independent ; and the seat 
of' government was probably Tataliputra, or the city of Patna. 


Essay 4. Vicramaditya and Salivadhana, their respective Eras ; 
with an Account of the Balarayas, or Balhar Emperors. 


The two eras in actual use amongst the Hindus for the date of 
civil transactions, are that of Vicramaditya, 56 years before Christ, 
and of Salivahana, 78 years after that epoch. Whether they com- 
mence with the first or last years of the reign of these princes is 
uncertain ; but the interval of 134 years is too great to admit a 
possibility of their having lived contemporaneously. The Pura- 
nas reflect no light on the history of this period. The name of 
Vicramaditya was borne by several princes of different ages and 
families ; and the Hindu romancers have blended the adventures 
of several, and ascribed them all to the one from whom the era 
dates. Captain Wilford conjectures, that these * heterogeneous 
legends are taken from the apocryphal gospel of the infancy of 
Christ, the tales of the rabbis an@ talmudists concerning Solomon, 
with some particulars about Mohammed ; and the whole is jum- 
bled together with some of the principal features of the history of 
the Persian kings of the Sassanian dynasty.’ Not having perus- 
ed any of the romances which relate the adventures of Vicrama- 
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ditya, we can form no conjecture as to their source. "We kuow, 

however, of no reason to discredit the account given by Abulfa- 

zil of the king of Ujaini ‘of that name, who founded the era. 
The tradition of his having been put to death by Salivahana, ‘ap- 
pears to us an allegorical fable, founded on the latter having is 
stituted his own era for that of Vicramaditya, whose memory he 
thereby extinguished. It is in the pretended history of Saliva- 
hana that the apocryphal gospels have apparently been incorporat- 
ed. He is said ‘ to have been born of a virgin, the daughter o 

a potmaker, begat by the king of snakes called Taxaca, or the 
carpenter.’ If we co correctly seized the idea of Captain Wil- 
ford, he considers Salivahana as an imaginary personage, his ad- 
ventures as originating in incorrect accounts of the miraculous 
birth and the history of our Saviour, and his being the destroyer 
of Vicramaditya to mean only, that his era suppianted the one 
introduced by that monarch. In this case, it remains to explain 
why the era of Salivahana did not commence at the same period 
with our own, but 78 years later. We do not at present possess 
any documents that enable us to elucidate the interesting subjec 
of discussion here proposed by Captain Wilford ; but we are not 
without hopes of having our attention speedily recalled to it. 

In this essay, we find a variety of particulars concerning the 
sovereigns of Guzerat, so famous in Persian story, under the ap- 
pellation of the Balhar Rajahs, of whom the first was. entitled 
Debselim. Whatever we may think of many of the hypotheses, 
in which Captain Wilford too freely indulges, few will peruse 
his pages without a material addition to their stock of informa- 
tion. A more lucid arrangement, and more frequent citatiou o 
authorities, are required, to give the productions of this writer 
their full value. 


No, 4. An Account of the Jains, 


The Jains are a sect of Hindus who agree in many of their te- 
nets with the Bauddhas, or followers of Buddha, with whom they 
were long confounded. If the same spirit of research, which at 
present animates the members of the Asiatic Society shall conti- 
nue, and be prosecuted with as successful diligence, few subjects 
connected with Indian history wil] elude their sagacity, or escape 
their penetration, Major Mackenzie and Dr Buchanan have here 
furnished a copious exposition of the manners and customs pre- 
valent among the scanty remains of this sect, whose doctrines, if 
we may credit their priests, were once widely extended over Hin- 
dustan, and had even:prevailed in Arabia, till banished by a crue 
persecution. Mr Colebrooke has illustrated their tenets and their 
mythology by materials extracted from the compositions of Jain 
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writers, Their chief place of worship is at Beligola near Sering- 
apatnam, where a gigantic statue of Gomatiswar attracts periodi- 
cally the Jain families dispersed over the peninsula. 

* The essential character of the Hindu institutions,’ says Mr 
Colebrooke, ‘ is the distribution of the people into four great 
tribes.” This characteristic is common to them with the Jainas, 
but rejected by the Bauddhas. The divinities of the Hindus are 
recognized by the Jainas ; but the worship of the latter is exclu- 
sively confined to certain deified saints, each of whom is called a 
Jina. We have already had occasion to remark, that the Bauddhas 
had bestowed the epithet of Buddha, a philosopher, on many of 
the most conspicuous personages of their mythology ; and that the 
individual whom they now denote by that appellation is Gautama, 
the last who appeared. The Bauddhas differ from the Jainas prin- 
cipally in rejecting the institution of casts; for in most of their 
dogmata they agree. They both agree in rejecting the a" 
of the Veda, and in the worship of deified saints; but althoug 
the prohibition of injury to all sentient creatures is a maxim com- 
mon to all the Hindu religions, it is less scrupulously observed by 
the Bauddhas than by the Hindus and Jainas. ‘The latter are dis- 
tinguished from the rest by their admission of no opinions which 
are not founded on perception, or on proof drawn from that, or 
from testimony. All three sects agree in their belief of transmi- 
gration; that of the eternity of matter and perpetuity of the world 
is common to the Jainas and Bauddhas. 

Mr Colebrooke remarks, that * if it be admitted, that the 
Bauddhas are originally a sect of Hindus, it may be next question- 
ed, whether that, or any of the religious systems now established, 
be the most antient. I have, on a former occasion (says he), indi- 
cated the notions which I entertain on this point. According to the 
hypothesis which I then hinted, the earliest Indian sect, of which 
we have any present distinct knowledge, is that of the followers 
of the practical Vedas, who worshipped the sun, fire, and the 
elements ; and who believed the efficacy of sacrifices, for the ac- 
complishment of present and of future purposes. It may be pre- 
sumed, that the refined doctrine of the Vedantis, or followers of 
the theological and argumentative part of the Vedas, is of later 
date ; and it does not seem improbable, that the sects of Jina and 
of Buddha are still more modern. But I apprehend, that the 
Vaishnavas, meaning particularly the worshippers of Rama and 
of Crisna, may be subsequent to those sects, and that the Saivas 
also are of more recent date. ’ 

To us it appears manifeft, that the religion of Buddha is of later 
origin than that of the followers of the Vedas; becaufe this feems 
univerfally admitted by the Bauddhas themfelves, and — 
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traditions are entirely engrafted on the Hindu mythology. The 
hiftory of Cathmir, prefented to the Emperor Acber, ftates the early 
eftablifhment of the Hindu religion in that country, the studse- 
quent introduGion of the Bauddha faith, and the converfion of 
jeveral of the monarchs of that country to the new doétrines ; and 
finally its expulfion, and the reftoration of the antient religion. 
Mr Colebrooke proves, from Arrian and Strabo, that the Hindus 
were divided into cafts, and confequently were not Bauddhas at 
the time of Alexander’s expedition. A period fo modern, how- 
ever, throws no light on the comparative antiquity of their origin. 
We think there is a padlage in Arrian which throws great light 
on all the fubjeéts to which Mr Colebrooke has alluded ; and if he 
had adverted to it, we imagine it would have led him to a different 
conclufion from that which he has embraced. Arrian, on the au- 
thority of Megafthenes, ftates, that India was conquered by Bacchus 
6042 years before the reign of Sandrocottus, contemporary with 
Alexander of Macedon. We have already fhown, that Baghis or 
Siva was the fame divinity with the Bacchus of European mytho- 
logy, and with the Ofiris of Egypt. ‘The phallic rites, the bull 
facred to him, every attribute in common, excludes all doubt of 
the fact. But Bacchus and Ofiris, we are aflured by the antients, 
fignified the fun ; and Baghis muft confequently have had the fame 
allegorical meaning. When Bacchus left India, he placed Spar- 
tembras on the throne, one of his friends verfed in the Bacchic 
rites. He of courfe reprefents Menu. He was fucceeded by 
Budya in the dominion of India, and his pofterity continued to be 
monarchs through a long fucceflion of reigns, of which 153 inter- 
vened between Bacchus and Sandrocottus. According to the 
Hindu traditions, Menu was defcended from the fun, and fuc- 
ceeded on the throne by the pofterity of Budha, or the planet 
Mercury (the Budya of Megafthenes) who continued to reign till 
within a few centuries of Sandrocottus. Arrian proceeds to re- 
late, that Hercules was fifteen centuries later than Bacchus. We 
have already feen that Bacchus was Siva; and Megafthenes dif- 
tinétly points out what Indian divinity is meant by Hercules. 
* He was chiefly adored,’ fays Arrian, * by the Sarafeni, who 
poffefs two large cities, Methora and Cliffobora. The Jobares, a 
navigable river, flows through their territories.’ Now, Hericrif- 
na, the chief of the Surafena, was born in the metropolis of their 
country, Mathura; and the river Jamuna flows through the ter- 
ritory of the Surafena, Mathura being fituated an its banks, and 
called, by Ptolemy, Matura Deorum; which can only be accounted 
for by its being the birth place of Crifna.. Siva or Baghis is there- 
fore the Bacchus of the Greeks, and Hericrifna their Hercules ; 
and the worfhip of the former preceded the appearance of the lat- 
ter 
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ter fifteen centuries, in the opinion of the Hindus, with whom 
‘Megafthenes had converfed; and this general fa€t only is de- 
ferving of attention ; for the number of years and reigns men- 
tioned by Arrian is manifeftly exaggerated. 

Many of the Grecian heroes were fons of the divinities of Gre- 
cian mythology. The Hindus have not adopted this idea, but con- 
fider theirs as incarnations. With the Greeks, Hercules was fon of 
Jupiter ; with the Hindus, Hericrifna was an incarnation of Vifnu, 
the Indian Jupiter, and born of mortal parents. We have already 
ventured to {late our convidtion, that the epoch of the clofe of the 
third age, marked by the celebrated war of the Mahabharat, was the 
era of a great revolution in religion as well asin government. We 
think it confifted in the introdu€tion of the worthip of Vifnu, and 
of his reprefentative Crifna. The prieft Vyafa, who compiled and 
probably compofed the Vedas, was of the party of the innovators ; 
the houfe of Pandu protected and efpoufed their caufe and doc- 
trines; whil(t their uncle, who filled the throne, or at leaft his 
potterity and allies, fell in the caufe of their antient rites, and in 
refitting the introdu€tion of new gods. Sifupala, king of Chedi, 
is introduced, in the Mahabharat, reproaching Hericrif{na with im- 
pofture in pretending to be an incarnation of the divinity, and af- 
ferting his determination to adhere to the faith of his anceftors. 
Thefe are only a few of the circumftances which induce us to ima- 
gine, that the worfhip of Siva, Bacchus, or Ofiris, prevailed in 
Hindaftan before that of Vifnu or Jupiter. According to Strabo, 
Megafthenes mentions two fects of philofophers as fubfifting in 
India, the Brachmanes, and the Germanas ; ‘ fed przecipue Brach- 
manes probari quod cum Grecis in opinionibus concordent.’ Of 
thefe Brachmanes, he informs us, that thofe who inhabited the 
mountains adored Bacchus, whilft the inhabitants of the plains 
offered their vows to Hercules. We believe that this fa& is true 
at this day ; and that the inhabitants of the mountainous diftricts 
of India {till continue the antient worfhip of Siva, whilft thofe of 
the plains have more generally adopted the rites of Vifnu. The 
intercourfe of ftrangers, the effects of conqueft and of commerce, 
more readily operate on the inhabitants of plains continually ex- 

ofed to their operation : whilft the mountaineer, protected by his 
faftneffes and his poverty, preferves the language and the religion 
of his anceftors. Clemens Alexandrinus is, we believe, the firft 
of the antients who mentions Buddha: his hiftory having no a- 
nalogy with that of any of the Grecian divinities, he is confequent- 
ly fpoken of under that appellation. * Sunt autem ex Indis qui 
Butte preeeptis parent : quem propter infignem virtutem ut deum 
honorarunt. ’ 

To conclude, we think it probable that the worfhip of Baghes, 
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Ifwara or Siva, (the Bacchus and Ofiris of the weftern world), was 
the firft which prevailed in India; that the worfhip of Viinu or 
Jupiter, in his fuppofed incarnation Hericrifna, (or Hercules), 
was introduced when Vyafa compiled or compofed the Vedas; 
and that the doctrines of Buddha were not promulgated till a con- 
fiderable time fubfequent to the latter period. Our limits will not 
admit of afligning more of the reafons which influence our judg- 


ment. ; 


6. On the Indian and Arabian Division of the Rodiac. By 
H. I. Colebrooke Fig. 


The prefent inquiry was inftituted with a view, not only of af- 
certaining correctly the particular {tars which give names to the 
Indian divifions of the zodiac, but as tending to determine ano- 
ther queflion, whether the Indian and Arabian divifions of the 
zodiac had a common origin. Mr Colebrooke was led to imagine, 
that Sir William Jones’s conje€tures on this fubject, founded on a 
confidcration of the figure of* the conttellation, and the number of 
its tars, compared with thofe actually fituated near that divifion 
of the ecliptic, might in fome initances be erroneous; Sir Wil- 
liam not being apprifed that the Hindus them{elves place fome of 
thefe conttellations far out of the limits of the zodiac. 

The refult of the comparifon fhows, that the Indian afterifms, 
which mark the divifions of the ecliptic, generally confift of nearly 
the fame ftars which conititute the lunar manfions of the Ara- 
bians ; but, in a few inftances, they eflentially differ, We agree 
with Mr Colebrooke in thinking the coincidence, however, too 
great to be the effe@ of chance; and if either have borrowed from 
the other, that it muft have been the Arabs who adopted, with 
flight variations, a divifion «: the zodiac tamiliar to the Hindus. 

* The Hindus have likewise adopted the division of the ecliptic 
and zodiac into twelve signs or constellations, agreeing, in figure and 
designation, with those of the Greeks, and differing merely in the 
place of the constellations, which are carried, on the Indian sphere, 
a few degrees further west than on the Grecian. That the Hindus 
took the hint of this mode of dividing the ecliptic from the Greeks, 
is not perhaps altogether improbable: but, if such be the origin of 
it, they have not implicitly received the arrangement suggested to 
them, but have reconciled and adapted it to their own antient distri- 
bution of the ecliptic into twenty-seven parts. ” 


7. On Olibanum, or Frankincense. By H.'T. Colebrooke, Efq. 


It is generally fuppofed, that the gum refin called Olibanum, is 
the frankincenie ufed by the antients in their religious ceremo- 
nies; but naturalifts are by no means agreed on the plant which 
produces it. ‘The gum of a tree, called Salai by the natives of 

India, 
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India, has been fent to England for fale at different times ; firft, 
without affigning the name of Olibanum, and, more lately, under 
that defignation. It was in England recognized for olibanum, 
though offered for fale as a different gum; and annual confign- 
ments of it have been fince regularly fold at the Eaft India Com- 
pany’s fales. 


8. Remarks on the Species of Pepper which are found in Prince 
of Wales's Island. By William Hunter, Efg. M. D. 


In fupplying Perfia, Arabia and Europe, with pepper, India has 
alfo furnifhed them with its name; which, in all thofe languages, 
is manifeftly derived from Pippali, the Sanfcrit appellation for long 
pepper only. Black pepper is the principal article of produce in 
Prince of Wales’s Ifland: it is more efteemed than that which is 
imported from the Malay continent, or Sumatra, and, in 1802, 
mutt have produced the fum of 216,000 dollars. ‘The Piper Betle, 
or Beetle Leaf, is alfo cultivated there. Dr Hunter agrees with 
Saumaife in thinking, that the antient Greek writers meant this 
leaf by Malabathrum, rather than the leaves of Laurus Caffia, or 
Tez Pat. We think the obvious etymology of the word Malaba- 
thrum, adds fome weight to this conjecture, fince it is obvioufly 
Malaya Pattra, or the Malayan Leaf; whether it was brought 
from Malaya, in the peninfula of India, or from the coaft of Ma- 
lacca. 


10. On Antient Monuments, containing Sanscrit Inscriptions, 


By H. T. Colebrooke, Efg. 


The importance of collecting in{criptions, and every document 
which may tend to elucidate the hiftory of India, is juftly appre- 
ciated by this celebrated Orientalift, who has publifhed feveral in 
the Memoir now before us, a¢companied by tranflations. 

ift, Infcription on a plate of copper, found in the diftrict of 

Tripura. 

It is a record of a grant of land beftowed by Ramabanca Malla, 
on the commander of his cavalry. It is dated in the year 1141 of 
of the era of Salivahana, correfponding with A. D. 1219. It is 
interefting, by fhowing that this diftrit, though bordering on the 
Burman territories, conftituted at that time a part of Bengal ; and 
that the Hindu religion, and Bengal chara¢ter, prevailed there at 
that period. 

No. 2. Infcription on a plate of copper found in the diftri& of 

Gorakhpur. 

This is a grant of land by Jayaditya, king of Vijayapur, for the 
Service of the goddefs Durga. ‘The date is wanting. The king 
appears to have been a Bauddha; but, from the object of the grant, 
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it may be conjeétured his fubje€&ts were of the Hindu. religion. 
The character differs extremely from the Divanagari, generally 
ufed. 

No, 3. Infcription on three plates of brafs found at Chitradurg. 

A grant of land by Harihara, king of Vidyanagar (Bijanagar), 
in Carnataca. It is dated in 1317, corresponding with A. D. 1395. 
From it we learn the real name of this once celebrated city ; and 
that it was founded by Bucca Raya, father of the prince who 
made this grant. 

No. 4. Another grant by the fame king, and dated four years 

before the laft mentioned. 

No. 5. Infcription on a ftone found at Curugodeé, in the dif- 

tri&t of Adoni. 

A grant of lands for the fervice of the god Siva, by Raxamalla, 
king of Cuntaladesa, whofe capital was Curugodé. It is dated in 
the year of Salivahana roys, correfponding with A. D. 1173. 
The infcription is in the Halla, or antient Canara character; and 
fome of the verfes are in Sanfcrit, others in Canarefe. 

No. 6. Infcription on a ftone found at Currah. 

A fragment of an edict by the king Yafah Pala; dated in 
Sambat 1093, or A. D. 1037. 


On the Gramas, or Musical Scale of the Hindus. By J. D. Pa- 
terfon, Efquire. 


The antient Hindus confined their mufic to 36 melodies, which 
they reprefented to their imagination by 6 Ragas, and 30 Ragiries, 
or attendant nymphs. Each of thefe was fixed, refpectively to par- 
ticular feafons and times of the day or night. The Moflems of In- 
dia have adopted the fame idea; and a performer, who fhould fing 
a raga out of its appropriate feafon, or an hour fooner or later 
than the time appointed, would be confidered as an ignorant pre- 
tender to the character of a mufician. The Raga mala, or neck- 
lace of mufic, contains a highly poetical defcription of the Ragas 
and their attendant nymphs, with the attributes fuggefted by the 
nature of the melody. 

It would not be eafy to recapitulate all the fubjects on which the 
interefting difquifitions, af which we are about to take leave, pre- 
fent new and curious information. The volume does infinite cre- 
dit tothe erudition and talents of the contributgrs ; and we per- 
ceive, with much fatisfaction, that, from the claffical orthography 
univerfally adopted, the papers have undergone critical infpection, 
by a Sanf-rit fcholar, previoufly to publication. We underftand a 
tenth volume has reached’ England; and hope to be enabled to 
fubmit fome account of its contents to our readers, in the next 
Number. 

Art. 
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Arr. XIII. Histoire des deux derniers Rois de la Maison de 
Stuart. Par Ch. J. Fox. Suivie de Piéces originales et Juttifi- 
catives ; Ouvrage traduit de PAnglais; auquel on a joint une 
Notice-fur la Vie de PAuteur. 2 Tomes. Paris 1809. 


oO" readers w'll be difpofed to think it hardly neceffary that we 

fhould call their attention to an anonymous tranflation into 
French, of a work fo recently publifhed in our own language. 
Nor did we form any fuch intention, when we firft received thefe 
volumes. But, upon opening them, we were {truck with fome 
changes of the original text, which were evidently not accidental, 
but defigned ; and as we were indueed, by this circumftance, to 
look more narrowly, the refult of our fearch has been fo remark- 
able, that we cannot forbear expofing what we have thus deteéct- 
ed. Icis our duty to lay open, to the animadverfion of the public, 
and particularly of all men of letters, fo great a breach of literary 
honefty as that which is committed by a tranflator, who under- 
takes to put his own countrymen in poffeflion of a foreign work, 
and who fuppreffes or difguifes the moft important parts of the o- 
riginal compofition. And the prefent inftance calls the more efpe- 
cially for fuch notice, becaufe it raifes confiderations of much more 
importance and extent, than the mere conviction of this tranflator, 
whoever he may be, of having violated the fidelity which he ow- 
ed to his author. 

The firft thing which caught our attention was, that in Mr Fox’s 
letter to Mr Laing, which is. publifhed by Lord Holland in his 
preface, the tranflator has omitted the paragraph, by which moft 
readers probably recollect that letter,—where Hume is cenfured 
for his:intolerable and ridiculous partiality to kings and princes; 
which is reprefented by Mr Fox as £ more like the foolifh admira- 
tion which women and children fometimes have for kings, than 
the opinion, right or wrong, of a philofopher.” The whole of 
this is left out of the letter; without any reafon being afligned for 
fuch an omifhion, or any notice of it given to the French reader. 
We can guefs but: one individual in the French empire, whofe 
feelings have been confulted in ftriking out the uncourtly reflec- 
tion ; and if the mutilations of Mr Fox’ compofition had gone 
no further, it would have been amufing to find, that this fort of 
delicacy towards that perfon is fo very early fuppofed to be accept- 
able, or at leait difcreet. ‘The new tamily, it oo feel already 
that they belong to the old order, and are as jealous of hereditary 
blood and rank, as if they were [ome generations removed from 
the crimes againft the liberties of France, to which they owe their 
elevation. We can difcover a more immediate convenience and 
propriety in fome other omiffions which the tranflator has made, 
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or has been dire&ted to make. Mr Fox, fpeaking of the leaders 
of the Long Parliament, ftates, that * they then proceeded to efta- 
blith that fundamental principle of all free government, the pre- 
ferving of the purfe to the people and their reprefentatives.’ p.1o. * 
The tranflator has prevented a dangerous application of this at 
home, by ftriking out as much as points out a teft of free govern- 
ment, and giving only the fact. Ils en vinrent enfin 3 etablir le 
principe qui met les tributs des fujets fous la garde du peuple et de 
fes repréfentans.’ p. 70. Again, our hiftorian, defcribing the 
Englifh minifters who conducted the war of the Succeffion, em 
of thofe energies, which no ftate that is not in fome degree repub- 
lican, can fupply.’ p. 94. The tranflator might well think repub- 
lican a word of fear; and the more unpleafing, becaufe it coft a 
longer time to fupprefs the term, than the thing itfelf which went 
by that name; he has fhown confiderable addrefs in lowering this 
fentiment, fo as to leave it quite harmlefs: * Cette energie qu’on 
ne peut rencontrer que dans une conftitution gui respecte la liberté.” 
p- 156. There are yet furviving in France fome of thofe patriot 
enthufiafts, who once believed their country to be capable of li- 
berty. How mortified muft be their fenfations, to witnefs the e- 
ftablifhment of a defpotifm, which will not fuffer the principles of 
freedom to be ftated even in the abftract, nor its very name to be 
expreffed ! 

As soon as we perceived such alterations of the text, and the 
obvious motive to which they are to be ascribed, we conclad 
for certain what would be the fate of those passages, among the 
most valuable of the work, in which the turn of the reflections 
leads to a contrast or parallel in the events and characters of our 
own time, or in which the author himself has suggested allusions 
of that nature. Such, besides others, are the eulogium of Wash- 
ington; the passage upon the despondency of the friends of li- 
berty in England, after Charles the Second had established his 
despotic sway; and that in which the early occupations of Lord 
Churchill are so finely contrasted with the efhamntia of the Duke 
of Marlborough. 

The whole page concerning Washington, and ‘ his most glo- 
rious of all parts,’ is struck out. The comparison which would 
have been drawn from it in France, is more, it seems, than could 
have been endured : yet it is but some few years since all French- 
men seemed to claim it as a portion of their national glory, that 
they had contributed to the success of Washington, whose name, 
now, they dare not venture to repeat. Mr Fox introduces the 
name of that illustrious man, by remarking, that, ‘ from the ex- 
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ecution of the King, to the death of Cromwell, the government 
was, with some variation of forms, in substance monarchical and 
absolute ; as a government established by a military force will al- 
most invariably be, especially when the exertions of such a force 
are continued for any length of time.’ p. 18. And he then pro- 
ceeds to mention the splendid, and perhaps the solitary exception 
to this general rule, which our own age has afforded. The trans- 
lator passes on at once to the character of Cromwell; ‘ Depuis 
Pexécution du roi jusqu’a la mort de Cromwell, le gouvernement 
avec quelques variations dans les formes, fut essentiellement mo- 
narchique et absolu : il finit avec le protecteur, Cet homme ex- 
traordinaire devoit 4 ses rares talens d’avoir maintenu,’ &c. p. 79. 

Among the reflections which Mr Fox has made, upon the 
gloom and despair which the despotism of Charles the Second 
must have spread over those whose minds had been thoroughly 
imbued with the love of the good old cause, the translator found 
these sentences of too strong a cast to appear. The hatred of 
tyranny must, in such persons, have been exasperated by the ex- 
perience of its effects, and their attachment to liberty propor- 
tionally confirmed. ‘To them the state of their country must 
have been intolerable.’ p. 63. Is this a picture of a state of 
mind, to which any likeness perhaps lies hid in France? That 
is far beyond our hope: and yet it suggests the question, that it 
should thus have been deemed safer to withhold such a descrip- 
tion. Besides that omission, the translator has altered the same 
passage, by substituting, for the meaning of the author, quite a 
different train of ideas; and the nature of this alteration is re- 
markable. Mr Fox says of the same class of persons, that § such 
men will not easily relinquish their principles; nor was the man- 
ner in which absolute power was exercised such as to reconcile 
to it, in practice, those who had always been averse to it in spe- 
culation :’ which is thus corrupted, ‘ils ne pouvoient pas aisément 
abandonner leurs principes, ni voir sans une profonde douleur 
que ceux sur lesquels se fondoit la restauration sapoient les bases 
fondamentales de la liberté.’ The drift of this interpolated mean- 
ing is made more plain, by referring to a preceding part of the 
work, in which some sentiments, of which the tendency no doubt 
alarmed and perplexed the translator, are nevertheless retainéd, 
for the sake of an observation, which could not be preserved 
without the rest, that ‘ a restoration is usually the most danger- 
ous and worst of all revolutions.’ p. 8. 

Nobody, who has read the history, can have forgotten that 
passage, in which Mr Fox compares the situation of Churchill 
and Godolphin, when they were the tools of James the Second 
in his base money-transactions with the court of France, = 
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that in which’ they stood, as minister and general, of another 
reign, conducting the alliances against Lewis, and triumphantly 
prosecuting the deliverance of Europe. In our account of the 
work, we-extracted the passage at full length.* The instance 
we have already mentioned, in which the epithet * republican’ 
evaporated in ‘ qui respecte la liberté,’ is taken from this part 
of the translation. Then the reflection which immediately fol- 
lows in the close, and which, for its elevation of sentiment, as 
well as justness, is so worthy of Mr Fox’s mind, is altogether 
struck out—‘ How forcibly must the contemplation of these 
men, in such opposite situations, teach persons engaged in poli- 
tical life, that a Free aud popular government is desirable, not on- 
ly for the public good, but for their own greatness and. cousider- 
ation—for every object of generous ambitian !’ (p. 94.)—though 
the omission of this makes the passage, as it stands in the French 
edition, not only imperfect, but unintelligible; because the ‘ use-~ 
ful lesson’ to be derived from the consideration in question is left 
as announced, but not produced. 

There is still another omission in this place, which is more in- 
deed than we.expected, because it seems to manifest an actual or 
suspected sensibility upon a topic, on which we should not have 
supposed there was any compunction. Mr Fox’s elaborate period, 
describing the progress and success of the Dake of Marlborough, 
in restoring independence to the Continent, is cut short. of its 
most essential member} all these expressions, ‘ to humble his 
pride, and to shake to the foundation that fabric of power which 
it had been the business of a long life to raise at the expense of 
every sentiment of tenderness to his subjects, and of justice and 

ood faith to foreign nations!’ (p. 94.)--being made to shrink 
into this lame and evasive conclusion, ‘ pour humilier son orgueil, 
et pour faire trembler sa couronne sur sa téte.’ (p. 155.) Under 
the present circumstances of Europe, it is in some sort consolatory, 
that the slaves of France may not be trusted with such a descri 
tion, lest they should make an agetcatinn of it; and that Ze 
manner in which it is applied by the very act of blotting it out, 
betrays something like a sense of shame, or something like a dread 
of reverses. 

We feel a degree of satisfaction of the same kind, in the next 
instance we have to mention, which is the omission of greatest 
length that we detected. The translator has left out the whole 
of the censure which Mr Fox passes upon Hume, for the man- 
ner in which he has palliated the conduct of Charles the Se- 
cond in the murder of Algernon Sidney; three entire pages in 
quarto being thus cut out of the work, from the words ‘ con- 
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demned to die,’ {p. 52.) to the paragraph which. begins * Thus 
fell Russel,’ &c. (p. 55.) Every body remembers Hume’s apolo- 
gy for Charles, as well as the indignation which it has drawn 
from Mr Fox, and which he has pointed into so important a pre- 
cept to all historians. It is for this stinging moral, that the whole 
passage has been sacrificed. ‘ A spirit of adulation towards de- 
ceased princes, though in a good measure free from the imputa- 
tion of interested meanness, which is justly attached to flattery, 
when applied to living monarchs; yet, as it is less intelligible 
With respect to its motives than the other, so is it in its conse- 
quences still more pernicious to the general interests of mankind. 
Fear of censure from contemporaries will seldom have much ef- 
fect upon men in situations of unlimited authority : they will too 
often flatter themselves, that the same power which enables them 
to commit the crime, will secure them from reproach. The dread 
of posthumous infamy, therefore, being the only restraint, their 
consciences excepted, upon the passions of such persons, it is la- 
mentable that this last defence (feeble enough at best) should in 
any degree be impaired ; and impaired it must be, if not totally 
destroyed, when tyrants can hope to find in a man like Hume, no 
less eminent for the integrity and benevolence of his heart, than 
for the depth and soundness of his understanding, an apologist 
for even their foulest murders.’ (p. 54.) It would be gratifying to 
haye it proved, that Bonaparte had expunged with his own hand 
this seeming prediction of what awaits him; and that amid the 
complacent retrospect of all his triumphs over the liberties and 
prosperity of mankind, he may sometimes be disquieted by the 
anticipation of that posthumous infamy, from which even the me- 
mory of his fortune in war will not rescue his name. In the 
prophetic ear of conscience, he may hear already the doom of 
posterity, and even the future curses of inconstant France. He 
must know too well, for his pride and for his ease, the character 
of the people whom he has reduced to slavery. He has seen 
how quickly they can pass from adulation to fierce hatred. And 
he cannot conceal from himself, that Frenchmen, addicted as they 
are to military above all other glory, but national beyond all other 
people, will never forget that he was born a foreigner; and, when 
the temporary motives for worshipping him have no longer an 
object, will probably deny him the fame which will be regarded 
as due to his genius and conduct, even in the countries which he 
had disturbed or laid waste. 

Without pretending to enumerate all the instances, in which 
Mr Fox’s text has been corrupted, we shall set down a few more 
of those sentences which are altogether omitted, and — 
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for the same reasons by which the editor of the translation must 
have been influenced in those already noticed. 

‘The following part of a sentence concludes the reflections of 
our historian, upon the instructive lessons which Englishmen are 
taught, by an attentive consideration of the reign of James the 
Second :— and still more particularly, that it is in vain to think 
of making a compromise with power, and, by yielding to it in 0+ 
ther points, preserving some favourite object, such, for instance, 
as the church, in James’s case, from its grasp.’ (p. 110.) The 
translator stops at the word ‘ object.’ 

The following observation is omitted, in the account of the 
Letters of Lawburrows, which, in the same despotic reign, and 
by a new solecism in government, were executed by the crown 
against the whole body of the subjects in one district of Scotland : 
* Such are the sophistries which tyrants deem satisfactory, Thus 
are they willing even to descend from their loftiness, into the si- 
tuation of subjects or private men, when it is for the purpose of 
acquiring additional powers of os and thus truly for- 
midable and terrific are they, when they prétend alafm and fear.’ 

. 119, 

(Ptr F 4 has ftated, with much philofophical precifion, the founds 
ation and limits of the right of refiftance. It was not to be exe 
peéted, that the tranflator fhould fuffer that pafflage to témaiit. 
‘The {mall portion of it which he ventured to leave in its place, he 
has completely mifunderftood. Mr Fox fays, * there is no point 
in human concerns, wherein the di€tates of virtue and worldly 
prudence are fo identified, as in this great queftion of refiftance, 
by force, to eftablifhed government,’ (p. 184.); which the tranf 
lator, wholly miftaking the thought, rendets thus—* dans cette 
queftion plus que dans toute autre, il eft facile de confondre \es 
confidérdtions purement humaines avec les nobles infpirations de 
Ia vertu.” (p. 252.) He has not only miffed Mr Fox’s meaning, 
but has underftood him as intimating juft the reverfe of what he 
has atually expreffed. ‘The remainder of thig moft valuable paf- 
fage is {truck out ; the tranflator paffing at once from * les nobles 
infpirations de la vertu’ to the mention of Ludlow. The doc- 
trine, indéed, is too {trong and too plain to be ptiblithed in France 


at the prefent day. We-have a great fatisfation in repeating it. .~ 


* Succefs, it has been invidioufly remarked, conftitutes, in meft 
inftances, the fole difference between the traitor and” ‘the-déliverer 
of his country. A rational probability of fuccefs, it may be truly 
faid, diftinguifhes the well-confidered enterprife of the patriot 
from the rafh fchemes of the difturber of the public peace. To 
commatid faccefs, is not in the power of man; but to defetve fuc- 
cefs, by choofing a proper time, T well as a proper ae 
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the prudence of his means, no lefs than by the purity of his views, 
—by a caufe not only intrinfically juft, but likely to enfure general 
fupport,—is the indifpenfable duty of him who engages in an in- 
furre€tion againft an exifting government.’ (p. 185.) tis pofhible 
that thoughts and confiderations of this caft may not be abfent 
from the minds of all men in France. So much evidence of 
caution left fuch a ftring might be touched, would lead us te 
fufpe& thet poflibility. And, to borrow the language ufed by 
Milton upon a like occafion, we might almoft take it as a pledge 
of future liberty to France, that her ruler is fo perfuaded of his 
danger; and may pethaps cherifh the fhadow of a hope, that 
worthies are now breathing in her air, who-will be her leaders to 
deliverance. 

We have not ftopt to confider, whetner it be more probable that 
the mode, in which this tranflation has been thus executed, has 
proceeded from the perfonal prudence of the anonymous tranflat- 
or, or may be afcribed to the sapennive interference of that 
branch of the imperial police which is charged with the care of 
the prefs. ‘Nor is it very material to inquire. It feems more like- 
ly that there may have been a direét interpofition in this inftance, 
on account of the intereft with which the appearance of the hiftory 
was expected at Paris,—and imdeed the unqueftionable danger that 
might refult from allowing fo much bold truth too free a diffemina- 
tion among the imperial fubjeéts. We are only furprifed, that a 
tranflation of the book has been fuffered to be fold at all: for, ftripped 
and defaced as it is of the general diflertations, in which Mr Fox has 
ftamped the fan@ion of his immortal name upon the moft important 
truths and precepts for guiding the conduét of public men in pe- 
siods of arbitrary adminiftration or popular delufion, yet, in the 
progrefs of the mere narrative, the author’s feelings for liberty and 
for juftice are fo wrought into the body of the compofition, that 
the impreflion of. them could not be erafed without obliterating the 
very form and likenefs of the work. After all the ¢xpurgations 
which it has fuffered, it will not be read in France without effect ; 
and may itfelf contribute to bring about a time, when it may be 
ftudied entire, and when the readers fhall be rendered capable of 
appreciating its merits. In the author’s own country, we are of 
opinion, that thofe merits will always be rated more or lefs high- 
ly, in proportion as the fentiments of liberty, equality, \juftice 
and benevolence, predominate,over other principles in the charac- 
ter of individuals or in the {pitit of the age. 

In general, the tranflation itfelf is executed with confiderable 
elegance and fpirit; and though there are a good many miftakes, 
they are not more than may be pardoned to the writer’s imperfect 
knowledge of Englith ufages and technical terms. Some, indeed, 
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would not come under the benefit of this amnefty; but we have 
not time to particularize them. The notice of Mr Fox’s life pre- 
fixed is difclaimed exprefsly, and indeed in a very marked manner, 
by the tranflator himfelf; and is a wretched farrago of all the fto- 
ries that could be fcraped together from the inaccurate, ignorant, 
and falfe accounts that appeared in the newfpapers and in pamph- 
lets after Mr Fox’s death, under the pretence of fatisfying the 
public curiofity. We need give but a fingle fpecimen of this no- 
tice, which afferts, that Mr Fox always corrected the reports of 
his fpeeches for the Morning Poft. 





Art. XIV. A Narrative of the Campaign of the British Army 
in Spain, commanded by his Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir 
John Moore, K. B. &c. Sc. $c. Authenticated by Official Pa- 
pers and Original Letters. By James Moore esq. 4to. pp. 336. 
Johnson. London, 1809. 





A few Remarks explanatory of the Motives which guided the Oper- 
ations of the British Army during the late short Campaign in 
Spain. By Brigadier-General Henry Clinton, Adjutant-Gene- 
ral to the Army under the command of Lieutenant-General Sir 
John Moore, K.B. 8vo. pp. 30. Egerton. London, 1809° 





Observations on the Movements of the British Army in Spain, in 
Reply to the Statement lately published by Brigadier-General 
Henry Clinton. By a British Officer. 5vo. pp. 44. Murray. 
Lendon, 1809. 





Letters from Portugal and Spain, comprising an Account of the 
Operations of the Armies under thetr Excellencies Sir Arthur 
Wellesley and Sir John Moore, from the landing of the Troops 
in Mondego Bay to the Battle at Corunna. Illustrated with 
Engravings by Heath, Fittler, Warren, 5c. from Drawings 
made on the Spot. By Adam Neale, M. D. F. L. S. Member 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and Physician to his Ma- 
jesty’s Forces. 4to. pp. 480. Phillips. bandon, 1809. 





An Account of the Operations of the British Army, and of the 
State and Sentiments of the P of Portugal and Spain, dur- 
ing the Campaigns of the Yea 1308 & 1809; a Series of 
Letters. By the Rev. James otOrmsby, A. M. Chaplain 
to the Statf, &c. 2 vol. 8vo. pp. 526. Carpenter. London, 
1809. 


Ts great importance of the subject handled in these works, 
both to the interests and the honour of this country, would 

haye been a sufficient motive for bestowing upon it a greater share 
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of attention than recent portions of history usually claim from a 
literary Journal. But the questions involved in this discussion 
are of avery general and permanent nature, and are still more 
powerfully recommended to our attention by their intimate cons 
nexion with the most momentous considerations that can occupy 
the minds of men in the present unparalleled crisis.. The whole 
vices of our policy towards foreign states, have been fatally exem- 
plified in the management of the Spanish alliance ; and the worst 
corruptions in the practice.of our constitution have been display- 
ed, with most pernicious effect, in the progress of this melan- 
choly story. The excellence of our national character never, at 
any former period, shone more conspicuously; and the faults which 
obscure it were never more eminently hurtful. The resources of 
the empire were strained, during this period, to a pitch scarcely 
conceivable by the most sanguine calculator; and the failure of 
every effort surpassed the apprehensions of the most despond- 
ing. So vast a scene of great incongruities,—such a strange 
series of things the most opposite, yet arising out of each 
other ;—power and submission—strength and discomfiture ;— 
matchless valour crowned with success, producing only cala- 
mity and disgrace ;—flight become the constant result of vic- 
tory, and all the resources of courage and skill exhausted to 
secure the escape of the conquerors!—Such a discordant as- 
semblage of events was never before crowded into one age, as 
fills up the year which elapsed between the battles of Vimeira 
and the retreat from Talavera. Add to this, that almost every 
public man of any note,—all the persons upon whose talents, in 
every department, the safety of the empire must depend in that 
single combat which now awaits it,—have been tried by the trans- 
actions relative to Spain; and we shall be prepared to admit the 
unprecedented interest of this subject at the present moment, 
whether as a matter of curious speculation, or a source of prac- 
tical improvement. 

We stated, on a former occasion, our opinion, that the grav- 
est concerns of this country must continue to be neglected ; 
its whole resources—its wealth, its blood, its valour—to be 
squandered in the purchase of defeat and disgrace; its choic- 
est blessings, whether of solid comfort or of pride and ho- 
pour, wasted, only to bring its very existence into jeopardy, 
uatil the people shall be rousediifrom the apathy in which they 
have been sunk—not without fie help of their rulers—and shall 
become accustomed to watch constantly and jealously over the 
conduct of their most important affairs, whether in the hands of 
war ministers and foreigi secretaries at home, or of ambassadors 
and commanders ital, It appears to us, that we cannot con- 
tribute our aid towards introducing thi$ salutary habit, more ef; 
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fectually at the present moment, than by examining the conduct 
of the Spanish campaign, and by explaining the more general con- 
clusions to which a review of it n turally leads. The govern- 
ment at home, and the officers entrusted with the execution of 
their plans, are at issue upon this subject, as indeed always har:- 
pens when affairs are in the hands of dishonest and incapable rul- 
ers. But we freely confess, that, however important it may be 
to determine such a point, and to examine how far the memor 
of a great and most lamented soldier has been undeservedly black- 
ened, we should scarcely have entered so fully into the inquiry, 
had we not felt it to be most intimately connected with the future 
safety of the country. ‘The persénal friends of the disputants, with 
the help of the parties in Parliament, might, for us, have settled 
these matters among themselves ; but the plain truth is, that we 
have some hopes of living thirty or forty years longer in the world, 
and, if possible, in Europe. We have no sort of wish, highly 
as we value the friendship and custom of the Americans, to be 
forced into a near enjoyment of their society, after being first 
taxed by English rulers, and then pillaged by French ones. We 
cannot, therefore, afford to let the follies and intrigues of a few 
courtiers pave the way to the individual misery of every thinking 
man in the country; and we are onary to vote for such a 
change of system, as shall preserve the only spot now left in 
the world where the blessings of civilized society can still be en- 
joyed. 
, von the large mass of matter through which we have been 
obliged to wade, in order to sift the question now under re- 
view, we have selected the publications mentioned in the title, as 
a fit groundwork for the present article. They are, indeed, re- 
presentatives of all the opinions that have hitherto been delivered 
upon the subject of the late campaign. The work of Mr Moore 
contains a statement of the General’s case, from his official and 
rivate correspondence, and from the journal which he kept of 
his proceedings. His friend and coadjutor, General Clinton, fur- 
nishes material evidence and explanations in support of the same 
statement, but with some concessions, admitted, we are disposed 
to think, through inadvertency, which transfer, from the British 
envoy, a considerable share of the responsibility under which he 
lies for the event of the campaign. The person calling himself 
a British Officer, attacks, somewhat intemperately, the candid 
and distinct narrative of General Clinton; and with a preposter- 
ous assurance, of which there is perhaps no example in the histo- 
ty of controversy, challenges our assent to statements of fact, 
upon his bare assertion, unauthenticated by the disclosure of his 
name and situation, and in ome contradiction to the wntaney 
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of kyown and ostensible witnesses. Nay, this writer even claims 
the privilege of setting up his own opinion, and appealing to it as 
an authority, in opposition to the decisions of the responsible and 
respected leaders of the expedition, and the officers in whose 
sudgment they reposed unlimited confidence, from long experi- 
ence of their talents. The works of Dr Neale and Mr Ormsby 
contain a faithful transcript of the murmurs of the retreating 
army, and the discontents propagated at home by the insidious 
detractors of General Moore. We respect these gentlemen for 
at least giving their names and stations to the world. Had they 
ushered in their opinions and narratives of a complicated series of 
military operations, as the statements of ‘ British Officers,’ (which 
they were perhaps entitled to do without any breach of truth), 
the public might have been biassed by something like military au- 
thority, while, in fact, they were only perusing collections of 
vague rumours and crude remarks by a Doctor and a Chaplain. 
These authors have acted more fairly: they have enabled us to 
appreciate their claims to credit ; and although, to be sure, # re- 
quired no great share of boldness to come forward as the avowed 
critics of their commanding officer after his death, and afhx their 
names to statements which chime in with all the attacks of the 
existing ministry upon his memory, we nevertheless are willing to 
allow them whatever praise this kind of frankness deserves. Be- 
sides the works which we have now enumerated, we have perus- 
ed several others on the different views of the subject; but we 
are uriwilling to encumber our pages with any further notice of 
them. For the case of Mr Frere, we have waited anxiously, and 
in vain.—Attacked, as he has been, first in Parliament, where his 
political auxiliaries and personal friends all abandoned him, and, 
next, by the publication of Mr Moore, to which an answer has 
been attempted in a periodical publication, only to the extent of 
loading the General with fresh obloquy, we are at a loss to fancy 
that any reason, excepting the want of a defence, can have prevent- 
ed Mr Frere from stepping forward in his own vindication. It is 
somewhat remarkable, too, that no,officer has been found willing 
to espouse the side of the question adverse to. Sir John Moore ; 
although both the medical gentleman and the reverend one above 
alluded to, freely quote the ‘ general conversation of the army,’ 
* the opinion of many officers,’ and ‘ the judgment of mostmen 
of military talents,’ in support of their allegations. We cannot 
help viewing it as a testimony equally honourable to the British 
army, and to him who was its brightest ornament, that all the 
influence of the Treasury, and all the patronage of the War-of- 
fice, have been unable to obtain, from a single one of General 
Moore’s companions in arms, a word disrespectful to his memory, 
published with the sanction ef a name, ai 
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Of the literary merits of the works now before us, we purpose 
to say but little. Although we may probably take another oppor- 
tunity of making our readers acquainted with the Letters of Drs 
Neale and Ormsby as books of Travels, we at present only view 
them as connected with the military questions arising out of the 
catnpaign. They are hastily and superficially compiled, especial- 
ly those of Dr Neale, which are, moreover, accompanied by some 
of the worst poetry, and the very worst drawings, we ever yet 
saw published. But even with this haste we should have had no 
quarrel, if it only affected style and arrangement. It has, unfor- 
tunately for the authors, given rise to mistakes, which a little fur- 
ther attention must have corrected. We say, unfortunately for the 
authors. ‘They alone can feel hurt (as we are persuaded they do 
now feel) at seeing their rash statements made the foundation of 
sarcasms against their late gallant commander, by those who dare 
not openly arraign his conduct, and are yet unwilling to forfeit 
some paltry object of a party, by leaving his memory sacred. 

The publication of Mr Moore is peculiarly interesting, from the 
important original documents which it contains. ‘To the graces 
of style, or, indeed, to the critical excellences of historical com+ 
position in general, it lays no claim ; but it challenges our respect, 
from the undoubted authenticity of its materials, and from the 
feelings which gave rise to its compilation. We lament that Mr 
Moore did not enter into more detail as to some of the facts re- 
lating to the campaign ; and particularly, that he did not give his 
brother’s journal entire. ‘There are some parts of his private cor- 
respondence, which we should also have wished to see more fully 
given; and although we can readily excuse the partiality which 
is so natural to his situation, we regret that he should have con- 
descended to insert the anecdote of Buonaparté having said, * Moore 
is the only General now fit to contend with me,’ (p. 166.) ; because 
it is at best equivocal, and, if taken in the most complimentary 
sense, liable to great suspicion as to its authenticity. Perhaps, 
too, our author would have better consulted the dignity of his 
subject, had he left to his reader (as he safely might have done) 
the inferences from his statements unfavourable to Mr Frere, in- 
stead of stooping to treat the conduct of that gentleman with con- 
siderable acrimony. We, moreover, object to the care with which 
his remarks are always pointed away from the British government. 
Though by no means unsparing of censure, either upon Mr Frere, 
the Spaniards, or the British troops, he never hazards an observ- 
ation unfavourable to the chief authors of the calamities which 
he is recounting. Not that he suppresses those proofs which 
point out clearly where the blame lies; but, considering that Mr 
Frere has been himself, in a great measure, given upby his em- 
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plofers, and that they were in ofice when Mr Moore wrote,—act- 
ively occupied, too, though covertly, in shifting the blame from 
themselves upon his brother’s shoulders, we confess we could 
have excused some diversion, towards the cabinet, of the constant 
attack upon the envoy. This volume is inscribed, in an address 
of great feeling and propriety, to the venerable matron who, hav- 
ing given the hero of Corunna to the world, now only lingers in 
it to assuage her affliction for his loss, by the tender remembrance 
ef his virtues. * 

We have entered so fully, upon former occasions, into the me- 
rits of the expedition to Portugal, that we do not think it neces- 
sary to repeat any part of this discussion at present. We believe, 
the opinion of the world is now pretty unanimous upon that sub- 
ject; and that few men can be found to maintain, that, in the 
outset of her operations, England chose the best means to assist 
her Spanish allies. It is the conviction of many persons, whose 
judgment commands peculiar respect, and the more so because 
later events appear to support it, that there was at no time any 
reasonable chance of driving the French out of the Peninsula ; 
and that, consequently, no British army should ever have been 
sent there at all. Some, on the other hand, agreeing with the 
popular opinion, that our assistance was likely to secure that de- 
sireable object, affirm, that it ought to have been afforded in the 
southern extremity of Spain; a position which, we confess, has 
always struck us as untenable ; while the persuasion expressed in 
this Journal seems now the most prevalent, that our troops, if 
sent at all, should have landed as near as possible to the Ebro, on 
the north, and been aided by a force from Sicily in the bay of 
Rosas. But the plan which was selected, of landing in Portugal, 
seems, by all descriptions of reasoners, to be entirely given up. 
For an ample exposition of this subject, we refer to the statements 
contained in our Twenty-fifth Number ; supported by reference to 
the official documents, in a subsequent article, No. XXVII. Nei- 
-ther is it our intention, at present, to discuss the merits of the 
short and most unsatisfactory campaign to which the Portugueze 
expedition gave rise. Upon this subject, also, the public mind 
seems at last to be completely made up ; and, whatever difference 
of opinion there may be as to the judgment and the disinterested- 
-ness which prescribed the commencement of operations before the 
arrival of Generals Burrard and Moore; the precise extent of the 
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* Several tracts have been published by the friends and admirers 
af General Moore, beside that of his brother. See Cursory Remarks 
om the late Administration, which contains several very acute and im- 
portant observations on the military movements in Spain; Letters 
from Spain and Portugal, by a British Officer ; and Mr Milburne’s 
Nerrative of the Retreat. 
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victory at Vimeira; and the practicability of pursuing that suc- 
cess--peints on which we certainly have our opinion; all men 
are now agreed, that the result of the campaign not only frus- 
trated whatever object its projectors might have proposed to them- 
selves, but brought discredit upon the British arms. Nor is the 
conviction less universal, that this signal failure was an inevitable 
consequence of the arrangements (shall we call them?) which 
our government had made with respect to the command of the ex- 
pedition. Leaving, therefore, these points, most of which may 
be considered as now settled, and the remainder as of subordinate 
importance, we shall begin at the commencement of the second 
effort which England made for the Spanish cause—the expedition 
under Sir John Moore ; and in pursuing this inquiry, we shall be 
guided entirely by the official documents laid before Parliament, 
the authentic letters and other papers published in Mr Moore’s 
collection, and the testimonies of such witnesses as are the least 
liable to suspicion of partiality. This is the only use we purpose 
to make of Mr Moore’s work, or of the other tracts published 
upon the subject. 

It was a necessary consequence of the operations in Portugal, 
that a considerable time elapsed, after the retreat of the French 
behind the Ebro, before any measures for attacking them could he 
even thought of in this country. In fact, it was known in Lon- 
don, on the 8th of August, that Dupont had surrendered on the 
2tst of July, and that Joseph Buonaparte had left Madrid on the 
29th ; and a few days afterwards it was ascertained, that the 
French forces were concentrating themselves in Navarre and Ca- 
talonia. At this time, however, the campaign in Portugal had 
commenced ; and it was only closed on the 30th of August, by 
the memorable convention of Cintra. On the 4th of September, 
that event was officially known in London; and on the 26th, or- 
ders were despatched to Lisbon for the preparation of a detach- 
ment which might enter Spain, under Sir John Moore, and there 
be joined by another force from this country. ‘These orders were 
received on the 6th of October; and Sir David Baird sailed for 
Corunna on the 9th, The British government, therefore, was 
aware, that before a single British soldier could set his foot on 
Spanish ground, the French army must have remained above teu 
weeks behind the Ebro, quietly waiting for reinforcements. 

Sir David Baird arrived at Corunna en the 13th of October ; 
but, in consequence of some unaccountable blunders on the part 
of the government, or its agents, * he was not allowed to land until 

the 


* We have heard it asserted, that the notice of Sir David Baird’s 
actual arrival, and the notice that he was to sail thither, reached our 
envoy 
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the 22d; and his army was not on shore before the 4th of No- 
vember. On the 8th, he was joined by Lord Paget’s division of 
the horse artillery ; and the whole force had not landed before the 
isth. Sir David himself did not reach Astorga till the 22d. In 
the mean time, Sir John Moore was indefatigably employed in 
accelerating the departure of the main body of his army from 
Lisbon. No imputation of dilatoriness has, indeed, ever been 
cast upon this part of his conduct; yet the last corps could not 
leave Lisbon before the 29th of October; nor had the whole of 
the infantry reached Salamanca on the 24th of November, al- 
though the march was most successfully performed. Astorga is 
100 English miles from Toro; and Salamanca is above 150 from 
Burgos. It was impossible, therefore, for the two armies to ef- 
fect a junction at all before the first week in December ; or to ef- 
fect a junction at the point which was most desireable, before the 
middle of that month. The British government, then, was aware, 
that before the army couid possibly be assembled in any part of 
Spain, the enemy must heve had four months to reinforce his 
army ; that a fortnight more must have elapsed, before the Bri- 
tish forces could be united in the enemy’s neighbourhood, even 
supposing no opposition whatever should be offered to them until 
they were ready to meet it. 

Between the day on’ which the Cintra Convention was known 
in London, and that on which orders were sent to march the army 
into Spain, viz.'on the 16th of September, a copy of Buonaparté’s 
message to the Senate was received in this country. It appeared 
from thence, that, on the 8th, he had proclaimed his intimate alliance 
with Russia; his confidence that, br some time at least, he had 
nothing to apprehend from Austria; and his determination im- 
mediately to march an immense army into Spain. In a few days 
afterwards, it was known that troops had begun to move towards 
Bayonne. Lord W. Bentinck informed Sir J. Moore, on the 8th 
of October, that a letter had been intercepted from the Governor 
of Bayonne to Marshal Jourdan, in which it was stated, that, 
between the 16th of October and the i6th of November, one 
army, of 72 or 73,000 men would enter Spain; and that this in- 
telligence was believed both by himself and the Supreme Junta. * 

The 


envoy at the same time. We can scarcely credit this. But the fact 
is certain, that no permission to land was ever asked of the Spanish 
government, until Sir David Baird’s arrival in Corunna was made 
known at Madrid. Lord William Bentinck, it may be remarked, 
received the first notice of Corunna being the point of destination on 
the 14th of October. House of Commons Papers, p. 114. 


* House of Com. papers, p. 153. 
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The same statement must therefore have been received by the 
British Government within a week after Sir D. Baird’s army sail- 
ed. It is now known, that French troops began toventer Spain 
about the ist of October; that, in five weeks from thence, above 
57,000 had arrived; and that, in the beginning of November, 
Buonaparteé himself was at their head.+ It would be in the high- 
est degree disrespectful to the British Government, to suppose it 
possible that all this should happen without their knowing any 
thing of the matter. But if, after reading Buonaparté’s message 
to his Senate, and reflecting for one moment on the recent checks 
he had met with in Spain—the quiet state of affairs in Germany 
—the resources of his empire, and the character of the man— 
they could harbour a thought that his threats were empty words, 
or that his movements were as tardy as their own, we must at 
least allow that they were utterly incapable of contending with 
him, even if every advantage had been in their favour. It is not, 
however, very material to fix the government with the knowledge 
of these reinforcements. They knew, at least, that the French 
army behind the Ebro, never was reduced below 60,000 ; ¢ that 
the communications with France were entirely open; and that 
the time which must necessarily elapse before Sir J. Moore’s army 
could reach the confines of Navarre, was sufficient to allow of 
more troops being sent for after the commencement of his march 
should be known at the French head quarters. And surely there 
was one reinforcement hastening at that moment to the enemy, of 
which the planners of the Portuguese campaign could not be ig- 
norant. They could not so soon have forgotten the fruits of their 
victories. They must have been aware, that, in consequence of 
having repeatedly defeated the enemy, and by collecting, after 
those victories, a force greatly superior to his, we had been en- 
abled—to convey his troops to the point where he chiefly wanted 
them. ‘They must have been aware, that, at the moment they 
were ordering Sir J. Moore’s army to advance towards Navarre 
by land, they were themselves sending in British ships a well ap- 
pointed French army, of the same force, to a port of France, from 
whence they were sure to reach Navarre in time to meet our gal- 
lant troops. 

The whole troops destined to act under Sir John Moore amount- 
ed, in fact, to no more than 28,000 men; § between 11 or 12,000 
having been left most unaccountably to garrison Portugal ; in o- 
ther words, to support the feeble and unpopular government of 
that country against its own subjects. || ‘The plan, therefore, 
+ House of Com. papers, p. 118. t Ib. p. 138. 

§ Adjutant-General’s returns, Moore’s Appendix. 
Cintra Papers, p. 232. 
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was, to send our army through Spain to dislodge from strong po- 
sitions, and from at least two complete fortresses, a French force, 
consisting of above double their numbers, to the certain know- 
ledge of our government at the time the plan was conceived ; a 
force which, our government must have known, was daily re- 
ceiving large additions, and would be above four times more nu- 
merous than ours, before we could pass the Spanish frontier ; a 
force which, it was perfectly manifest, would cross the Ebro and 
begin active operations against our allies as soon as we could be- 
gin the assembling of our different detachments ; a force which, 
thus augmented, and having thus the start of us, must necessa- 
rily be enabled, after beating our ally’s corps in detail, to meet 
our little army in whatever part of the north might be most dis- 
advantageous for us; and which, if by some miracle it were de- 
feated, could always retreat upon its resources, and be indefinite- 
ly recruited. 

Such was THE PLAN of the expedition ; and to encounter such 
odds was Sir J. Moore sent from Lisbon. It is therefore perfect- 
ly manifest, that no man in his senses could have entertained the 
idea of this project leading to any thing but ruin and disgrace, 
unless he was under the influence of very sanguine expectations 
of assistance from the Spaniards themselves. The only conceiv- 
able justification of the plan must consist in a belief having been 
entertained, that the Spaniards were able to keep the French in 
check until an army arrived to turn the scale against them. Let 
us now see what grounds there were for such an expectation. 

That a very general spirit of resistance to France, arising from 
a strong national antipathy, much more than from any liking for 
their own government, prevailed at one time among the Spa- 
niards, we have always been the first to maintain. Of this fa- 
vourable disposition there was sufficient proof at an early period 
to justify this country in resolving to assist it. But, previous to 
taking any active steps for this purpose, more intimate informa- 
tion was essentially necessary ; and the chief points to be ascer+ 
tained evidently were, whether the enthusiasm extended to the 
upper and middle classes of the people ; whether it was likely to 
last or pass away, like other popular feelings ; whether it was 
leading to such definite measures, such actual exertions of mili- 
tary strength, as alone could warrant a belief of its ultimate suc- 
cess. A great number of agents, both civil and military, were 
sent into different parts of Spain for the purpose of making these 
inquiries, and of aiding the popular ferment. In the papers laid 
before Parliament, not one line is given from any of thetr reports ; 
although their appointment, and the queries addressed to them, 
are elaborately detailed. A despatch of Mr Frere has indeed 
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been made public; and the opinions of Generals Moore and 
Baird appear in the course of their military correspondence ; but 
the envoy, while he distinctly admits that there is no enthusiasm 
in Leon and the Castilles * (with the exception of La Mancha 
and Madrid), ascribes this disposition to the southern provinces, 
merely from report and speculative reasonings ; and the generals 
flatly and uniformly deny the existence of it in those provinces 
which they traversed, and in those of which they had received 
any authentic accounts. + The testimonies of Dr Neale and Mr 
Ormsby are clear and explicit upon this point; and it is one to 
which they may speak. 

It ig quite impossible to’ conceive any reason but one for 
our government having suppressed the reports of their vari- 
ous agents, viz. that they were unfavourable to the Spani- 
ards ; that those persons had found the popular spirit upon the 
decline ; and the Juntas taking no steps to revive it. But if 
that spirit had been ever so strong, there was another question to 
be answered before the British Government could be justified in 
sending an army of 30,000 men into Spain, where a French ar- 
my of 120,000 was already prepared to meet it. Between such 
an enemy and our men, it was necessary that some other shield 
should be interposed than the mere good will—the favourable 
dispositions of an ally—or even his hatred of the French, and his 
popular commotions against their usurpation—or even risings of 
armed peasantry in different parts of his territory. ‘The question 
was, what force could he speedily bring into the field ;—and, not 
only that, but what measures had been adopted to call it out ;— 
nay, how many serviceable men had he actually embodied at the 
moment when instructions were sent to Sir J. Moore? This was 
the question: for, at that moment, the enemy’s reinforcements 
were beginning to pour in. No attempt was making to disturb 
him: and, before those instructions could be obeyed, he must 
be in a condition to take the field and overwhelm the British ar- 
my as soon as it appeared, unless opposed by a large and soldier- 
like army of Spaniards. Let us next see, then, how this ques- 
tion was examined by the planners of the expedition. 

We are firmly perfuaded that i was not examined at all. We 
fee no other way of accounting for the utter want of conformity 
between the ftatements given to Sir John Moore, and the faéts as 
he found them, and as all the other Britifh agents found them. 


Lord 









* Letter to Sir J. Moore, November 30. In the Parliamentary 
papers, this document was most shamefully mutilated, so as to per- 


vert the sense completely. It is given at length in Mr Moore’s work, 
p. 80. 


+ Honse of Com. papers, p. 146, 155, 158, 164. 
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Lord Caftlereagh, in his defpatch of September 3oth to: Lord 
William Bentinck, * communicated on the fame day to Sir J. 
Moore, + ftates, that the aflembling of our army inthe north of 
Spain will be covered by a Spanith force of ‘ between 60 and 70,000 
men, exclufive of the armies operating towards the front and left 
of the enemy’s line;’ that is to fay, exclufive of the armies of 
Caftanos and Palafox. The amount of thofe armies is not even 

efied at in &ny part of Sir }. Moore’s inftruétions; but Mr 

oore aflerts that they were conceived to be the moft numerous 
of any ; ¢ and he is to a certain degree borne out by the ftatement 
of Lord Cajftlereagh, in his defpatch to Lord W. Bentinck, of Oc- 
tober ift, that the armies of Caftartos and Romana contain the 
grteateft proportion of regulars ; and that the former has more caval- 
sy than any other.§ The defpatches. of Lord W. Bentinck, || of 
O@ober 2d, tranfmitted both to London and Lifbon, contain an 
enumeration of the Spanifh forces in the north, founded appa- 
rently on the ftatements of the Supreme Junta; a moft fufpicious 
authority upon which to build plans of a campaign. In this do- 
cument, the army of Caflanos is ftated to be 65,000; that of Pa- 
lafox 16,000 ; the army of Catalonia 20,000; and 20,000 more 
are faid to be on their march. 

We may judge of the pains beftowed on the examination of 
thefe eftimates by the fact, only credible becaufe we have it 
under Lord Caftlereagh’s own hand, that it was not till the 
27th of Otober that inftru€tions were fent from London to 
Lord W. Bentinck at Madrid, to fend an officer from Corunna 
into Catalonia, for the purpofe of examining the ftate of that 
province and its armies. It is the fame unqueftionable authori- 
ty alone that could make us fuppofe, that, on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, Romana’s army was eftimated at 30,000, and on the 3oth of 
the fame month at 20,000 men. ** But, in whatever manner thefe 
numbers were obtained, the planners of the expedition inftructed 
Sir John Moore to expect that his junétion with Sir D. Baird 
would be covered by an army of 60,000 or 70,000 men, under 
Romana and Blake; and that about double the number were 
ready to act on the centre and left of the enemy, under Caftanos 
and Palafox. Nay, fo little apprehenfion was entertained of the 
Spanith armies being weak or unferviceable, and fuch were the 
frantic hopes of the Britifh cabinet, that, in the month of Septem- 
ber, the Spaniards alone were expected to drive the French acrofs 
the Pyrenees; and, at the end of that month, or the beginning of 


Oober, Lord W. Bentinck was direCted to concert meafures = 
the 
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* House of Com. Papers, p. 60: + Ib. p. 54. 
t Ib. p. 11. § Ib. p. 62. || Ib. p. 113, 
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the Junta for an invafion of the south of France, to be performed 
by the combined armies of England and Spain ! * 

Now, let us see how the fact stood, and how nearly these fans 
cies were found to approach the real truth. Sir J. Moore says, 
that Blake never had more than 37,000 men with him; and that, 
excepting Romana’s corps, these were for the most part mere 
peasantry. + At the battle of Sornosa, however, he could only 
bring 17,000 men against the enemy, including Romana’s corps 5 
and at Valmaseda he was compelled to retreat, after gaining some 
advantage, although his whole force was opposed to only 7000 or 
8000 of the enemy. These are the statements of General Brod- 
tick and Captain Carrol. t In a week from this day the covering 
army of the North was completely routed and dispersed ; and Sir 
D. Baird, far from having his jugction,with Sir J. Moore pro- 
tected by it, was prevailed upon to halt for a short time, in order 
to assist Romana in collecting a few of its scattered remaias. § 
The army of Estremadura, 18,000 in number, was routed near 
Burgos, about the same time. The armies of the centre and left, 
according to Sir J. Moore’s information, did not exceed 40,000 
men ; || and General Graham, who was with Castanos at that time, 
reported the combined forces of that General and Palafox at only 
30,000. ** Nor was the quality of the Spanish armies at all cal- 
culated to make up for their deficiency in numbers. General 
Brodrick, speaking of Blake’s army, says, ‘ he has more faith in 
the good will than in the manceuvres even of the troops of the 

VOL. XV. NO. 29. O line ; 


* Moore, p. 12. It is to be regretted that the particulars of these 
portentous instructions have not been given by Mr Moore from his 
brother’s papers. ‘They would have gone far to open the eyes of the 
country to the nature of the men whom they have entrusted with the 
care of their purse. The date of the directions, too, is material. It 
must have been as late as Sept. 30th at least ; for Lord Castlereagh, 
then for the first time, wrote to Lord W. Bentinck.—House of Com. 
papers, p. 60. 

+ House of Com. papers, p. 155. 

t Ibid. p. 127, 129, & 179. The despatches of Captain Carrol are 
strange specimens of ranting and confusion. It may, indeed, be ob- 
served, in general, of the multitude of officers who were sent into 
Spain as agents, that they were either originally ill qualified for their 
situations, or were soon spoilt by the attentions they met with, and 
the empty honours and nominal rank conferred upon them. They 
all began to play the grand functionary—the ambassador—the com- 
mander. The only one, to be sure, who had any right to this, forms 
a most honourable exception to the remark ;—we mean Lord W. 
Bentinck. 

§ Ib. p. 148, 147. 


} Tb. p. 155. ** Ib. p. 146. 
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line ; * and at the very beginning of the campaign, he complains” 
that it ‘ snffers a good deal from desertion.’ + General Leith 
says, that the Asturian division of the same army, ‘ on the 10th 
of November, fought very bravely; 2nd on the !{th gave way, 
without resistance.’ + The opinion of Generals Moore and 
Baird, upon the composition of this army, need not be repeated 
in this place. But we may remark, that Colonel Symes, who was 
sent to examine the corps formed out of its remains after the bat- 
tles of the Nerth, gives a report altogether inconsistent with the 
supposition of that army ever having been fit to oppose French 
troops. ‘ A striking instance of this (be observes) is given by 
the Marquis himself, who assured me that the Spaniards did not 
lose above 1000 men in their late actions with the French; a proof, 
not of the weakness of the French, but of the incapacity of the 
Spaniards to resist them. In fact, the French light troops decided 
the contest ; the Spaniards fled before a desultory fire ; they saved 
themselves, and now claim merit for having escaped.’ § As to the 
army of the centre, we may take the report either of its com- 
mander, or of the English officer who was sent to inspect it. 
Castanos describes it in his despatch to the secretary of the Junta, 
as ‘immoveable from its few resources, and the greatest part 
composed of new levies, badly clothed, and badly provisioned. ’ }} 
Captain Whittingham says, in his letter to Lord W. Bentinck, 
from its head quarters,—‘ To form any idea of its composition, 
it is absolutely necessary to have seen it. It is a complete mass 
of miserable peasantry, without clothing, without organization, 
and with few officers that deserve the name. ‘The General and 
principal officers have not the least confidence in their troops; 
and, what is yet worse, the men have no confidence in them- 
selves. This is not an exaggerated picture; it is 4 true por. 
trait.’ ‘Lo sum up the whole of this melancholy recital, we 
find a council of war held by the Spanish Generals, at the open- 
ing of the campaign, in which it is agreed that, ‘ cousidering 
the actual state of penury and want which the army of the cen- 
tre, destitute of the most necessary means, is suffering ; consider- 
ing also that their effective force is much less than had been sup- 
posed, it cannot be of assistance to the army of the left, notwith- 
standing the urgency of such assistance.’ ** 
, It appears clear; then, from the most unexceptionable evidence, 
—from evidence indeed of the highest description, the documents 
unwillingly 





* H. of C. papers, p. 122. + Ib. p. 126. t 1b. p. 181. 

§ Moore, p. 131. The letters of Colonel Symes are among the 
best in the whole mass of correspondence. 

|| Moore, p. 16, q Ibid. . ** Moore, App. p. 252. 
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unwillingly produced by the British government and its agents, 
and the official papers found in the repositories of Sir J. Moore, 
that he was ordered to march his army into Spain, at a time when 
the French had four times its number ready to receive him; when 
the Spaniards, in the immediate neighbourhood of the common 
enemy, could, at no one point, muster 30,000 men; and whem 
even this inconsiderable force was so composed, that it must be 
dispersed by half its numbers of regular troops. The British go- 
vernment, however, calculated both upon the sufficiency of the 
force sent, and upon an adequate time being allowed for it to act. 
The plan was (as appears by Lord Castlereagh’s despatch to Lord 
William Bentinck, Oct. 1.*), that the army should, after the 
junction of its different corps, advance through Leon and Castile 
towards the enemy, its flanks being covered by the Spanish forces, 
who had all the while been covering its collection. 

Even if all this had been practicable, the enemy would, on its ar- 
rival at the Ebro, have been far more than a match. ‘There would 
then have been no more than 90,000 of the allies, of whom not one 
half were regular troops, to oppose at least 120,000, but more pro- 
bably 150,000 of the finest soldiers in the world. ‘The plan, then, 
was absolutely impracticable, giving its authors every thing their 
Own way. But the enemy could not quite consent tothis. He had 
completed his reinforcements at least four weeks before our army 
could possibly be assembled. So he began to destroy the allied ar- 
nies one by one, after his manner,—the ‘ covering corps,’ and the 
‘flanking corps,’—and the * Spanish reserve,’ and the § forces 
of the patriots which we went to second, ’—-and in short the 
whole body of the Spanish army’ which our ministers had. 
proposed should first drive the French out of Spain, and then 
with our help pursue them across the Pyrenees, God knows how 
ar, but probably to Paris,;—we were unluckily beaten and dis- 
persed piecemeal, by the relentless, unaccommodating, and most in- 
tractable enemy, who, it seems, never will learn from our exam 
ple, notwithstanding all the pains we have been taking to teach him 
for the last twenty years, to waver and delay a little, and to suit 
his plans to ours. It was thus that he occupied himself during 
the first three weeks in November, when we were expecting him 
to remain quiet as he had done for three months ; and indeed what 
tight had he, all of a sudden, to begin fighting, when we were not 
ready ? Every thing was doing that man could do to assemble 
our forces :—the departments in Downing-Street and at Whitehall 
were all in a bustle,—the boards could scarcely get out of town 
of a Saturd:y,—the life of a cabinet minister was become worse 
O2 thart 
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than that of a dray-horse ;—then above three dozen of emissaries, 
brigaded under ministers and major-generals, had been sent, aye 
and were actually arrived in Spain,—some fourscore letters had 
been despatched by the secretaries of State,—our army, too, al- 
most one-fourth part as strong as the enemy’s, was landed in 
sundry remote parts of the peninsula, and was uniting as fast as 
legs could carry it,—the gazette-writer was ready to record its 
deeds,—and the newspapers had already announced them. What 
cruelty in that inexorable enemy of our’s to spoil so much triumph 
ands exultation,—to mar so very beautiful a plan, and all quite 
ripe for exhibition,—to begin with our allies a whole month soon- 
er than we had bargained for;—and, not content with that, to 
advance, after driving them al] over the country, so as almost to 
serve our detachments i in the same way, before they could unite—! 
But it is his constant way—and there is now no hope of his ever 
becoming more mannerly. 

We have now seen precisely the nature of the service upon 
which Sir J. Moore was sent, and how utterly impossible it was 
fer any kind of good to arise out of such a scheme, unless by 
means of a positive miracle. ‘This Seems, indeed, very early to 
have been his own conviction. At first, he trusted a little to the 
stories which the ministers told him ; but he had scarcely crossed 
the frontiers of Portugal, when his eyes were opened to the seal 
state of things. Even before he entered Spain, he had a specimen 
of the credit which was due to the information to be obtained from 
our_allies. ‘Fhe question, whether the roads towards the north- 
east of Portugal were unfit for the transport of artillery and cavalry, 
was apparently one which the regency of that country might be 
expected to answer accurately. ‘The General*therefore trusted to 
their positive assurances, and sent that part of his army round by 
the Badajos road. He found, however, when he accompanied the 
rest of his troops towards Almeida, that the whole might easily 
have come in the same direction. He was thus needlessly se- 
parated from a most essential part of his force ;—but it was the 
last time he ever trusted the information of £ native authorities. ’ 

The hiftory of his progrefs in Spain now becomes the hiftory of 
his difappointments in every one expeClation which he had been 
led to form, by his inftructions, of efforts on the part of the Spani- 
ards, or even of the Britifh government. He is fcarcely arrived 
at Salamanca, when we find ium obliged to complain of the reluc- 
tance with which the conftituted authorities afford him fupport. 

They are not (fays he) like thofe of a country who with our af- 
fiftance.’* He has conftant occafion to renew this complaint in 


the 


* Letter to’ Lord: William Bentinck, Nov. 13. Moore, p, 22: 
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the fubfequent courfe of the campaign. The Britifh commiffariat 
is likewife found to be extremely deficient ; and its difficulties are 
increafed by fome injudicious appointments from home. Want 
of money is a perpetual fource of the moft fetious inconvenience ; 
and we find Lord Caftlereagh, after the defpatch of a very moderate 
fupply, fairly teHing the General, that he muft expeét no more 
for fome months, as filver is not to be had in England.t The 
enthufiafm of the people, he foon perceived, had been grofsly ex- 
aggerated; and he could difcover no fymptoms of vigour in the 
councils of the government, nor any thing fatisfaCtory and intelli- 
gible in the movements of their armies. The French, on the o- 
ther hand, he faw every reafon to fufpe&t, were ready to begin 
the campaign : indeed, before he arrived at Salamanca, he learnt 
the defeat of the Spaniards at Burgos, the very point where he had 
been direéted to affemble his troops. Such were the impreflions 
under which his letter to Lord William Bentinck was written on 
the 13th of November; and after ftating, diftinGly, that four times 
his force would be outnumbered and beaten, unlefs the mafs of 
the Spanith people could refift the enemy themfelves, he concludes 
with this remarkable paffage—‘ I am therefore much more anxious 
‘ tofee exertion and energy in the government, and enthufiafm in 
‘ their armies, than to have my force augmented. ‘The moment 
‘is a critical one. My own fituation is particularly fo.—I have 
‘ never feen it otherwife ;—but I have puthed into Spain at all 
* hazards. ‘This was the order of my government; and it was 
‘ the will of the people of England. 1 thall endeavour to do my 
be(t ; hoping, that all the bad that may happen will not happen, 
but that, with a thare of the bad, we thal! alfo have a portion of 

* good fortune.’ tf 
He now received intelligence that the French had pufhed a corps 
as far as Valladolid, on the 13th of November; that they had in- 
deed retired ; but that their progrefs had produced no fenfation 
whatever among the Spaniards; and four days after this he learnt, 
by a letter from Mr Stuart at Madrid, the total defeat of Blake, 
O 3 and 
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+ Letter to Mr Frere, Nov. 19. Ib. 38. This passage is very 
striking; and, when coupled with the similar difficulty of procuring 
specie, in the late expeditions to Fotttgal and the Scheldt, forcibly 
reminds us, that Mr Baril predicted this very consequence from 
the Orders in Council. See his celebrated pamphlet on that subject, 
p- 157. Thus wonderful is the connexion between all the measures 
of our rulers! Nor is the conduct of a wise and vigorous govern- 
ment more distinguished by the mutual, support which its various 
proceedings afford one anéther, than the plans of a rash and feeble 
administration are remarkable for proving subversive of each other. | 
t+ Moore, p. 25. 
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and the prolonged imbecility of the Supreme Junta; from which 
indeed that gentleman * very judiciouily infers, that there was room 
for the moft defponding views. About the fame time, the reports 
of General Graham prefented fuch a picture of the central army, as 
prepared Sir John Moore for the moit difaftrous events. 

It was now evident that the French had it in their power, either to 
prevent the junction of his three divifions, or to march upon their left 
and attack Caitanos. By a letterfrom Blake, dated * Leon, Novem- 
ber 23d,’ information was communicated to Sir David Baird, that 
the French were advancing by Rio Seco; and Romana further ap- 
prized him, that they had an army of 18,000 collected there on 
the 24th. Sir David, therefore, prepared to retreat upon Corun- 
na. Sir John Moore, however, difcovered that this alarm was a 
falfe one, originating in the corps of cavalry which had been feng 
to {cour the country. He therefore dire€ted Sir David Baird to 
continue his advance, being refolved to attempt the junétion (not- 
With{tanding the delay thus occafioned by Blake and Romana), un- 
lefs the enemy fhould advance with his main body, in which cafe 
it would be neceflary to retreat upon Portugal. ‘ I fee my fitud- 
tion,’ he obferves in his Journal, as clearly as any one, that no; 
thing can be worfe ; for [ have no Spanith army to give me the 
leat aflitance—only, the Marquis Romana is endeavouring to 
afiemble the fugitives from Plake’s army at Leon. Yet I am de- 
termined to for rm the junction of this army, and to try our for- 
tune. Jie have no business here, as things are; but, being here, 
it would never do to abandon the Spaniards without a ftruggle. ’ + 

While thefe meafures were in agitation,— while every day brought 
intelligence of frefh dttatters,—and every obfervation of ‘his own 
more und more convinced the General that the difpofitions and 
yefources of Spain had been magnified out of al! refemblance to 
the truth, the firft defpatches w ere received from Mr Frere, who 
talked Nightly of the defeat at Burgos,—gave a decidéd opinion 
the whole ftate of the country where he had juft arrived,—and 


- 
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inhiited « ith pesfeet confidence upon the evils of retreating under 
any ¢ cireumftances, and the neceflity of ' pufhing forward to the capi- 
al. "his was the opinion alfo ef Morla, who recommended that Sir 
John thould aar with part of his army, if he could not immedi- 
ately bring the whole of it up. { But on the 28:h of November, he 

cived -inteligence of Caftaaé$’s army having been defeated and 
diiperied, Ie was to be apprehgwded, ‘therefore, that as no force 

mained in the North to refit the ehemy, the junction with Sir 
David aiid would be oppofed ; that it might be difficult even to 
join 
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join General Hope; and, at all events, the army, when united, 
could not undertake any thing againft an enemy fo greatly fupe- 
rior in numbers. ‘Thefe confiderations, fo fatisfactory to any per- 
fon who calmly reviews the ftate of the queftion as we have alrea- 
dy exhibited it from the official documents, determined the Gene- 
ral to retreat deliberately to Portugal, to order Sir David Baird 
back to Corunna, and to haften the junction of General Hope, if 
poffible, by forced marches, Nothing could now be expected but 
the chance of aflifting the Spaniards by aflembling the army in the 
South, where, indeed, Sir John Moore was always of opinion, 
that a correct knowledge of the ftate of the country would origi- 
nally have led the government to employ it.* This determina- 
tion was fully approved of by Generals Baird and Hope; and, we 
will venture to fay, there is not one man of common underftand- 
ing now alive, who does not deeply lament that it was afterwards 
changed ; yet it is remarkable, that it gave as great diffatisfaction 
to the army as any part of the fubfequent operations which have 
been fo bitterly attacked, upon no better authority than the mur- 
murs of the troops. 

We are now approaching towards that point of Sir John Mooge’s 
operations, at which for the first, and for the only time in the whole 
course of this arduous service, we are disposed to hesitate whether 
his conduct be not liable to a certain degree of censure. He had 
from the beginning clearly perceived, what no man can at present 
for an instant doubt, that his army had been ordered te enter Spain 
without any conceivable object, —without even the chance of effect- 
ing, by human means, any one valuable purpose. The dispersion 
of the different Spanish armies, which he had very confidently 
predicted, had followed in rapid succession. It was now the Ist 
of December; and the enemy had, above a week before, routed 
Castanos on the Ebro. It was still longer since he had a force in 
Burgos, and had even pushed on detachments of his cavalry to 
Valladolid. A large reinforcement (according to the General’s 
intelligence, above 30,00U) were on their march through Biscay ; 
and it was manifest, that even if no such addition was made to 
the army in our front, it might be supported by a detachment 
from the force which had defeated Castanos. In truth, that force 
could now only have one of two destinations; either to march 
directly against our army, or to proceed towards Madrid. In ei- 
ther case, the junction of our three corps was endangered ; but ad- 
mitting that a rapid and’lucky movement, favoured by a moment of 
supineness on the enemy’s part, could have secured their union,— 
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* Despatch of Lord Castlereagh, Nov. 24. House of Common: 
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admitting that the whole British army was brought safely toges 
ther, and as soon as possible ;—while the enemy was pouring in 
from the north, and advancing to Madrid from the north-east—it 
was self-evident that we could not have turned our fortunate junc- 
tion to any account whatever, and that a speedy retreat was the 
best that awaited us. It was further manifest, that the delay ne- 
cessarily occasioned by such a junction, and by the advance of our 
army, must increase the difficulties of the retreat ; and that every 
hour which the British army spent, and every league which they 
advanced after the battie of Tudela, augmented the hardships and 
dangers necessarily to be encountered before they could hope to 
leave Spain, without affording the smallest chance of assisting the 
Spaniards. Of all this Sir John Moore was fully aware at the 
beginning of December ; and when he called together his Gene- 
rais to communicate his plan of retreating, he told them, with 
that manly spirit which so eminently marked all his proceedings, 
* that he had not assembled them to request their counsel, or to 
make them commit themselves by giving any opinion.’ He said, 

* he took the responsibility entirely upon himself, and only required 
them to prepare immediately for carrying his orders into effect.’ 
From what new occurrences, or by what efforts of other men, he 
was soon after induced to change this wise and spirited determina- 
tion, we are now to see, It is the only part of his whole conduct 
about which any doubts can now remain; and we must confess, 

that our opinion, originally unfavourable to the General, has been 
materially altered by the scenes disclosed in the correspondence 
before us. 

When Mr Frere was sent to Madrid at the beginning of No- 
vember, with the latest instructions from the British cabinet, and 
in intimate knowledge of their plans and wishes respecting Spain, 
he also carried with him the pecnli ar confidence of Mr Canning, 
then at the head of the foreign department. Although we are 
decidedly of opinion, that he was d ifqualified for this poft, by the 
accidental circumftance of his having filled it at the time when 
Mr Pitt and Lord Melville, with even more than the ufual impo- 
licy and rapacity of their councils, declared the Dollar-war of 
i8og, we yet are willing to allow, that it would have been diffi- 
cult to find a gentleman of higher honour, more liberal accoms 
plifhments, greater enthufiafm in the caufe of the patriots, or 
warmer zeal for the King’s fervice. Poflefled of thefe qualit: ., 
and receiving unlimited credit for the ftill more minitterial virtues 
of a fober judgment and difcreet temper, it was natural that his 
opinions fhould be recommended to the peculiar attention of the 
military department by his employers, who had given him their 
entire confidence, and apprifed him fully of their fentiments and 
inclinations. A flight hint, too, of this kind would certainly be 
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implicitly attended to by Sir John Moore. ‘The hint, indeed, was 
not eafily to be miftaken. ‘ Although (fays Lord Caftlereagh, in 
bis final inflru€tions) communications cither from the Spanith 
government or the Britif minifter are not to be confidered by you 
as in the nature of orders, you will neverthelefs receive fuch re- 
quifitions or reprefentations, upon all occafions, with the utmoft 
deference and attention.’* Iu the fame defpatch, he is direéted 
to communicate with the Spanifh government only through the 
Britifh minifter ; § to keep up a coatlant and intimate correfpond- 
ence with him, and to cooperate in the moft cordial manner with 
him in carrying on the public fervice.’ + If a Spanifh command. 
er in chief is appointed, Sir John Moore is directed to obey him 
implicitly ; and if he feels it neceflary, on any occalion, to make 
reprefentations, he is defired, in the firft inftance, to obey, and 
then to make this fort of appeal through the Lritifth minifter to 
the Spanith government. { ‘Thefe inftructions amount, we thinle 
it muft be allowed, to a command, that the General fhould confi. 
der the wifhes of the Spanifh government and the Britith envoy as 
having every thing thort of the force of pofitive orders. 

On the 2d of December, the General received a letter from Mr 
Frere, dated November 3oth, ftrongly urging him to advance to 
Madrid 5 expatiating on the enthufiafm of the Spaniards; and dee 
fcribing the delays and difficulties which attended the reinforce- 
ment of the French. ‘ Of the people,’ fays Mr Frere, ¢ I have 
no doubt. ’—* The government,’ he adds, £ are refolute, and eve- 
ry man of them determined to perith with the country: they will 
not, at leaft, fet the example which the ruling powers and higher 
orders of other countries have exhibited, of weakuefs and timi- 
dity.’§ He informs Sir John Moore, that there is aSpanith army 
of 20,000 in New Caftile, on which Caftanos is falling back, and 
that reinforcements from the provinces are daily pafling through 
Madrid, which, when joined to the Britith army, would * give a 
force very much fuperior to any thing which the French could af- 
femble.’ He concludes, that ‘ confiderations both of policy and 
generofity call for an immediate effort,’ which he explained to be, 
an advance to Madrid. ‘And he adds, that ‘ this ftep, he is well 
convinced, would meet with the approbation of his Majefty’s go- 
vernment.’ | Mr Frere had written this letter before he was ap- 
prifed of the General’s determination to retreat; and he fends it 
with a fhort, and, to all appearance, an angry note, ‘ that he does 


not 





* House of Commons Papers, p. 71. + Id. ibid. 

t Id. ibid. § Moore, p. 82.—This despatch is to be 
found, in a very garbled state, in the House of Commons Papers. 

@ Moore, p. 83. 
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not know that he can, in any way, exprefs with lefs offence the 
entire difference of their opinions,’ * At the fame time that he 
received this communication, Sir John Moore was informed, by a 
letter from Mr Stuart, that St Juan had repulfed the enemy; that 
there were great hopes of Caftanos joining him; and that there were 
no fuch detachments as to prevent the junction of the Britifh corps. 
The greater part of this intelligence Mr Stuart had from Morla ; 
but he adds his own opinion, that the retreat of our army would 
produce a very ferioys impreffion at Madrid, and probably over- 
turn the government.+ Together with thefe letters arrived two 
Spanith generals, fent by the Junta to prevail on Sir John Moore 
to advance. ‘They confirmed Mr Frere’s ftatements; and added, 
that St Juan, with 20,000 men, had fortified the pafs of Samo- 
fierra, and rendered the approach to Madrid impracticable. Ge- 
neral Graham, however, wag alfo arrived at head-quarters : he had 
fupped with Sc Juan the night before; and had found that his 
corps had been completely routed, and that the French were march- 
ing towards the capital. Sir John Moore, therefore, perfevered 
in his determinatign to retreat, notwithftanding all the hopes and 
the faéis of Mr Frere, and the urgent intreaties of the Junta. 
We think it will be univerfally admitted that he did right; but we 
confefs we are not quite prepared to allow, that what followed 
fhould have altered his cefolution, although we do not deny that 
it greatly extenuates his error. 

On the 5th of December, a messenger arrived with a paper, sign- 
ed by the Prince of Castelfranco and Morla, the governors of Ma- 
drid, in the name of the Supreme Junta, and dated the 2d. They af- 
firm, that Castanos is rapidly falling back on Madrid, with 25,000 
men; that St Juan is on his way with 10,000; that there are 
40,000 in the town ; that they are under no immediate apprehen- 
sions for its safety ; and they urge him to advance to their assist- 
ance with all possible rapidity, by throwing himself either into 
Madrid, or into the rear of the enemy. At the same time, the 
General received a letter from Mr Frere, dated December $d, Ta- 
lavera, whither that minister had retired with the Junta. After 
extolling, in the highest terms, the spirit of the people of Madrid, 
tes presses upon Sir John Moore, én ‘ie strongest manner, the 
propriety, not to say the necessity, of supporiing the determina- 
tion of the Spanish people, by all the measures which have been 
entrusted to him for that purpose.’¢ He concludes in these 
words—* I have no hesitation in taking upon myself any degree 
of responsibility which may attach itself to this advice, as I con- 
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* Moore, p. 77. + Ibid. p. 78. 
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sider the fate of Spain as depending absolutely, for the present, 
upon the decision which you may adopt. I say, for the present ; 
for such is the spirit and character of the country, that, even if 
abandoned by the British, I should by no means despair of their 
ultimate success.’ * ‘his important letter was delivered by a Co- 
lonel Charmilly, a French emigrant, of whom Sir John Moore, 
at that time, knew nothing further. The information which it 
contained respecting Madrid, was given upon the authority of this 
erson, who had been lefe there on the 2d of December. Sir 
John Moore, therefore, yielded to his pressing demand of an in- 
terview, and heard him expatiate, in the most lofty terms, on the 
scenes of enthusiasm and resolute courage which he had so re- 
cently witnessed. The whole inhabitants of the city,’ he said, 
were in arms, and had united with the troops; the streets were 
barricaded ; batteries were erecting all round; and the peasants 
were flocking to the capital. ’—* The accounts,’ he added, ‘ of the 
rising ardour of the North of Spain, were most favourable.’ + 
By these requisitions from the Spanish government and the British 
envoy, and by the representations which accompanied them of 
the state of things in the capital, ¢ che General was induced to sus- 
pend his retreat, and to attempt a forward movement. He order- 
ed Sir David Baird to advance, put himself in communication 
with the Marquis Romana, who had collected a few thousand 
men of Blake’s army, and despatched General Graham to obtain 
more accurate intelligence. That excellent and indefatigable ofli- 
cer returned, on the 9th, from Talavera, where he had learned 
that Madrid capitulated on the $d; but had been assured, by the 
deputies of the Supreme Junta, that the inhabitants continued re- 
solute, with arms in their hands; that the French had not dared 
to 


—_———— 





* Moore, p. 88., and House of Commons Papers, 11. April, p. 5. 
The Government, in the copies of these letters which they laid be, 
fore Parliament, suppressed Colonel Charmilly’s name. 

+ Moore, p. 89. 

t We purposely avoid entering into the question, Whether Morla 
and Charmilly acted treacherously towards the British army, in thei: 
attempts to draw thém on. It is supposed by most persons, that the 
former despatched his letter while he was engaged in surrendering 
the city ; while some consider it as more probable, that he only be- 
gan his treachery when he found Madrid must surrender; and even 
they who adopt the worst alternative, are divided with respect to the 
knowledge which Charmilly had of his designs. ‘The transaction is 
certainly highly: suspicious ; but we do not view the precise charac- 
ter of it as necessarily connected with the present discussion. Re- 
specting Mr Frere’s choice of an 2gent, in this instance, we appre- 
hend, 
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to enter, and were receiving no reinforcements ; that the army of 
Castanos, at Guadalaxara, amounted to 30,000 men; the remains 
of St Juan’s, at Talavera, to 12,000; and the French in the Re- 
tiro, at Madrid, to between 20 and 30,000 only. * This inform- 
ation, together with the material circumstances of his junction 
with General Hope, which had now taken place, and the security 
with which he could also join Sir David Baird, seems to have de- 
termined Sir John Moore to persist in that resolution of advancing, 
which he had formed under a belief that Madrid was holding out ; 
although he now saw, in part at least, the fallacy of Mr Frere and 
the Junta’s representations on that subject ; and although General 
Graham, at the same time that he reported the above very doubt- 
ful pieces of intelligence, added, that St Juan had been sacri- 
ficed to the popular fury, a few hours before, by his own troops ; 
and that Romana’s force was stated by the Junta at 30,000, which 
was notoriously an unpardonable exaggeration. 

While, however, we enumerate the circumstances which ought, 
in our very humble opinion, to have arrested the General’s pro- 
gress, even after the 5th December, when he had resolved to ad- 
vance, it is but fair to observe, that he was encouraged in his per- 
severance by the unremitting efforts of the Spanish-government 
and the British envoy, to whose wishes he had been commanded, 
‘ upon all occasions, to pay the utmost deference and attention. ’ + 
‘The morning after he had taken his unfortunate determination, 
Colonel Charmilly appeated again at head-quarters, and presented 
that famous note from his employer, of which it is not easy to 
decide whether we ought most to admire the audacity or the fol- 
ly. It was written at the same time with the letter which had 
been delivered the day before, and which, as we have seen, so 
powerfully assisted in urging Sir John Moore forward. But it 
was delivered to the French emigrant, with instructions only to 

deliver 





hend, there is no diversity of opinion. With M. Charmilly’s per. 
sonal character we have nothing to do; though, if any part of what 
was positively stated in Parliament by Lord Grenville, Lord Grey, 
and Mr Whitbread, be well founded, it is impossible to imagine a 
person more unworthy of confidence. As to the paltry retort that 
has been attempted, by saying that this person had dined at the Ge- 
neral’s table, it is hardly necessary to observe, that all commanders 
are obliged to keep a sort of public table, to which every person, 
who comes to head-quarters with a certain rank, is invited, for once, 
as a matter of course. We repeat again, however, that the charac- 
ter of Charmilly, or even of Morla, does not enter at all into our 
view of the question. . 

* Letter from Colonel Graham. Moore, p: 113. 

+ Lord Castlereagh’s despatches, November 14. House of Com 
mons Papers, p. 71. 
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deliver it in case the first should prove ineffectual. This emis« 
sary, ignorant of the fatal success which had attended his former 
interview, and apprehensive that the retreat was still in contem- 
plation, advanced into the presence of the Commander-in-Chief, 
surrounded by his Generals and his Staff, at the head of his forces, 
almost within view of the enemy, and exhibited the formal requi- 
sition of the British envoy, that, if he did not think fit to suspend 
his retreat, he should forthwith examine the bearer before a Council 
of War.t{ With whatever indignation Sir John Moore might read 
this message—this scarcely credible message ; how deeply soever 
this high-spirited man might be afflicted, at having lived to see 
the day, when a representative of his Sovereign should send a 
French adventurer into the heart of his camp, to denounce him 
for want of courage or of zeal, and to controul him, by an ap- 
peal to his own inferior officers,—he yet recollected the station 
which Mr Frere filled, and, contenting himself with the instant 
dismissal of Charmilly, whom he did not condescend to notice 
any further, he wrote an answer to his friend, so calm and dig- 
nified, that, considering all the circumstances of his situation, we 
really think fo person can read it without being sensibly affected 
by the picture which it presents. * 

But Mr Frere was not fatisfied with thus fending a friend of 
his own to upbraid Sir J. Moore, and almoft by force controul 
his proceedings. He foon after defpatched Mr Stuart, a friend 
of the General’s, with inftru€tions to ufe his perfonal influence 
in order to prevent the retreat, and with a letter, the contents of 
which, as appears by his journal, had not been communicated to 
him. In this letter, for which we fhould in vain feek a prece- 
dent, except in the other productions of the fame matter, Sir John 

Moore 





t House of Commons Papers, 11th Aprilj p. 5. 

* Moore, p. 99. The passage to which we particularly allude, 
is carefully omitted in the copy presented to Parliament. After al- 
luding to the feelings naturally excited by the letter, and on a verbal 
message which it should seem the Frenchman carried with him, the 
General adds, ‘ Those feelings are at an end; and I dare say, they 
never will be excited towards you again. If Mr Charmilly is your 
friend, it was, perhaps, natural for you to employ him,’ &c. He 
says, in another part of the letter, * I wish anxiously, as the King’s 
minister, to contmue upon the most confidential footing with you ; 
and I hope, as we have but one interest—the public welfare, though 
we may occasionally see it in different aspects, that this will not dis- 
turb the harmony that should subsist between us. Fully impressed 
as [ am with these sentiments, I shall abstain from any remark upon 
the two letters,’ &c. See Moore, p. 99., and House ef Commogs 
Papers, ith April, p. 7. 
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Moore is folemnly warned of the © immense responsibility with 
which he is charging himfelf, by adopting, upon a supposed mili- 
tary necefhity, a meafure which mu‘t be followed by immediate, if 
riot final ruin to out ally, and by indelible disgrace to the country 
with whofe refources he is entrufted.’ He is further told, that 
his meafures are exactly fuch as he would have adopted, ‘ had he 
been fent for the exprefs purpofe of doing the utmoft poffible mif- 
chief to the Spanith caules with the fingle exception of not firing 
a fhot againft their troops.’+ And Mr Frere obferves, whether 
ferioufly or not we are at fome lofs to determine, that * he is un- 
willing to enlarge on a fubje& in which he mutt either stifle hi 
feelings, or exprefs them at the rifk of giving offence.” ‘Fo this 
‘Sir John Moore, again recolle€ting what Mr Frere fee salt to have 
forgotten, that he was cotrefponding with the reprefentative of 
the King, only returned for anfwer, that the letter was in the ftyle 
of the two former ;—that he had in fubftancé anfwered it previ- 
oufly ;—and that he hoped the fubject was now at reft.+ Along 
with Mr Stuart, a me mbc r of the Supreme Junta arrived, and 
delivered a long lettet from that Body, ftrongly urging the ad- 
vance Of the army, and filled with very fanguine acéounts of the 
ftrength of the Spaniards, the weaknefs of the enemy, and thé 
incre afing enthafafm of the people. t 
We have now ftated, with that fulnefs which the importance of 
the fubject demanded, the caufes of the advance of the Britith 
army from Salamanca. It is manifelt from this narrative, even 
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+ House of Com. Pasats, 1}. April, p 

* House of Com. Papers, Il. April, p. 7. 

Moore, p. 160. This letter does Sir J. Moore so much honour, 

that we find no tracés of it whatever in the Parliament: ry papers. 

t~ Moore, p. 134. This letter, too, is appres ssed by the Govern: 
ment. Mr Frere and the Junta were at this time on their retreat to 
Seville; and, from every stage, they seem to have de ‘spatched after 
sir J. Moore the most fascinating sketches of the state of things, 
which, Whithersoever Fe went, appear to have been, not merely 
eoing on well (as Dr Panglo s says}, but going on in the best of 
nossible ways. As those romantic epi: tles, ho wever, did not reach 
the General xntil the conclusion of his movement in advance, we 
have not stopt to take notice of them. ‘l‘hey are to be found at 
length in Mr Moore’s publication ; and we shali only, as illustrative 
of Mr Frere’s accurate intelligence, mention, that he announces the 
— n of Madrid, for the first ti me, to the General, in a let- 
er, dated December 14th (Moore, p. 149.), in which he also as- 
ian that the French h:uve only 26,000 in that quarter. Buona- 
parte, in his 20th Bulletin, says, that he reviewed 60,000, and 150 
pieces of artillery, on the 1S ih 
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if we had not his own direé affurance in his laft defpatch, § that 
he was forced into this fatal {tep, contrary to his judgment and in~ 
clinations, by the remonftrances of the Spanith government and 
the Englifh envoy,—by the unfounded ftories of popular fpirit, 
and exaggerated accounts of their forces which reached him from 
thofe refpectable quarters in rapid fucceflion,x—and by the ftill 
more impofing teftimonies to the fame points, whith were tranf- 
mitted from the conftituted authorities in the capital. Influenced 
by thefe communications; Sir J. Moore believed, not indeed that 
there was any great probability of faving Spain, but that there 
was fuch a chance of caufing a diverfion, and thus enabling the 
Spaniards to rally in the fouth, asj under all the circumftances of 
the cafe, he would not be juftified in throwing away, more efpe- 
cially when the urgent demands of the Junta and the envoy were 
duly confidered. ‘The queftion, then, refolves itfelf into this— 
Was Sir J. Moore juttified in believing the ftatements fent to him 
fubfequent to the 4th of December? and, if thefe were not en- 
titled to his implicit belief, was he juftified in believing enough of 
them to make it proper that he fhould yield to the requifitions of 
Mr Frere and the Junta? In determining thefe points, we mutt 
recollect, that ftatements, almoft as flattering, were received be- 
fore the sth of December ;—that he had found almott every part 
of the information originally given him from the Cabinet, utterly 
falfe ;—that he had met with nothing but difappointments from 
the time he quitted Lifbon ;—that he was quite > convinced, to ufe 
his own language, that he had been fent there for no conceivable 
purpofe. But it is ftill more material to remember, that, after he 
had refolved to retreat, for reafons altogether irrefiftible,—and for 
none more convincing than the daily proofs he was receiving of 
the mifinformation under which he had been fent into the country, 
he received reprefentations from Morla through Mr St wart-—from 
the Junta through the two generals whom they fent for this pur- 
pofe,—and from Mr Frere, in the elaborate de {patch of November 
goth,—all exprefsly intended to prevent him from perfifting in the 
retreat; and yet he perfevered in that wife re folution, becaufe he 
had, in the perfon of General Graham, a witnefs who dettroyed 
the credit of all thofe flattering tales, and entitléd him to turn a deaf 
ear, even upon the authority of the Britifh Government, which Mr 
Frere freely quoted in fupport of his remonitrances. 

Again, we may recolleét, that, after he had refolved to advance, 
but while there was yet time to change his plan, he learnt the capi- 
tulation of Madrid, and might well have suspected the whole ins 
telligence upon which he. was about to proceed. Warm as is our 
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admiration of Sir John Moore, and piously as we cherish his me- 
mory, we are compelled to acknowledge, that we do not recognize, 
in this one part of his conduct, the bold and decided tone of mind 
which appears in aJl his other measures; and that our veneration 
for this great captain would have led us to expect the same manly 
resistance to all interference with his deliberate resolutions, on 
the eve of their execution, which he at first displayed in forming 
them, and in communicating them to his fellowesokliers. We 
are well aware héw much we are now demanding. He would 
have led back in safety a murmuring and almost mutinous army; he 
would have excited among the Spaniards loud complaints of being 
deserted in a struggle, which they were unable, perhaps not very 
willing to maintain; he would have furnished them with a pretes 
for suspending efforts which they never meant to make; and for 
refusing to defend themselves in the only point where England 
could really assist them; he would have been persecuted by Mr 
Frere and by the fanatical multitude in this country, for ruining 
the patriotic cause, extinguishing the * godlike enthusiasm, ’— 
* damping the hopes of Europe, ’—‘ daring to despzir of Spain,’ 
—and sacrificing the character of England and the English army ; 
—while the government, too happy to shift the blame from them- 
selves, would infallibly have accused him of preventing the exe- 
cution of their impossible projects, by neglecting to follow the 
letter of his instructions. For saving the army from the destruc- 
tion into which the blind fury of the ministers and their agents 
was hurrying it;—for rescuing the flower of our troops from a 
post, not of danger, but of certain ruin, where valour could only 
ensure disaster, and_victory itself must be followed by surrender 
or flight ;+-for preserving the honour of his gallant followers, and 
leading them to fields where it might again be the strength and the 
ornament of England ;—this brave man would have been loaded 
with every species of obloquy, and pursued with imputations of 
which the correspondence now before us contains but a foretaste. 
For a season, at least, his life would have been embittered by the 
unrestrained efforts of that mean and interested malignity, which 
the glories of his death have not been able to extinguish, —nor the 
acclamations of his weeping country to stifle,—nor the emulous 
applause of her enemies to shame. But this season would have 
passed away; the nation, instead of being undeceived somewhat 
sooner, at an immense cost, would have opened its eyes some- 
what later to the follies of its rulers, and saved his irreparable 
loss ; and we might now have been employed in weaving an hum- 
ble wreath for his brow, instead of sorrowfully defending the ap- 
proach to his tomb. 
When the remonstrances of the Supreme Junta and Mr Frere 
had 
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had produced the desired effect, and all murmurs at home and 
abroad were silenced, the army advanced with new alacrity, a- 
midst the acclamations of the multitude in London, and of the 
faithful representatives in the cabinet. The despatches to Sir 
John Moore now changed the guarded language of mere suffcr- 
ance, or ordinary oilicial approbation, * for expressions ‘ of the 
highest satisfaction,’ and confident predictions of the ‘ best ef- 
fects from so seasonable and vigorous a dsmonstgation.’ + It was 
evidently not without ample grounds that the British envoy had 
spoken in the name of his employers; and they indeed could not 
tail to applaud the commander’s submission to the minister and 
the Junta, who had originally directed that he should be guided 
by them; and who even, while he was afterwards endeavouring 
to escape from the difficulties in which his compliance had in- 
volved him, once more desired him to follow ‘ their wishes and 
determination.’ t{ The history of this ‘ seasonable and vigorous ’ 
opera ation is all that now remains of our task; and it does not re- 
guire such minuteness of detail as was essential in the discussion 
of the plan. 

The main body of the army having been joined by General 
Hope’s division, advanced towards Valladolid, where they would 
have General Baird in their rear. But they had not proceeded 
above a day’s march when an intercepted despatch was received, 
by which it appeared that Buonaparté was advancing towards Lis- 
bon, on the supposition (so natural to any military man) of Ge- 
netal Moore having retreated from Salamanca, and that Soult was 
at Saldanna with a corps of about 18,000 men. ‘The General in- 
stantly perceived an opening, of which some‘advantage might be 
taken. He might possibly defeat Soult before he could be rein- 
forced ; he might draw the French armies once more towards the 
north, and might thus turn to good account the mistake into which 
the first military genius of the age had fallen, from not having 
divined the tactics of Mr Frere and the Junta. Instead of march- 
ing upon Valladolid, therefore, he speedily effected his junction 
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* House of Com. papers, p. 77, 81, 82. 

+ Ib. p. 88. 

t Ib. p. 92. Lord Castlereagh’s despatch, Jan. 11. This most 
incredible instruction was sent to General Moore, when it was known 
that he was in full retreat; his last despatch having been dated from 
Astorga, Dec. $1. After all the experience which our ministry had 
then had of Spanish couneils, they did not scruple to order that the 
British army should follow the ‘ wishes of the Spanish government, 
communicated through Mr Frere;’ and that the General should only 
use his own discretion, in case ‘ no distinet communication had been 
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with Sir D. Baird by a movement to the left; and directing Ro- 
mana, with the shattered remains of his force, to support him, he 
advanced by rapid marches to the Carrion. ‘The advanced posts 
of the two armies had met ; the usual superiority of British valour 
and strength had been displayed in a brilliant affair of cavalry ; 
the main body of the troops was under orders to attack, when 
authentic intelligeyce was received from a variety of quarters, 
that Buonaparté had suddenly suspended his operations in the 
south, and ordered the army at Talavera to move forward to 
Salamanca ; that he was himself marching from Madrid with his 
accustomed rapidity to throw himself into the rear of the British; 
and that strong reinforcements had arrived to Soult, whose posi- 
tion was so advantageous, as to give him the option of either fight- 
ing or drawing us on by a retreat, while he pushed a detachment 
upon our flank. There was now not a moment to lose ; a retreat 
was instantly resolved upon, and executed with that consummate 
skill and courage by which alone the army could have been saved 
from the numerous bodies that threatened to envelop it. 

‘The General’s plan was, if possible, to defend Gallicia, as well 
as to extricate his army from the hazard in which it was neces- 
sarily placed, by the diversion it had just succeeded in making. 
But this was found to be utterly impracticable, from the superio- 
rity of the enemy, the want of provisions, and the ease with 
which their positions might be turned. Nevertheless, it is for 
this reason, and because great losses inevitably happened in so 
rapid a movement as the army was compelled to make, amongst 
mountains covered with snow, in the depth of winter, ill supplied 
from home; opposed, not assisted, by the people whom they 
came to succour; almost mutinous from the hardships they 
encountered ; and their mistaken, though honourable indiyna- 
tion, at having lost the opportunity of fighting. It is upon this 
ground that so many insidious attacks have been made upon the 
memory of their commander ; and that men have been found 
(not certainly soldiers), who have dared to represent him as fly- 
ing from the se, without stopping to count his nambers, or 
try his strength. It is fit, therefore, that we should briefly state 
what force was followi: ng him, and what means he had of making 
a stand against it. 

The corps of Soult, originally 18,000 strong, had been consi- 
derably reinforced, and was of itself superior in numbers to the 
British army. Junot had advanced on the right flank to Palencia. 
Buonapart® had left Madrid with 40,000 men, and his advanced 

uard passed through Tordesillas on the same day that General 
Moore began his retreat from Sahagun, both marching upon Be- 
nevente, which was distant from the English about forty, and 
from 
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from the French about seventy miles.* The French troops at 
Talavefa had likewise begun to move northward, and a corps had 
been halted on its route to Saragossa. But the divisions under Soult 
and Buonaparté alone; amounted, according to everyauthentic state- 
ment, to 70,000 men. + Sir J. Moore had about 27,000 British ; 
and there were 7,000 Spaniards undér Romana, who acknowledg- 
ed that * his army was in effect no army.’ ¢ ¢ Soult’s corps pushed 
on to Leon, which, after the usual promises of resistance, opened 
its gates to him at his first appearance. Buonaparté’s cavalry, and 
part of his aftillery, actually came up with the rear of the Bri- 
tish at Benevente, and were repulsed by the skill and gallantry of 
Lord Paget. But the main body was following with increasing 
activity; and having failed in his plan of reaching Benevente be. 
fore us, Buonaparté was confident that Soult would arrive at As- 
torga, and ciit off our retreat. Happily he was foiled in this at- 
tempt also, by the able dispositions of Sir John Moore, who, al- 
though he found Romana’s army in that town contrary to his ex- 
press directions; succeeded in drawing off his whole forces from it, 
before the enemy could come up with him. It cannot be denied, 
therefore, that the General was under the necessity of retreating 
at least to Astorga; because, had he attempted to stand before 
he reached that point, he must have been surrounded by Buona- 
parté, or by Soult, according as he chose the direct or the Bene- 
vente road, admitting that he had such a choice. Had he at- 
tempted to resist Soult on the former route, Buonaparté would 
have reached Astorga before him ;—had he made head against 
Buonaparté on the latter road, Soult would have reached Astorga 
before him. 

The next question then is; ought he to have given battle at As- 
torga? He was so closely followed that he had no time to prepare 
his position; for the enemy’s advanced guard had well nigh overtak- 

Pa en 

* General Clinton has clearly proved the necessity of marching 
round by Benevente from the floods of the Esla. The direct road 
to Astorga was only three days march, which would have given the 
army a considerable start of the enemy: Odservations, p. 14. 

+ Mr Moore (from his brother's papers) gives this number, p. 184. 
The General, in his despatch from Benevente, says, ¢ they cannot be 
less than 50,000,’ Howse af Commons Papers, p. 163.; but he after- 
wards found them more numerots. Dr Neale (an unquestionable 
authority on this point) says, that Soult had 20,000 before he was 
reinforced, and that there are 120,000 on that side of Spain, p. 252 
—264. And Mr Ormsby, from the statements of the prisoners, 
gives 50,000 as the main body, in which was included Davoust at As- 
torga, besides Junot’s corps of 15,000. vol. II. p. 151. 

t See the deplorable account of it in Colonel Symes’s Letter. 
Moere, p. 171. 128 
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en him at Benevente, and marched into Astorga the day after he left 
it. Moreover, the country in the neighbourhood was eaten up by 
Romana’s army, which could not subsist itself there for two days 
longer; and the enemy’s superiority in cavalry cut them off from 
any more distant supplies. But, independent of these important 
difficulties, his position at Astorga could have been turned with 
the greatest ease. ‘Ehere is a road from La Baneza to Vigo by 
Orense, which was taken by General Crawfurd with 3000 men, 
for the purpose of easing the retreat, and preventing any corps 
from getting the start of us at Vigo, and the intermediate posi- 
tions. No one can doubt, then, that the enemy might have 
magched a detachment by this route, either to Vigo, or as far as 
Orense, from whence a road leads to St Jago and Corunna, fir 
for the passage of any force. Nor was this the only means of 
turning the position at Astorga; the great road from Madrid to 
St Jago runs through Orense and Benevente ; so that Buonaparté 
might have turned off at the Jatter place from his pursuit of the 
General, and marched any proportion of his army to St Jago. 
From Benevente to Corunna by this road, he would only have had 
a march of twenty-three English miles further than the road 
which the British army took.* Therefore, it is clear, that had 
the latter stopped at Astorga, and there completely defeated Soult, 
they would have found Buonaparté safely arrived at Corunna, and 
would have had to defeat him also before they could embark. 
But as Soult very certainly would in this case have refused battle, 
it is manifest, that, by halting at Astorga, the British army would 
have 

* See Laborde’s View of Spain, vol. II. p. 427. 438. 447. 448. 
and 450, and the itineraries there referred to. General Clinton as- 
serts, that * he knows the possibility of corps of the enemy march- 
ing by roads on their right and left was repeatedly and strongly 
urged to Sir John Moore at Astorga.’—Remarks, p. 22. Sir John 
Moore himself states this as consistent with his own knowledge.— 
Despatch of 30th December, House of Commons Papers, p. 164. 
Mr Moore gives (p. 202.) an extract of a report to the General from 
an engineer officer of great mérit, whom he had sent by the Orense road 
to reconnoitre ; it is dated Jans. Puebla de Senalvia. It complains of 
the want of artillery there,—a proof that he conceived the French 
artillery could reach the town; mentions a corps of 700 Spaniards 
as passing through to join Romana; and alludes to the neighbour- 
img passes as capable of being forced. But what are all these au- 
thorities,——Laborde, the first topographical work on Spain,—Generals 
Clinton and Moore, and the engineers in their confidence,—when put 
mte the scale against the anonymous pamphleteers, and those faith- 


ful reporters of the murmurs among the troops, Drs Ormsby and 
Weale? 
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have been surrounded and taken, even although they could have 
subsisted themselves on the supplies of the exhausted country 
during the halt, or upon the carcases of their horses, according 
to the prescription of that distinguished officer Dr Adam Neale. 
The doctrine of stopping to fight, for the purpose of being sur- 
rounded and destroyed, was not taught in the school where Ge- 
neral Moore learnt the art of war; nor woyld he, in all probabi- 
lity, have been extolled and rewarded, as others have since been, 
had he exemplified it at Astorga. He pursued his retreat, and 
deferred the moment of resistance, until he should reach a posi- 
tion not liable to be turned. 

Buonaparté now formed his junétion at Aftorga with the army 
of Soult; and finding that he could no longer hope to cut off the 
retreat of his fkilful adverfary, refolved to {top there, and detach 
fuch a force after him as fhould bring him to an engagement before 
he embarked. General Moore could not venture to halt until he 
arrived at Lugo; and even there his flay was much limited. Be- 
fide the roads already mentioned, by which Buonaparté might now, 
with increafed facility, detach part of the troops whom he kept 
with him, there was another which led from Combarros to Pont- 
ferrada, turning all the pofitions between Aftorga and Villafranca; 
and a continuation of the fame route led towards Orenfe, turning 
Villafranca, and Lugo itfelf. Of this there could be no doubt ; 
for the two flank brigades of the Englith army took the route in 
queftion. The poflibility of remaining long at Lugo was ftill fur- 
ther limited by want of provifions,—the utmoft efforts of the com- 
miflariat having proved inadequate to procure above two days fub- 
fiftence. Even the famous refource of Dr Neale here failed ; for 
fuch horfes as were not indifpenfably neceflary had been long ago 
abandoned ; and the remainder were, from the unhappy ignorance 


of his profeffion, which Sir John Moore probably owed to his 


want of a medical education, fuppofed to be more profitably em- 
ployed in tranfporting ftores and guns to cover the embarkation, 
than in regaling the men at Lugo,—unti! Beilicres, with his live ca- 
valry, fhould get between them and their fhips, while Soult cut 
them off in the midit of their Calmuk revels. It was thus that 
the General, after offering battle to the enemy in vain during a hait 
of two days, found himfelf comtpelled to fall back from Lugo alfo. 
The bulletins of the enemy beat honourable teftimony to the fkilful 
difpofitions of his whole march, and efpecially to thofe which he 
made in occupying this pofition. Corunna was preferred to Vigo, 
on account both of the roads and the diftance. No poflibility of 
ftopping before he reached the coaft was now afforded him, as 
ghere were roads from Lugo to Corunna, both on the right and 
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left, a little more circuitous, but quite practicable ; * and he reach- 
ed that port in fafety, after a retreat of unexampled difficulty and 
dangers, conducted through an exhaufted and unfriendly country, 
by marches unparalleled for rapidity, with an harafied and muti- 
nous army, and in the face of an enemy almoft three times its fu- 
perior in numbers. 

The battle which he fought at the end of this memorable re- 
treat, and which clofed the fufferings of his followers, and his own 
career of glory, will live for ever in the recollection of his grate- 
ful country. But it is not this laft fcene of his triumph alone that 
will claim the lafting regards of England. She will proudly re- 
member, that his judgment and fkill were only furpaffed by his 
unconquerable valour; fhe will fondly dwell upon that matchlefs 
felf-denial which fubjected all his interefts to her weal, as it de- 
voted all his faculties to her fervice ; fhe will hold him up to her 
moft famous warriors in after times, when the envious clamours 
of the hour are hufhed, and the minions of prefent power are for- 
gotten, as a bright example of that entire forbearance,—that ut- 
ter extinction of every felfith feeling,—that high and manly facri- 
fice even of the higheit and manilieft of paflions,—that fevere mor- 
tification of ambition itfelf, which fhe has a paramount right to 
require from him to whom fhe yields the guidance of her armies ; 
and, while fhe records that the hero of Corunna fought no vain 
battles,—courted no vulgar applaufe in rafh and fenfelefs marches, 
—loft no trophies, no captives,—abandoned no hofpitals to the 
enemy, and yielded no poft of danger to feeble allies,—the will 
pronounce the name of Moore, to blight thofe unhallowed laurels, 
which are won by the wafted blood of her children, and the tar- 
nifhed honour of her arms. 

Melancholy as is the picture which we have juft been viewing, 
of all the varieties of impolicy crowded into the fhort {pace of 
three months, it is neverthelefs rich in ufeful leffons, if the peo- 
ple of this country are {till difpofed to learn, and to fave the ftate, 
before their rulers have confummated its deftruétion. We do not 
now allude to the information refpe@ing Spain, which the hiflory 

of 


* The road from Lugo to Corunna, by St Jago, is about 32 Eng- 
lish miles further than the direct»road; that it is perfectly pass- 
able, is certain from its having been taken by part of Sir David 
Baird’s army in the advance. ‘The road by Mondonedo is not so 
good ; but, that it is practicable as far as Mondonedo, we are enti- 
titled to affirm,—at least if we may venture to credit that officer up- 
on such a question, where he is opposed by such authorities as the 
two Doctors and the anonymous pamphleteer.—See Despatch, 22ct 
Wovember, House of Commons Papers, p. 145 
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of the campaign affords, or the conclufions to which every page 
of it drives us, touching the policy that remains to be purfued in 
that unfortunate country. We do not even ftop to enumerate the 
new and convincing illuitrations which it affords of thofe doctrines 
fo often maintained by us upon the general conduct of. the war, 
But we defire any man of common underltanding, however warp- 
ed it may be by party prejudices, to contemplate the. grofs mifm: - 
nagement of the affairs of this nation which the foregoing narra- 
tive difplays. We entreat him to confider, that, untaught by the 
events of the Portuguefe campaign, —fully aware that the whole 
force of Spain had never ventured to difturb the remains of the 
French army behind the Ebro, knowing that this army was receiv~ 
ing immenfe reinforcements, while the Spaniards were languifh- 
ing under a feeble, perverfe, and unpopular government, our ru- 
lers fent a Britifh army into the heart of the Peninfula, without 
any one earthly object, except to march fo many leagues towards 
certain deftruction, and to furnifh a few empty boafts about mini- 
{terial activity and vigour. We requeft him to refle&t, that this 
cafe is made out againft them by the documents which they have 
themfelves laid before Parliament; and that, in no one inftance, 
have they or their advocates attempted to juftify their conduak— 
confining their defence entirely to a exicicsien of the meafures pur- 
fued by officers of their own chufirig, and an aflertion, (how 
groundlefs we have already fhown), that fomewhat of the lofs was 
owing to thofe meafures. We implore him to bear in mind, that 
while a fmall but gallant force was thus miferably facrificed, in an 
enterprize of which no one has ever yet divined the object, thefe 
matters in the art of mifgovernment had at their difpof&l an army 
abave three times more numerous, which, if marched in due fea- 
fon, and to proper points, might have refcued Spain, and which, 
at whatever time, and in whatever place it might have taken the 
field, would at leaft have been fecure from difcomfiture and flight. 
With thefe lamentable and admitted truths before his eyes, we 
challenge avy man to tell us that he can fancy a pofhibility of fuch 
blunders being prevented for the future, except by the exempla- 
ry punifhment of thofe who have in fact pleaded guilty to the 
charye. 

The Parliament of England, however, judged otherwife. The 
fubje€t was brought before them by the Rarl Grey, with an abili- 
ty which they alone can fully appreciate who have gone through all 
its complicated «details, and with a degree of temper which, while 
it fuited well with the dignity of the occafion, was admirably cal- 
culated to win the favour of the Senate in that day of plebeian vio- 
lence. But the ‘ mute eloquence of numbers’ prevailed; and it 
was decided, that whatever might have been their paft condu&, 
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and whatever the actual ftate of the empire, the projectors of the 
Jate campaign deferved the confidence of the country, and fhould 
ftill be entrufted with the management of its affairs. A new vi- 
gour was thus communicated to their operations ; and the refult 
has, in as far as was poflible, furpaffed their former-achievements. 
As if to convince even the Parliament, which acquitted them in 
fpite of their confeffion,—as if to mock that illu{trious body for 
their implicit confidence,—as if to let them feel the real force of 
the vote which had been pafled, and to demonitrate how fpcedily 
a parliamentary proceeding can carry ruin into every branch of 
public affairs ;—another corps, as infufficient as Sir John Moore’s 
to cope with the French force, was fent into the heart of Spain, 
when that country was overrun with victorious arimies,—when 
the distractions and weakness of ifs government had increased,— 
when the most fanatical of our prophets foreboded the extinction 
of popular enthusiasm, and the native troops had given new proofs 
of their utter inability to stand before the legions of France. 
This gallant body of men, after being weakened, as before, by 
detachments and skirmishes in Portugal,—after being delayed, as 
before, for want of money and supplies, entered Spain, as before, 
immediately after three armies of Spaniards had been totally defeat- 
ed by the enemy, and moved towards the centre of the Peninsula, 
exactly as before, without one earthly object in view, but to take a 
look at the country, and get near the ‘French. 

‘The parallel indeed ends here ; for it was only in the planning 
that the campaign of the North was copied. The British General was 
attacked in front bya superior force. A rare mistake of the French 

eneral, and the extreme gallantry of English soldiers saved hint 
hems destruction, and even enabled him to repulse the enemy ; bu: 
a large army, the very same that he had somewhat whimasically 
boasted of having destroyed a few weeks before, came down upon 
his rear ; and he was compelled to fall back upon Portugal] with the 
utmost rapidity. Too happy to efcape with any troops at all, he left 
his sick and wounded to the vanquised French. Scarcely hoping to 
carry off the victorious English, he left the invincible Spaniards ’ 
to get one more beating ; and wag/in this plight driven out of the 
country which he came to save, by one army which he had com- 
pletely beaten, and another which he had entirely destroyed ! 
Our rulers, reflecting on the vote of last session, immediately con- 
ferred the highest honours upon this great commander; and, by 
a refinement of mockery, elevated him to a distinguished place 

among those pects who had passed it. His brother, about the 
game time, having been sent to newmodel the Spanish govern- 
ment, and to complete the conquest of the French in that quar- 
ter, signalized his arrival by the exhibition of a splendid triumph 
over 
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over that people. He stept on shore upon a flag, representing a 
captured standard,—typical, it is to be presumed, “ol his near rela- 
ti ionship to a person who was then driving the enemy before him 
in all directions, and emblematical, no doubt, of his own fixed 
resolution of putting a speedy end to Buon: apa rte, * 

The folly of our government now only admitted of one increase. 
After the sanction which a confiding parliament had piven to their 
former measures, it was fit that they should repeat their opera- 
tions at all events in Spain, But it was desirab!e, also, that they 
should present the same design upon an enlarged scale elsewhere, 
both for the purpose of showing that their forte was not confin- 
ed to Spanish campaigns, and to exhibit a specimen of the art, 
where the merit was entirely their own, and could not be di- 
vided with their allies. It was further proper, that after the 
approbation expressed by Parliament, of the system of fritter- 
ing down our immense resources, and attempting many un. 
attainable things at once, the whole power of England fhould be 
drawn forth and employed at once in three diftin€ and fimulta- 
neous failures. ‘To demonflrate, therefore, that, if the new Spa- 
nifh campaign was undertaken with inadequate forces, it was not 
owing tothe want of a fuflicient army,—they fent, at the fame mo- 
ment an expedition of a few thoufand men againft the body of 
the French power in Italy; and defpatched another armament to 
invade France in the Netherlands ;—thus contriving, with that fu- 
perior talent which is ever aiming at combined operations, that 
comprehenfion of mind which makes all its movements mutually de- 
pendent, and forms of the whole line of its operations one vatt 
and folid plan ;—contriving, in a word, with that laft reach of ge- 
nius, which they had caught from their enemy, to make Sir J. Sru- 
art’s failure fupport Sir A. Wellefley’s, and to combine both thofe 
movements with the failure of Lord Chatham, to cover and give 
effe&t to the whole. 

The diverfion at Procida and Ifchia is now finifhed ; but tro- 
phies ftill remain from the other parts of the plan. We re- 
tain an unhealthy marfh in Eftremadura, and keep a_peftilential 
ifland in Holland, becaufe the whole of the Weit Indies do not 
furnifh a fufficient number of ufelefs {pots, where our army may 
be divided; and our hOfpitals filled. ‘There wanted but one cir- 

cumftance 





* This transaction, in which the dignity of the British nation was 
so shamefully outraged, by the persons sent to represent and sup- 


port it, and in which we were hel! up to the daughéer of the whole 
world, has been repeatedly stated, and never disputed by the parties 


or their friends. We have also : aad it upon auth ority which en- 
ables us, however painful it may be, to pledge ourselves to it 
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cumftance to make the hiftory of thefe events complete ; a:d that 
too has been added by the combined force of genius and fortune. 
‘The balance of force between Auftria and France was, for the firlt 
time fince 1800, almoft equal; and half the difpofeable refources of 
England would, if feafonably and judicioufly direAed, not, indeed, 
in the beautiful Bay of Naples, or again{t the iron wall of the Ne- 
therlands, but in the Gulph of Triefte, have fufliced to turn it in 
favour of our ancient ally, and of European independence. 

The Parliament of England is about to assemble once more; 
and the authors of our calamities cannot prevent their conduct 
from being at least brought before that illustrious tribunal. Hi- 
therto they have not made any defence ; nor have they even hint- 
ed that they had any to make. ‘They have admitted all their fail- 
ures to be complete and fatal; they oe confessed, that the op- 
portunities which they have lost will in all likelihood never return. 
After a few wretched attempts to divide the blame among them- 
sclves, in shares different from those iu which the country is dis- 
posed to apportion it, they have been compelled to allow that a- 
mong themselves it must all be divided, and upon them alone must 
the responsibility rest. ‘They have not dared to deny, that the 
prospects of the Continent are become more dismal than ever ; 
that its confidence in England is gone; that the map of Europe, 
from Moscow to Paris, and from Lapland to Calabria, offers to 
the eye only a collection of states, aggrandized by her hostility, 
or ruined by the perilous bounty of her alliance. Abroad and at 
home—which way soever the eye can turn, our rulers have amply 
admitted, that our affairs are only not desperate, and have them- 
selves come forward to declare, that the empire is reduced to a 
state of difhculty, from which there can be at least no precedent 
of its ever having escaped in former times.—And after all these 
confessions, their only excuse, the only attempt they make to re- 
gain the coufidence of the people, is to tell us, * that the King 
has reigned fifty years.” ‘They have ruined our allies; they have 
failed in every plans they have brought ts through slaughter and 
disgrace, loaded with ignominy, and weighed down with almost 
intolerable burthens—to the very brink af destruction ;—‘ but the 
King is very old,’ and * he has reigned above half a century. ’ 

It now remains to be seen, whether that Parliament, which 
stands in no need of reformation—which is a fair representa- 
tive of the people of England—which speaks the sentiments 
of the country—will be satisfied with this set off; and once 
more acquit the ministers of all blame for their recent mis- 
management. Holding, in common with the parliament itself, 
the doctrine of its purity and of its sufficiency to save the 
state, we cannot anticipate such a decision. But if, unhappily, 
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we should find ourselves mistaken; if, again, every measure and 
every minister be covered over with its approbation, then we will 
venture to predict, not that the government is acquitted, but that 
the Parliament stands condemned; and we shall most unwillingly 
be compelled to appear in the foremost rank of those who must 
acknowledge that they are convinced and converted.—For it is 
needless to disguise the matter. A refusal to punish the authors 
of our misfortunes can only mean one of two things—either that 
there has been no blame incurred —or that it is inexpedient to de- 
ciare it, beeause such a resolution would drive the guilty persons 
from the government. In the one case, the Parliament will show 
that it is not the representative of the country; in the other, we shall 
have a conclusive proof that the ministers of the crown are irre- 
movable. ‘The responsibility of our rulers, that fairest feature in 
the theory of the Constitution, will be no longer even a name, 
wherewithal to round parliamentary periods; and the people will 
thenceforward recognize, in the great council of the nation, not 
the guardian of their interests, and the champion of their rights, 
but a well contrived instrument of taxation. 

The confequences of fuch a decifion, therefore, will be pro- 
ductive of incalculable mifchief ; it will complete the alienation of 
the country from the government, and fhame away the boldett 
defenders of the prefent fyftem. Inthe mean time, the preflure 
of the war, and of the public burthens, will rapidly increafe. The 
fcene of hoftilities will approach to our own fhores; and the 
taxes, which, like the war, have as yet only been felt at a dif- 
tance, will at length came home to every man. * ‘This truth will 
then break upon the minds of all, even of the moft confiding and 
inconfiderate,—the truth with which we opened the prefent difcuf- 
fion—that'there is an intimate and neceflary connexion between 
the foreign policy of the ftate, and the happiness of each indi- 
vidual within its boundaries; that every man who pays taxes— 
every man who values the feeurity of his property, or his own fu- 
ture fafety from foreign dominion, is immediately affected by the 
mifmanagement of the war; that nota plan falls to the ground, not 
a bad appointment of commander or ambailador is made at Court, 
not an opportunity of beating the enemy in councils, or in arms, 
is loft, without our being, a little fooner, or a little later, indivi- 

dually 





* We do not mean to blame the additional rigour with which the 
taxes, especially that on property, are now levied ; begause it is un- 
doubtedly fair that defaulters should be made, as far as possible, to 
contribute ; and we only fear, the utmost ingenuity of the collectors 
will still be eluded by the mercantile classes. But we simply state 
the fact, that the country scarcely knows the weight of those taxes, 
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dually fenfible of it. What will then remain for the people to do, 
we need fcarcely point out. If they value their perfonal happinefs 
and national independence, they will watch over their rulers with 
redoubled jealoufy, and never reft fatisfied until their efforts fhall 
have reftored the indifputable connexion between mifrule and re- 
tribution. 
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is prefixed, Seventeen Sermons. By P. Houghton. 8vo. 7s. 

Gerhard’s Divine Meditations. 6s. 

Six Sermons on the most Important Points of Christianity. By 
the Rev. A. Treston, A. M. 192s. 6d. 

Discourses, Moral and Religious, preached on board his Majesty’s 
Ship Tremendous, in 1802, 3, and 4. . By the Rev. Robert Baynes. 
8vo. 12s. 

Letters on Godly and Religious Subjects. By Onesimus. 2 vol, 
12mo. 9s 
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A Collection of Hymns for Public Worship. By the Rev. Dr 
Williams and the Rev. Mr Boden. 4s. bound. 

A View of the Origin, Progress, and Diversity, of Heathen Wor- 
ship. By T. Thomas. 6s. 

Remarks on various Texts of Scripture. By Edward Popham, 
D.D. vo. 10s 

A Sermon, preached at the Consecration of Christ’s Church, in 
Needwood, Staffordshire, August 15, 1809, by the Rev. Thomas 
Gisborne, M. A. Is. 

Eiguuxer, a Sermon preached at the Holy Trinity Church, Hull, 
on Tuesday, July 25, 1809, at the Primary Visitation of the Arch- 
bishop of York. By the Rev. J. H. Bromley. 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at Scarborough, at the Primary Visitation of 
the Archbishop of York, July 28, 1809. By the Rev. F. Wrang- 
ham. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Ecclesiastical Establishment, in a Sermon preach- 
ed in the Parish Church of Great Yarmouth, at the Visitation of 
Archdeacon Yonge. By the Rev. Henry Bathurst. 2s. 

Sermons and Extracts, by the Rev. Edmund Outram, D. D. 
Public Orater of the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at Truro, at the Primary Visitation of the 
Bishop of Exeter. Is. 6d. 

The Ordination Service of the Rev. Jacob Snelgar of High Wy- 
combe, Buckinghamshire ; the Introductory Discourse by be Rev. 


A. Douglas of Reading, Berks; the Charge by the Rev. J. Banis- 


ter of Wareham, Dorset ; the Sermon by the Rev. J. Clayton, Jun. 
of London. 
TOPOGRAPHY, 

A Topographical, Historical, and Descriptive Account of Lon- 
don, Westminster, Southwark, and the County of Middlesex. By 
E. W. Brayley. No. II. 2s. 6d. 

A Descriptive and Picturesque Account of the Islands of Wal- 
cheren, Beveland, Schowen, and Cadsand. Qs. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Voyage of Nearchus and the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea. 
Translated from the Greek. By William Vincent, D. D. Dean of 
Westminster. Vol. III. 12s. 

The Travels of Captains Lewis and Clarke, by Order of the Go- 
vernment of the United States, performed in the Years 1804, 5, and 
6, by way of the Missouri and Columbia Rivers, to the Pacific O- 
cean. By Merryweather Lewis. 8vo. Qs. 

A View of Spain, comprising a Descriptive Itinerary of each Pro- 
vince, and a General Statistical Account of the Country. By Alex- 
ander de la Borde. Translated from the French. 5 vol. 8vo., with 
an Atlas. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

Contemporary Voyages and Travels, Vol. IX. 8vo. 15s. 





APPENDIX. 


{We have hitherto adhered, with exemplary ftri€tnefs, to our rule, 
of never troubling our readers with the controverfies we are 
fometimes oblized to maintain with correfpondents. For the 
apparent deviation from this rule, which may be inferred from 
the publication of the following letter, we truft that the flate- 
ment contained in its two firft paragraphs will be received as a 


fufficient apology. } 


TO OLINTHUS GREGORY, ESQ., A. M., &c. 


SIR, 

Ir your Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh Review, inferted 
in the Monthly Magazine for Auguft laft, had related merely to 
matters of opinion, neither the editor, nor the author of the ar- 
ticle to which that letter refers, would have thought it neceflary 
to enter into any argument on the fubje&t. An opinion on the 


merit or demerit of any work, when it is once laid before the 
Public, muft ftand or fall by itfelf. Though the judgment which 
we pafled on the confufed and illiberal effufion which you have 
been pleafed to call ‘ An Account of the Steam Engine, ’ might ap- 
pear to you to be ill-founded, we fhould not, on that acount, have 
felt ourfelves called on to defend it, but would willingly have left 
the Public to decide. The motives by which you profefs to have 
been a€tuated, when you inferted the above account, viz. that you 
might provoke discussion, and that you might do a service to an 
sidesuseate man, are no doubt very lawdable in themselves, but 
do not seem to have been very happily directed. ‘To insert, with- 
out warning, in a didactic work, what is absurd er erroneous, for 
the sake of having it contradicted, does not seem the best way of 
promoting useful argumentation ; and the wretchedness of an au- 
thor must be great indeed, if it is not aggravated by the publica- 
ation of such a work as you have allowed your friend to bring 
forward. 

The public, however, has sufficient data for judging between 
us in ¢his matter. In that about which we are now principally 
concerned, your charges against the good faith and veracity of 
the author of the Review of the Steam Engine, the public has 
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not complete information ; and we shall therefore lay before such 
of our readers as take any interest in the matter, a full and de- 
tailed statement of the evidence on which our assertions were 
founded. 
The note to which you refer in the Edinburgh Review, is this. 
In looking over the articles in Mr Gregory’s two volumes, we 
have not observed that there is any ve ery scrupulous correctness 
in referri: ig to his sources of information. For ex ample, the 
absiract of Coulomb’s experiments, and the section on horizon- 
ial se d-miils, are taken, with little variation, and no acknow- 
lodgement, from Dr Brewster’s edition of Ferguson’s Mecha- 
nics. ‘The same is true of the article on the teeth of wheels, 
and part of the description of the thrashing machine,’ &c. 
Edinburgh Review, January 1807, p. $27. 
On this you sensations" Here, Sir, ina short note of ten lines, 
are four positive assertions, each of which is positively false. 
In contradiction to them I affirm, first, that my account of Cou- 
lomb’s experiments was printed before Dr Brewster’s edition of 
Ferguson’s Select Lectures was published, and that no two de- 
scriptions of the same experiments can possibly be more unlike ; 
Dr Brewster’s being a concise summary, comprised in five pages 
of a large print, while mine is a detailed account, occupying 
nineteen Pages, printed with a small type. In opposition to 
the reviewer’s further charges, of my having taken from Dr 
Brewster with no acknowledgment, I have to state as below. 
The piece in my first edition, extracted from Brewster, on 
Horizontal Windmills, begins thus+-* Mr Brewster makes 
“* also the following rem: rks, on the coMparative power of Ho- 
“* rizontal and Vertical Windmills ;” and ends with an express 
‘ reference to Brewster’s Ferguson, Vol. II. The extract from 
* Brewster, in the article ** Tecth of Wheels,” was preceded by 
‘ * these words—* Availing ourselves, for the most part, of the 
‘ judicious remarks panies by Mr Brewster, and termin- 
“* ated, as in the formef instance, by a reference to Brewster’s 
* Ferguson, Vol. II.”—No part of the description of the thrash- 
ing machine is taken from Dr Brewster; but there is a small 
‘ table, which both that gentleman and myself have derived from 
* the same source,—a source to which we have both referred. 
Again, you says addressing yourself to the editor—‘ I think you 
« must feel indi ignamt, that the character of the Edinburgh Re- 
© view should be degraded by its being made the vehicle of wil- 
© ful falsehood ; for.such I fe ar you will find it. 
‘The intemperate language of this attack we have no desire to re- 
tort; nor do we claim any merit from this forbearance; as nothing 
enables one to support an injury with so much equanimity, as the 
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consciousness of having the offender at his mercy. You have 
nothing, therefore, to fear from abusive language: our defence 
shall be confined to a simple and plain statement of facts, from 
which we think it will appear, that the assertions in our note 
(one of which you have misunderstood), though not perfectly 
accurate, are nevertheless substantially true ; and are but a small 
part of the evidence that might have been brought in proof of the 
general position—‘ that you have not been scrupulously correct 
* in referring to the sources of your information. ’ 

When, in the note above referred to, we mentioned Coulomb’s 
experiments, we did not mean to speak of his experiments on 
Friction, as you no doubt supposed, when you stated that your 
account of his experiments was printed before Dr Brewster’s edi- 
tion of Ferguson’s Lectures was published, and that it occupies 
nineteen pages. This can apply only to the experiments on fric- 
tion ; and our note was no doubt faulty in not stating more ex- 


actly to what part of Coulomb’s experiments it referred. We 
shall afterwards inquire into the source from which your account 
of those on friction is derived. At present, we have only to men- 
tion, that his experiments and observations, which we meant to 
speak of, are those on Windmills, of which the account that you 
give is exactly copied from Dr Brewster. This, we presume, is 
what cannot be denied. In your first edition, vol. ii. p. 500, you 


begin the description of Verier’s windmill, which extends to four 
pages, and is word for word the same that is found in Fergu- 
son’s Lectures, vol. ii. p. 252, and the eight succeeding pages. At 
p- 503 of your book, an article is introduced, on the method of 
turning the sails of windmills tothe wind; which is your own, for 
any thing we know: but you go on to give an account of some ex- 
periments and observations on windmills by Coulomb, which con- 
tinues to the middle of the succeeding page, and which, like the 
preceding, is taken verbatim from Dr Brewster (Ferg. Lect. vol. 
li. p. 258, &c.); of whom, however, you make no mention what- 
soever. Thus much, therefore, for what relates to Coulomb's 
Experiments ; from which it appears that our charge is true in its 
full extent, and that we might have added to it another of equal 
magnitude, viz. the description of Verier’s windmill. 

We come next to the article of Horizontal Windmills. —You 
begin to treat of this fubje& at p. 505 of the volume juit refer- 
red to, and you proceed to about the middle of p. 508, copying 
literally from Dr Brewfter, (p. 281, &c.) All this while you 
make no mention of his name, nor give the flighteft indication 
that the propofitions you are laying down were derived from 
any other fource than your own knowledge. You //en begiu a 
paragraph with faying, § Dr Brewfter makes alfo the follow- 
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ing remarks;’ and what follows is a literal copy from that au- 
thor, though not pointed out by inver‘ed commas, italics, or any 
other indications of a fimilar import. While employed in this 
humble task of copying, you have paid fo little attention to the 
fenfe, that an error, which had found its way into Dr Brewster’s 
book, the word horizontal instead of vertical (a trap perhaps 
laid by the Doctor for catching the unwary pieagiary) is copied 
into your unacknowledged extract with the same fidelity as the 
rest.—(p. 507, at the boirom, i Gregory; p. 284 of Fergu- 
son.) After having named Dr Brewster as above, you go on, 
for a page and a half or thereabouts, and end with a general re- 
ference to Brewster’s Ferguson, vol. II. The passage contained 
between these references, is what you speak of in your letter to 
the editor of the Edinburgh Review, as a triumphant refuta- 
tion of the assertions in our note; and you say, * The piece in 
« my first edition extracted from Brewster on Horizontal Wind- 
© mills, begins thus— Mr Brewster makes the following remarks ; 
* and ends with an express reference to Brewster's Ferguson, 
* vol. II.’ Now, Sir, we must be permitted to remark, that you 
have surely forgot all the part to which we have just adverted ; 
and that the name of Dr Brewster is introduced, mot at the 
beginning of what is copied from him, but near the end of it. 
Give us leave also to observe, that general references like the a- 
bove are not such as the case demanded. You have copied ver- 
batim and literatim ; and therefore, it was nota slight note of refer- 
ence that should have been given. Inverted commas, italics, or 
some other unequivocal sign, should have informed the read- 
er that they were not your words, but those of another au- 
thor, that were set before him. To copy a passage exactly 
from an author, and to give only a general reference to his 
work, or to a volume of his work, is in truth to practise a 
deception. It is equivalent to saying—This is no quotation, but 
an abstract of the meaning of an author given in my own words, 
in consequence of my having studied his writings, and made my- 
self master of his opinions, Quoting in this fashion, when you 
at the same time appropriate the whole, is nearly as culpable as 
to have made no reference at all. 

The article on the Teeth of Wheels, begins at p. 423, and ex- 
tends to p. 432 of your second volume. The name of Dr Brew- 
ster is mentioned two or three times in the course of it; and 
at the end, you r*fer ‘o four authors, Wolfius, Belidor, Camus, 
and Brewster; and to the first more particularly than any of the 
rest. Now, who would not suppose, on reading these referen- 
ces, that vou had studicd what all these four authors had writ- 
ten on the teeth of wheels, and had drawn up your article from 
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a diligent comparison of thcir different treatises? No one cer- 
tainly would suspect that the nine preceding pages were taken, 
word for word, fron Dr Brewster alone, and were, in reality, six- 
teen of his pages (p. 205, &c.) transcribed without variation. The 
mention made of Dr Brewster in the body of the article, leads 
to no suspicion of this kind; end the reference at the end to 
three other authors, as well as to the Doctor, induces the be- 
lief, that if you had availed yourself of any of their labours, you 
had done so equally, or at least in proportion to their respec- 
tive values. Thus we see, that in the hands of a skilful com- 
piler, a note of reference may, as he inclines, either discover or 
conceal the sources of his information. 

Here, also, ons may remark a curious circumstance, not un- 
like one already taken notice of. In consequence of an error of 
the engraver, Dr Biewster was obliged to introduce a note, at 
the bottom of p. 220, to prevent an ambiguity, arising from 
some letters in the figure being placed too far from the inter- 
sections which they were intended to denote. Had you bestow- 
ed much attention on the passage which you was about to trans- 
plant into your book, you would have perceived this mistake, and 
would have thought it the simplest way to correct the figure, 
and to leave out the note. You have, however, with such laud- 
able fidelity, avoided every deviation from the original, that you 
have retained the error in the figure, and have also had recourse 
to Dr Brewster’s note of explanation. 

As to the thrashing machine, we readily acknowledge that there 
is an inaccuracy in our remark. It is not the description of the 
machine itself that is taken from Dr Brewster, but some remarks 
which follow that description, consisting of a paragraph in p, 461, 
and another in the following page, which concludes the article. 
These, together with the table to which they refer, are taken from 
Ferguson, vol. II. p. $51. Speaking of this table in your letter, 
you say that both Dr Brewster and you have taken it from Mr 
Fenwick. Dr Brewster, it is true, has done so; and tells us that 
he did. He has, however, made a selection from Fenwick’s table; 
and has taken, not the whole, but the parts that he judged most 
valuable. You have taken precisely the same parts. 

You affirm positively, in your letter in the Monthly Magazine, 
that no part of your description of the thrashing machine is taken 
from Dr Brewster. ‘his is indeed true; but he will find himself 
in an error, who, on that account, supposes that it is not taken from 
any other author; for it is to be found in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, with very little-variation, the figures being also precisely 
the same, and drawn to the same scale. ‘ihe machine describ- 
ed, is one which has long since given place to more improved 
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inventions, and is now entirely laid aside. Your description of 
another machine of still earlier date, viz. 1758, is derived from 
the same source; and both without any acknowledgment. See 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. Thrashing Machine. 

The above are the instances of your making free with the works 
of others, which were alluded to in our Note; and, after cor- 
recting what degree of inaccuracy there was in our statement, 
we believe that we have only added to the evidence of our general 
proposition. We might add several other instances. On the 
subject of. water-mills, at p. 485, 486, a paragraph of twenty- 
five lines is taken, word for word, from Dr Brewster’s Ferguson, 
vol. II. p. 196, 197. So, also, under the same article, at p. 49, 
in your second volume, a paragraph of sixteen lines,» relating to 
the discovery of the maximum of the effect of water-wheels, by 
De Pareieux, is taken from Ferguson, p. 198. And again, at 
p- 492, from Ferguson, p. 184, on the subject of concave float- 
boards. These are given entirely without reference ; and indeed 
the whole article of Water-Mills is drawn up in a way that gives no 
small insight into the secrets of compilation. You profess to fol- 
low Dr Robison in the Encyclopedia Britannica; and you go on 
copying literally from that work, and from Ferguson’s Mechanics, 
nearly alternately, but without ever mentioning the latter, and with- 
out quoting the Encyclopedia, in the manner you should have 
done, when you copied whole pages without alteration. This 
continues for nearly eight pages, with now and then a paragraph 
of your own. 

The references which have been made above are to your first 
edition ; in the second, several of the passages here stated to be 
taken from Ferguson’s Mechanics, are not to be found. This 
makes it necessary for us to consider, a little more accurately, in 
what the difference of the two editions really consists. 

When the first edition of your Mechanics reached Edinburgh, 
the liberal use which you had made of the valuable and judicious 
Notes with which Dr Brewster had illustrated the text of Fer- 
guson, could not but give offence to the proprietors of that work. 
‘They conceived what you had done to be a manifest invasion of 
their rights, and an injury which the law might be called on to 
redress. In consequence of this, an interdict or injunction was ap- 
plied for, or threatened to be applied for; and attornies were em- 
ployed on the part of the proprietors on both sides. Certain con- 
cessions were made on your part ; and the matter, if we mistake 
not, terminated by your agreeing that the greater part of the ex- 
ceptionable passages should be cancelled or recomposed, (or, to 
speak more properly, recompiled), in a new edition. ‘This hap- 
pened in summer 1806, in the beginning of which year your 
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book had been published. The second edition appeared in 1807 ; 
and this uncommnoly rapid sale of a book of science might have 
induced a belief that a trick had been played off, which, we fear, 
is not quite unprecedented, the second edition being no other 
than the first, with a new title-page, and some other slight alter- 
ations. Of this, however, an advertisement prefixed to the first 
volume did not allow any idea to be entertained. 

‘ In the new impression of this work, which the favour of the 

public has thus so soon rendered necessary, the author has not 
been able to discharge the debt of gratitude to those who have 
so liberally encouraged his performance, otherwise than by cor- 
recting some errors, and making a few slight alterations and ad- 
ditions in. both volumes, with some correspouding improve- 
ments in two or three of the plates.’ 

From this we must certainly infer, that the whole of the first 
edition was already sold off; it is on this account that you return 
thanks, though we must say that the favour you announce to 
those who had not purchased your book, is not a very logical de- 
monstration of your gratitude to those who had. Whatever was 
the case, it is certain that the second edition differs from the first 
almost in nothing, but in leaving out the articles taken from Dr 
Brewster, and in substituting some new matter in their place, 
occupying exactly the same space which they had occupied. This 
is done with so much exactness, that, after each alteration, the 
same precise order goes on in the pages, the lines, and even the 
words of the two editions. Were it not for the assertion involv- 
ed in your advertisement, this would confirm one in the notion, 
that there was in fact no new impression, but merely the cancelling 
and reprinting of a few leaves. ‘Those who are so uncharitable as 
to hold that opinion, will be at no loss to find out other facts in sup- 
port of it. At page 399, vol. Ist of your first edition, the third 
book ends with the subject of Capillary Attraction, without hav- 
ing reached the middle of the page. ‘The remainder of that page, 
therefore, is a blank, as is also the whole of the next, which, 
being the left hand page, the printer did not think suitable for 
beginning a new book. Now, it is exactly into these two pages, 
so inadequate to the purpose, that La Place’s theory of Capillary 
Attraction, which you had announced in the advertisement, is 
condensed. The quantity of this alteration is so accurately ad- 
justed, that not the least encroachment is made, either in the 
pages that go before, or on those that come after; and the be- 
ginning falls so happily, as to allow the Jast line of page 398 to 
remain in the second edition the same as in the first, though mak- 
ing a part of a sentence in the foriner quite different from what tt 
docs in the latter. ‘The circumstances in wlich the above men- 
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tioned line is found, were such as immediately to suggest the idea, 
that the leaf which follows it must be one that was reprinted af- 
ter the original had been cancelled. ‘The binding of a book may 
sometimes give material information conceraing its internal siruc- 
ture; and on appealing to it, we found that the leaf (p. 199. 2u0.) 
in what is called the second edition, is not in continuity with any 
other leaf of the book, though firmly attached to them by ylue. 
It is therefore a leaf reprinted aiter rhe cancel of the former 

A fact equally in favour of the hypothesis, that there wos no 
new impression, is, that the errata in your twe editions are pre- 
cisely the same, and that even the same table of them is foun: at 
the end. The table, indeed, might have been kept through ne- 
gligence, though the errata were in fact corrected. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not the case; for if you take any erratum from the table, 
you will find, on locking up the place, that it is carelully preserv- 
ed in the new edition. This, it must be confessed, is quite un- 
accou! table, if the editions are really different. ‘Lhe first thing 
that the printer does, when avy work is to undergo a new im- 
pression, is to correct the ornate that have been discovered, in 
the copy to be printed from; and this is so piain a dictate of 
common sense, that we cannot, in any instance, ‘suppose it to 
have been neglected. 

Still, however, before your readers have a right to form a de- 
cided opinion, it behoves them to weigh the evidence on opposite 
sides, and to consider on which it preponderates. Against the 
hypothesis, we have the direct testimony of the author himself, 
a man of character and education, and holding a respectable rank 
in society : in favour of it, we have the curious combination of 
circumstances just stated, which, if taken by itself, would amount 
to a probability falling short of certainty by a quantity incalculably 
small. Every man must determine for himself what opinion he 
is to form, and will naturally adopt the supposition he thinks least 
wonderful. We have stated the evidence fairly as it appears to 
us: the task of drawing the conclusion, we leave to those who 
may be supposed more impartial judges. 

It remains for us, Sir, to mention some examples, the same 
precisely in both editions of your work, where propositions and 
demonstrations are borrowed, without acknowledgment, from au- 
thors that have not yet been mentioned. One of the most re- 
uarkable of these is a proposition given at page 409, &c. of your 
first volume, constituting two articles, and containing a very 
beautiful theory of the whirlpool formed by water flowing through 
a horizontal aperture, and impelled at the same time by some ex- 
ternal force. No reference is here made to any book whatso- 

r, 2 d the reader, of course, is left to ascribe to yourself the 
whole 
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whole merit of this elegant investigation. The truth however is, 
that it is taken, word for word, from Venturi, as translated in 
Nicholson’s Journal, vol. III. 4to. p. ig. The investigation of 
the proposition is so elegant, and the result to which it leads so 
simple, that there was great demerit in concealing the name of 
the author, and great weakness in suppesing that it could be 
concealed. None but a mathematician of the first order could 
reasonably hope to pass for the author. 

Another instance in which you have appropriated the works of 
a learned foreigner, relates to the same subject, (the issuing of 
water from a hole in the bottom or side of a vessel), and extends 
from about the middle of page 412. to page 4!9. of your first 
volume, which is translated with very little variation from the 
Architecture Hydraulique of Prony, vol. I. p. $58. to p. 365. 
You have not, however, mentioned the name of Prony, but have 
referred to Bossut, and the select Exercises at the end of Dr 
Hutton’s Conics The student who turns to these last, will find 
the subject of effluent water treated of in a manner different from 
yours, and less elegant; but if he look at Prony, he will find 
the same investigation which he admired in your book, the very 
same figure, and nearly the same denominations. 

In your second volume, you have given an account of Cou- 
lomb’s Experiments on Friction, and the Stiffness of Cords ; 
and you will please to remember, that you were very much 
offended with us for supposing (which indeed we did not do) 
that you had borrowed this from Dr Brewster. We have, 
however, a charge to bring against you as heavy as that would 
have been, and one, of which we should perhaps at this mo- 
ment have been ignorant, if your heat and intemperance had not 
forced us to make a stricter examination. The greater part 
of the account just mentioned is so far from being drawn up 
by yourself, from the study of Coulomb’s Memoir, that it is 
literally translated from the abridgement of that memoir given 
by Prony, in the first volume of his Architecture Hydraulique. 
From § 33. page $2. of your second volume, to the end of 
page 43, the whole, with the exception of a sentence here and 
there, is translated from the work just mentioned, page 504 to 
page 513; of which, however, you have made no mention. 
You may allege, perhaps, in your defence, that there is no great 
harm in all this, because both Prony and yourself were pro- 
fessedlv giving an account of the experiments and reasonings of 
another person; and indeed we will most readily acknowledge, 
that your readers have ‘no reason to complain that you have given 
them Prony’s Digest of these important experiments,.instead of 
yourown. You certainly could do nothing so good as to give 
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that which is actually contained in your book, provided you had 
acknowledged from whence you had taken it, and had not left 
your reader to give you the credit of a work which you had not 
performed. 

But enough on a subject, in itself disagreeable, and on which 
nothing but the necessity of repelling your violent and abusive at- 
tack could have induced us to enter. Knowing, as you did, 
how vulnerable you were, not only at the points to which our in- 
quiry has happened to be directed, but, in all human probability, at 
many morte, we cannot commend the prudence that ventured to 
provoke the present investigation ; but must certainly admire the 
boldness that, in such circumstances, could request of the editor of 
the Edinburgh Review, ‘ that his love of truth and justice would 
* induce him to state, in No. xxvii., that the note of which you 
* complained was erroneous throughout.’ With this request we 
have now so far complied, that we have corrected the errors of 
that note, to the best of our ability: we have put the public in 
possession of the facts on which the judgment given in it was 
founded ; and willingly take leave of a subject which no consi- 
deration shall induce us to resume. 


We have the honour to be, 


Sir, your very obedient Servants, 


Tue EprnsurGnN REVIEWERS. 
Edinburgh, \st November, 1809. 


No. XXX. will be published in January 1810 


pee eee 


sertiantintintei seieeteeentintiiiieetieen 


D. WILLISON, PRINTER, EDINBURGH. 
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